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A Ymr to Ireland in the summer o£ 1847 woa my 
lieart for that conntry and people. Vague impressioaas 
of the fierce rebellion of 1798, and especially the fate of 
Bobesrt Emmet, drew my thoughts to that portion of her 
Metory. But it was not until I came toknow the fiuniliea 
of the Irish exiles in New York that I learned the partio- 
uilars of that eventful struggle; 

The subject was new to me, and perhaps^ will be to 
niany. K I mistake not; the history of Ireland is not gen- 
erally known. Many who are weH reswi oo every part 
of English, and even of Scottish histcwry; seem little in- 
finmed on tiiat of the sister island. The border wars be- 
tween England and Scotland have been invested with 
every chartn of poetry and romance, while the &r longer 
and deadlier resistance of the Irish to their eonquercOT, 
fills but a paragraph in the general history of Britain. It 
is hardly rememb«:ed that Ireland was once a distinet na- 
tion, jmd that she has a separate history. Of these civil 
Wars that of 17&8 was the last, and possesses the fiieshest 
interest. 

The novelty of ttse rtory— tiie distmguished actOT» wha 
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figured in it — ^and the tragical fete wlucli so often termi- 
nated the career of the young and the brave — riveted my 
attention, and led me to think that a connected narrative 
of these events might possess interest to others. 

The struggle for Irish independence — ^which began 
during the American war, and closed with the Union in 
1800 — ^is one of the most remarkable passages of modem 
history. It has been thrown into the shade by this co- 
temporary French Eevolution. But the war of fe<jtions, 
and the Eebellion, in Ireland, was one in that series of 
convulsions which then agitated Europe. It has all tho 
interest of a great battle for liberty. It was a contest car- 
ried on for more than twenty years between the passion 
for freedom on one hand, and arbitrary power on the 
other, a contest finally ending in civil war* It wa» -a 
period of military atrocities — ^yet resisted and set in con- 
trast by individual heroism and popular, enthusiasm— by 
eloquence in debate and courage in the field — a period, in 
short, like all revolutionajry epoctis, distinguished by great 
virtues and great crimes. The spectacle is Ml of excite- 
meilt — a nation rising from the torpor of ages, and "shout- 
ing to the earth" — ^the old chieftains, that have long held 
the fortress of power, alarmed and training their guns on^ 
the advancing masses — ^the people defeated and driven 
back, yet returning with new vigor to the conflict. TJie 
events are all closely connected, and are in continual, pro- 
gress. They succeed each other regularly Hke the acts of a 
drama. The interest heightens at every succeeding act We 
shall see how a peaceftd movement for reform grew into an 
Station for revolution ; how an open political association 
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darkened into a secret conspiracy ; how entreaties spumed 
ctanged ,to angry menaces, and tlireats ended in blood. 
The whole has its catastrophe in the rebellion of 1798. 

The progress of this story brings into view every vari- 
ety of incideiit. Kow armed battalions move across the 
field in brilliant array-^and now we follow peasants in 
their hiding-places among the hills. At one moment we 
are in the heat of battle-^and then alone on the field at 
night, Hstening to the wail of a mother over her son. 
Now the narrative leads us to the floor of Parliament, 
watching till midnight the' stormy debate — ^then to the 
court-room, where the young and ardent patriot is on trial 
for his life — and next we see him, attended by soldiers, 
marching to the place of execution with slow step and 
muffled drum. 

There is not a passion of our nature which is not 
awakened in reading this history — ^pity, grief, indignation ; 
anger at the treachery of some, admiration at the fidelity 
of others. The melancholy fete of so many brave men, 
the sufferings and courage of the peasantry, the pathetic 
eloquence of the Irish orators — ^all lend a painful interest 
to the events we have to relate. 

It is a sad story. Yet we are fascinated even in these 
dark scenes by traits of the Irish - character, which con- 
stantly break through the adversities of their condition, 

« like Bkiea that rain and ligfaleQ,'' 

by incessant flashes covering the darkened heaven with 
brightness. The record of so much suffering is relieved 
by the mixture of much that is honorable to our nature. 
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These sceneg have an additional interest to m from the 
feet, that several of the principal actors ia them were 
afterward cast upon onr shores. At fir^t I thought only 
to write brief memoirs of the Irish exiles, but this soon 
ran into a general history of -the revolutionary scenes in 
which they bore a part. It therefore seemed best to make 
the design of this volume more complete; to embrace in 
it the origin and course of that projected revolutioa in 
which they were actors. The subject is a historical unity : 
the events of this period are so connected — ^the aubjecti ia 
so compact that it may be viewed apart. It forms a dis- 
tinct chapter in Irish history. I however so far adhere to 
the original design as to detail with particular minuteness 
the part borne by these iQustrious exiles, They are the 
heroes of the story. ' It is often by following the fcaiiunea 
of an individual that we obtain the most graphic picture 
of a. historical period. As the American reader may feel 
particular interest in their fete, I have glan<5ed rapidly at 
their history after they left their cpimtry and settled in 
ours. It is pleasant after scenes of strife and blood, to 
contemplate a picture of repose. It fttrnishes that relief to 
the eye which artists seek in painting. It affords that eat 
quisite aatisfection to the moral feelingp, which is the 
highest pleasure in history. 

The materials qf this history are scattered through 
many volumes, and mixed up with masses of merely local 
or temporary interest. To sift huge octavos down to a 
few material fects, and to cast aside the party rancor with 
which every page of Irish history i^ disfigured^ has been 
the labor <rf maiiy montjis, Th^ object haa befn to 
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glean from tliis wide field sucIl details as miglit be of per- 
manent historical value, and to weave them into a con- 
nected tale. 

It has been my care to make this narrative strictly ac- 
curate; to introduce no feature into the scene for effect 
which was not authentic history. This has made it neces- 
sary to compare the different historians of that time. 

Many personal incidents have been commumcated by 
the femilies of the Irish exiles. The reader will miss the 
vivacity which gave to each anecdote its charm in: the re- 
lation. But I beg him to imagine that he is sitting before 
a blazing fire on a winter's night, listening to Irish melo- 
dies, and in the intervals, that he hears these brief chap- 
ters recited by a feir reader, and with a pleasant voice. 



Neui Ywk, Fd). 1861. 
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Cfl-APTEB I. 

A Quxum MX Isisa Hibtobt. 

The Irisli claim to be a very ancient people. How 
long the island lay nninhabited — ^atwhat time man first 
set foot upon its silent shores — are matters of conjecture. 
Probably the same Celtic wave, wbicli, at a remote period 
of time, swept across Europe, and inundated Britain, 
reached Ireland. But these aborigines of the island were 
half-naked savages, with long hair and of ferocious aspect, 
and belted with skins. They lived in rude huts, and sub- 
sisted on acorns, or by hunting and fishing. Society was 
in its rudest state. Divided into clans, they acknowledged 
the sovereignty of petty (ihiefe. Their religion, like that 
of the ancient Britons, was that of the Druids. 

But the Irish historians are fond of tracing thpir origin 
to a more civilized people. The Phenicians, the maritime 
adventurers of antiquity — so run their ancient chronicles 
— sailing westward, founded Carthage, and planted other 
colonies along the coast of Africa and in Spain, and fi:om 
tihence crossed to Ireland, the outer limit of the then 
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kaown world. Traces of tliis Asiatic origin yet remain in 
the land. The round towers, which still stand like soli- 
tary coltanns in her valleys, were erected at a period be- 
yond the reach of history, and are beheved to have been 
reared jfor the worship of the sun. The feaatingg and 
cne& of the peasantry at funerals — the Iri^h wakeae^s a 
enstom which carries ns back directly to the East. 

Even thus early, p o rti >o B» af th#6e«nfay were inhabited 
by a powerful race. The Irish trace far back into thia 
period the line of their km^. " Bemember," says Ossian, 
**the kings of Erin; the stately forms of. old. I^et not 
the fallen be forgot, they we^ mighty in the field." 

But the island was but partia-lly reclaimed by these 
bands of adventurers. The country itself was stfll et^. 
wilderness, a wild waste of lakes and mountains, of bogs 
and moors. Th^ aboriginal savages stiU roamed through 
interminable forests. Bears had their dens in rocky cav- 
erns. The wolf came down to drink of her mountain 
lakes, and the deer slept in his covert unscared by the cry 
of the hunter. "Wild fowl haunted her inland waters, and . 
the eagle sailed along h^r northern rocky shores. The 
island lay in the solitude of nature. 

At length came Christianity, the true civilizer of na-. 
tions. A holy man landed on the shores of Ireland. The 
life of St, Patrick is enveloped in some degree of obscu- 
rity, and perhaps looms up large in the twilight of tradi- 
tion. Still there seems no re^son to doubt that there was 
such a man, who came over* the sea in the fifth century, 
and devoted himself to the conversion of the poor island- 
ers. He gathered tb^ni iji tM Ppeor A^lds qx under th^ 
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shade of asi aged oak, ^ the sound of a drmn,^ and 
preached to them the gpspej. The savages sat at his feet 
in mute wotE^d^ as he related the stxay of the cross. They 
were won by his Tniy^ness, and awed by the sanctity of his 
life. And chk^ and yassals together embraced the new 
religion. 

Then rose churc^tes and abbeys in m^y a sequestered 
valley of Ireland Then were the hill-sides pressed 
by pioxjjp feet. The convent bell rang across the vale, 
Monastejdes crowned i^a^y a hiH, which were the ;reposi- 
iories M once of leasning and of ChristidJHtjy^ IVom the 
«ixth to the eighth^ century, Ireland was confessedly in ad- 
vance oi England in civilization and in pety. Hither 
came the great Alfred to obtain that learning which his 
own kingdom could not afford. Irish missionaries propa- 
^ted the ^)spel in the surrounding nations. To Ireland 
tiie Anglo-Saxon king Oswald applied for learned men to 
teach his people Christianity. ^ Irish monk, Columba, 
founded th^ monastery in the sacred island of lona, 
" which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge md the blessings of religion."! 

The Irish chieftains derived wealth and power from 
tiie civilizaticHQ. of tliedr peoj^e, and began to assume a 
rude, b^baric s^xlendo^r. Lofty cables rose in which the 
bards of Erin, l%e tiboseof Walesf, sxmg of the deeds of 
their ancestors, and the harp was heard in the halls of 
Tara. 

* Heftodefi Bjakotf of tiw OtmA. 
f «Mui9q»*9 Toqr to ibie H4«id9% 
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The Irisli still linger with fondness on the traditions 
of ancient days. It is natural foy an imaginative and 
high-spirited people — crushed by superior power — ^to try 
to forget their present wretchedness in the recollection of 
ancient glory. The Greek and the Italian, feUen, have 
never forgotten their former name. In twenty centuries 
the intense life of the ancient races has not become extinct. 
" Still in their ashes live their wonted fires." So the tra- 
ditional glories of Ireland give a charm to her hills and 
valleys. The songs of her ancient bards linger on the air, 
fainter and feinter, yet still more sweet, like the sound of 
bells dying away in the distance.* 

The pressure of Asiatic nations upon the tribes of 
Eastern and Northern Europe, precipitated the barbarians 
of Scandinavia upon the Eoman Empire. The same vast 
migration of nations forced some of the'Germanic tribes 
to the West. The Saxons landed in England, but seem 
not to have invaded Ireland. Not so easUy did she escape 
the visit of "the rugged Dane." Sheltered behind Eng- 
land and Scotland, she felt not the first shock of inva- 
sion. But the J)old sea-kings at length passed the Ork- 
neys, and turned their prows to the south. They sailed 
by the stormy Hebrides, and found a larger and more 
beautiful island. These intrepid navigators have left their 
footprints along the coast. Dublin is a Danish <3ity. 
They retained their power in Ireland for two hundred 
years. 

* Whoever is carious in maxh matters wiU find the subject of Irish An- 
tiquities treated at great length in Moore*i Historf of Iieland. 
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Scarcely were the Danes expelled before another in- 
vader came, whose haftid is still upon the land. In 1170 
the Anglo-Norman first set foot npon these shores. 

It is a curious fact that the invasion of Ireland was 
undertaken by the English to extend the authority of the 
Pope. 

The primitive churches of beland were remarkably 
pure. Eemote from the center of Catholic Christendom, 
they were little affected by the corruptions of the Church 
of Eome. - They oared little for festivals and splendid 
ceremonies,- " only preaching," sajrs the venerable Bede, 
" such works of charity and piety as they could learn from 
the prophetical,, evangelical and apostolical writings." 
They acknowledged no allegiance to the Pope. Indeed 
their churches could hardly be called Episcopal, for though 
they had bishops their clergy were all equal. There was a 
bishop to every parish. But he assumed no lordly, pr^ 
rogatives nor splendor* He was poor like the people 
whom he instructed. This fact may conciliate the regards 
of Protestants towards that unhappy coTintry. 

In 1154, the same year that Henry H. ascended the 
throne of England, Nicholas Breakspear, the only Eng- 
lishman that ever fiUed the Papal chair, became Pope 
umder the title of Adrian IV. Eager to extend his sway 
over all the British Islands, he issued a commission to 
Henry II. giving him authority to subdue Ireland to the 
Catholic faith. He was to pay to the Pope the tribute of 
a penny for each house,, and on this sole condition was at 
liberty to establish himself as monarch of that country. 

This fiict Catholic and Protestant historians have com- 
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bined to suppress, thoiigli jEbr very dif^ent reaaops. The 
Catholics did not like to ^ulndt that they had been be^ 
trayed by their Holy Father, nor the Protestants of Eng- 
land that to the gift of their great enemy they owed their 
only title to Ireland, 'Rrue, several years after the Pope's 
commission, the English were invited over, as the Saxons 
had been invited into Sngland, to aid in settling a civil 
dispute, which gave another jwretext for invasion. But 
they brought the commission oi the P<5)e as til^eir title ta 
the land. The army under Sfcrongbow, which landed in* 
the south of Ireland, was a band of crusaders, marching 
under the banner of . religion. So that, wh^i English 
Protestants lament the obstiuate adherence of the Irii^ to 
Ihe Church of Borne, they may th^nk themselves for 
teaching them the lessee which they have learned so welL 
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No F^eaiox or lUoxs. ' 



It is esisy to tuldierstand flie bitterness wMcli exists 
between the liisli and tbe EngEst Ireland is a conquered 
coxtntry. To reconcile a nation to new masters several 
generations mnst elapse: The woiinded pride of a van- 
quished race caii ba healed only by time, and the most 
eondiliating policy. 

But this feet alone does not explain the long-continued 
itjiimosity. If Ir'eland was a conquered country, so was 
♦Scotland; so was Wales; so was England herself. But 
fn aU these instances there was a gradual fusion of races. 
iPhe victorious invaders gradually melted down into the 
mass of the nation. Thus the feir-haired daughters of the 
Saxons won the hearts of their Norman lords ; and woman's 
Cliarms effected what could not have been effected by 
denturies of wars: iPhus in aH the invasions of England. 
Ancient Britons, Saxons, D^es, and Normans, ran to- 
gether, and have made that composite race, which is now 
l3ie noblest in the world. 

In Scotland and Wales the English at firdfc ^icountered 
the same hostility as ia Ireland. For hundreds of years 
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the name of 4he Saxon was as bitterly liated among tlie 
Highlands, and the Welsh mountains, as across the chan- 
nel But these were parts of one island, and the waves 
of population gradually flowed together. Ireland was a 
distinct country, andj could be Anglicized more slowly. 
Of a proud race, and inflamed with ideas of the an- 
cient glory of his country, the Celt ^»od apart fix>m his 
foreign masters. But time heals all wounds. The blood 
shed m battle sinks into the earth; the grass grows green 
over the slain ; and ancient feuds and wars at last die out 
from the memory of men. Here time would have brought 
oblivion and reconciliation, if continued oppression and 
cruelty had not kept the wounds fresh and bleeding. The; 
most woful blunder . ever committed in the long mis- 
government of Ireland, was the laws early passed prohib- 
iting marriages between the English and the native Irish^ 
— even making it an act of high treason. This rendered 
the evil incurable. The two races, naturally jealous of^ 
each other, were thus forced asunder. -The nation was 
divided into a dominant and a servile class ; between 
whom there must be fbrevOT jealou^, hatred, and ofl^n 
civil war. 

Had lie Normans, at the period of their conquest^ 
prohibited marriages with the Saxons, the same bitterness 
would have been entailed upon England.. The two races 
would never have coalesced. The anii^aosity of «kves to 
their masters would^ have descended from generation to 
generation. The history of England would have been 
little more than a succession of wars betwe^tt two races as 
utterly apart, and as deadly hostile, a3 the Spaniard and 
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tiie 3foor. Had the same barbarcnis laws been passed in 
Wales and ScotlMid, to render impossible a mixture of the 
sul^ugated people with their masters, the English would 
hair^ been as cordially detested in those conntries to this 
day as they are in Ireland. It was the interest of England 
to make the hereditary divisions in her mixed people 
£sappear as fast as possible, and to faae the whole popula- 
tion of the British islands into one nation. But these 
laws rendered the line of division indelible. They 
braiided' the greater part of the nation as a subjugated 
people, and compelled the English to stand always in 
the attitude of invaders, clad in mail, and with arms in 
tiieir handsi The Irish remained a distinct pec^le, almost 
tts much as the Jews, and with the hereditary sense of 
injustice virhich markd that stricken race. The English 
continned aliens in the land, aliens by blood, by language, 
and by rehgion. Thus the two races remained apart, the 
one to cherish an inextinguishable sense of wrong, and 
li^itred of their oppressors, and the other a bitterness 
against tiie poor people whose spirit of resistant they 
could not break. 

In Scotland great social inequalities existed, but the 
orgamzation of tiie Highland dans gave the serf an 
interest in the fevor of his lord. The dansman felt a 
pride in the success of his chieftain. He followed him to 
the war and to the diase, and in return received his 
powerM protection. Sometimes he shared his hospitality; 
The bagpipe was ^beard in the castle grounds, and rude 
Highlanders in their^artans danced on the gi^n sward, 
and then ate and drank at tibeir duef s expense* These 
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friendly cnstoitis, whkk w^re Tenmaiiti& 6f feudal tinses, 
softened the rigoi? of the peasant's lot^ and mafe the 
relation between him and his ^nperiosi^ one of affection. 

'But in Ireland the k)rd and lie peasant were of different 
races, md had no feelings in coihmon. The landlord did 
not deagn to speak to the labo3*er. The peasant did- not 
dare to addi^ess his mast^. They remained sullenly aporiy 
the one in Im palace, the other in his hoveL As there 
was no duty of protectioii on throne side, there was no 
gratitude or aHegiatice (m the other. Such persevering 
misgovemment arose in paal; from ignorance of tho Iriflk 
oharaoter. . ^ 

For six hundred years the English have been master 
of Irdand, and yet they have not understood the people 
of that country. The int^iso sdf-consciousness, the in- 
diHnitable pride and will of an Englishman, present -hint 
from e^nt^ciiig into tike ferfings oi one differently oonstitii- 
ted fr(Hn huiisel£ They have regarded ike natives of 
Ireland ad a tur bulenty haJf-barbaarous people, that must be 
awed by haargh goirernment^ A more ignorant and suicidal 
policy could not be devised. A Frenchman is not mcare^ 
unlike an Anglo-Sa^on than id an Iryunai^ Idke the 
Eighlandei;^ and all Celtic nations^ the Insh are a chivsd-. 
roud, proud,^^ and high-spirited pec^Jci Kiey can not be^ 
oowed by severity. Oppression hvft exas^rates theni and 
renders titem more ungovernable. They call -not be so 
tamed. On the diier hand^ they hav^ Warm hearts, Mid 
might oanly be Conxoliated by Idndnesd. If the English 
could stoc^ to concilijbtionj they would not %d a More 
gratefrd a3»i; loyal pe(^ iil. aU^eir d^miniw^ 
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But the policy eafly adopted in Ireland was that often 
pursued by civilized nations, who have conquered savage 
tribes;, presenting only the alternative of slavery or ex- 
termination. At first the Englidi role was confined to a 
portion ef the island, called the Pale^ But as they extend- 
ed their explorations, they found that it was all a goodly 
land, WOTthy of conquest and pillage. The English laught^ 
pricking oYer the hills of Oonnaught and Munster, r^ed 
in his horse on the heights to look down on ihe broad 
lands, ai^d noble bays and rivers at his feet Sir John 
J)avies wrote home :r-T-" I hav0 vimted all the provinces of 
that kingdom, in sundry journeys and circuits, wherdn I 
have obaerved the good temperature of the ayre, the firuit- 
fiilness of the spyle, the pleasant and eommodiaus seats for 
habitation, the safe and large ports and hav^is, lying open 
&r traffiickeii^ all wefirti parts 6f the world; the kmg inlets 
of many navigable rivi^, .and so many great lafass and 
firesh ponds within the lands, as the like are not to be seaie 
in any part of Europe; ti3be rich fishings jsnd wild Ibwla 
of all Mndi^; and lastly, the bodies and minds of the 
people, endued with extraordinary abilities of nature/^ 

Such was the {>ri£e offered to English eapidity. It was 
an age of l^iUiont cojiq^Met. Oorie^s htd subdued the 
proud Mexican jnbnarchy. Pisarro had ediM Peru, a 
land of gems and gcddj to the^va^ dominions of Spain. 
And now EHzsbeth proposed lihe Gompkele sul^ugation of 
Irdbnd. The policy adopted was as unspaxmg and re- 
lentless as that of Cortez in Mexico. But tibd Briton found 
in tl^ Odt a haughtier foe than the Spaniiard fouxid in the 
)(exica&. The Iriah were often yaaquiidied in battle, but 

B 
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never subdued. It was then prcqx)sed to exterminate the 
people by laying waste the country. Burning and ma^' 
sacre devastated the land. The flames, set to fields of 
waving grain, consumed the food of the people/ Famine 
completed the havoc which war had begun. Then ensued 
a scene of woe, only equaled by the ravages of Hyder 
Ali in the Camatic, " No Sf5ectacle," says Morrison, " was 
more frequent in the ditches of towns, and especially in 
wasted coxmties, than Mx) see multitudes of these poor 
people dead, with their mouths all colored green by eiating 
nettles, docks, and all things they could rend up above 
groxmd." 

It seems too much to impute to England the deliberate 
design of exterminating a whole nation. But long enmity 
and cruel wars had so imbittered the English against the 
Irish, that .they were hardly sensible of the barbarity of 
their conduct. Even the gentle poet Spenser applauds the 
success of this policy, and recommends that the country be 
still kept w^urte, so that gradually it may be depopulated. 
" The land being thus kept from manurance, and their 
cattle from running abroad, by this hard restraint, they 
would quietly consume themselves, and devour one an- 
other; the proof whereof I saw sufficiently in those late 
wars of Munster,' for notwithstanding that the same was a 
most rich and plentifal country, ftdl of com and cattle, 
that you would hav^ thought they would have been able 
to stand long, yet in one year and a half they were 
brought to such wretchedness as that any stcmey heart 
would have rtied the same. Out of every ccarner of the 
woods and glynnes they came creeping forth upon their 
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ksihdis, for their legges cotdd not bear them. They looked 
Kke anatomies of death ; they spake like ghosts crying out 
of thdr graves ; they eat Ihe dead carrions, happy where 
they could find them; yea, and one another soon after^ 
insomuch as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape 
out of their graves ; and if they found a plot of water- 
cresses or shamrocks, to these they flocked as to a feast for 
Ae time, yet not able, to continue therewithall ; that in 
a short space there were none almost left, and a most 
populous country suddenly left void of man and beast" 

During the bitter wars of the time of Charles L, no 
matter which party got the upper hand, the Irish were 
feted to suffer. They sufieied from the duplicity of 
Charles, and they were crudied under the iron hand of 
Cromwell. The Irish were devoted to the house <rf Stuarty 
«id stood by them in all their misfortunes. But this 
wretched femily repaid their devotion with the basest 
treachery. Charles I., and James IL, while looking to the 
Lri^ for supp(»-t, and for the maintenance of their thrones, 
were both playing a double game. The Irish were^ the 
most feithful supporters of the house of Stuart^ and that 
house abandoned Aem to ruin. It found, when too late, 
that in this treachery it had rtuned itself 

CromweU came to ]freland apparently with the feeling 
Ihat the country had never been conquered, and deter- 
mined to finish the -work. He attacked Drogheda, which, 
after an obstinate defense, surrendered on promise of 
quarter. The bravery with which the town was defended 
would have led & genaK>us foe to grant honorable termAi 
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But Gromwell reftised even to ratify the agieemeiit of lutf 
officers, by whicli their livesr were to l^e spaf^ Hd 
ordered the whole garrison to be put to the sword. It con- 
fiOsted of two thousand men, and the butehery occupied 
two dayfi. It was the design of this massacre to strike 
terror into the hearts of the Irish. Perhaps, to soma ex-» 
tent, it succeeded; But it fised the first indelible stain on 
the name of Oliver GromwelL The same harrars weref re* 
peated at Wexford. CrolnweU forbade his soldiers to give 
quarter* ■ ' ■-/ ^^ ^ •. ■--'.■ ^ - ' . 

Then did this holy army take possession of the coun- 
trjr, and (ktoptong themselves tor the Israelites, and Ire- 
land to Canaan, proceeded to distribute tto promised land 
among their tribes. Confiscation followed confiscation* 
Almo^ the wholef island dianged hands. The best Irish 
estates were distributed among the praying captains and 
majors of Cromwell's army* Of the Irish who were per- 
mitted to live, thousand were driven into the wilds of 
Connaught. The Boundhead was as unscrupulous as the 
CavaKer m taMng possession of the Irish lands. BoUi were 
ready to raise the icry of "no pc^ry," or "the English 
interest," whenever it wais necessary to ;seaufe ihem. In 
the civil war in Ulster, in 1641, Sir .William Petty ob- 
serves, " There wa^ now a great game to be played for the 
estates of the Irish proprietanL Upon so great oddd the 
English woi^ and have, besides other pi^ertenses, a gamef 
ster's right at least to tlieir estates, but as for the blood shed 
in the contest, God ilone knows who did occasion it" 

It is an instance of ^ose istrange inconsistencies whioh 
ineet us everywhere ui h^stoiy, that th^ penod when ths 
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EkgBsli people were most dlamoroiifl forKb^BtyiheinsdveSy 
was the period in which they bore most hard upeto others. 
The date of Uberty in England was the date of oj^reasiou 
in Ireland. The Parliament xinder Cromweli hnmanely de^ 
clared "t];Lat it was not their inteaition to extirpate tho 
Irish nation P* And yet this same Parliament, which gave 
liberty to England^: resolved in solemn debate by both 
houses, *Hh»t they would not c6naentto thettoleratiou crfr 
popery in Ireland, or any of his mc^esiy's dominions," 
which was in eflfeot> declaring a war ©f extenBinatiou 
against sevea eighths of ^tlie whcdepopiilatian of tbafc 
coimtry. 

» Every impartial histoorian now concedes the great ser- 
vices rendered by tiie Pimtan» to ^le <3aii8e of English lib^ 
erty. But that they were more advimeed (than the rest 
of their age, in prindples of toleration, is not so apparent^ 
If anywhere on earth just religious liberty could be found 
at that day, it should have been in that band of pilgrnxus 
who sought freedom to worship God amid the forests of 
this new world. Y^ from these shores, blea^ and inhos- 
pitoble, yet dear to our Others, because they afforded a 
refuge from oppression, went forth this counsel to old Engv 
land: *'I beggd ujKifn nty hands aod knees, that the ex* 
pedition against tiiem [the Iriish} may be undertaken while 
the hearts and hands of our souldiery are hot, to whom I 
win be bold tosay briefly 9 haj^^pp" is he Aat 4&lm& reward 
i!hem bM they have served us, arid cursed be he that shall 
do the work of the Lord negligently, cursed be he fliat 
Jplijj^h; feacl^,hi§,s^ar^ ftogx blpqd ; yea, cjirsed be h? that 
jnaks&L not his sword starke druBk- with Irish blood, tlu^ 
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doth not recoiQpense them double for their hellish treach* 
ery to the English, that maketh them not heaps upon 
heaps, and their coimtry a dwelling-place f6r dragons, au 
astonishment to nations : let not that eye look for pity, 
nor that hand to be spared, that pities or spares them, and 
let him be accursed, that cursetib. not them bitterly."* 

Such were the sentiments which national jealousy and 
religious hatred could inspire even in the breasts of good 
inen. With such message came the English to crush the 
last spark of liberty out of a brave -and unfortunate people. 
How different' from that gentle reign which Christ came to * 
establish on earth ! 

When Charles IL was restored to his fether's throne, 
the loyal Irish, who had forfeited their estates for taking 
up arms to support his father, expected to be reinstated in 
tihLeir just possessions. But so fer from thiflj Charles con- 
firmed the confiscations of Cjomwell, thus punishing the 
loyalty of his Irish subjects. The motive, of this strange 
act was curious. It was th^t CromweU, though a regicide 
in England, stood in Ireland as the representative of the 
English interest, and to dispute the authority of England, 
by whomsoever governed, was an offense not to be for- 
given. The whole aim was to establish in Ireland a pow- 
erful English interest. This liad a dotible^ object — ^to pre- 

* Thid Simple Cobbler of Aggftwam in Ameru^, by Bey. ^ditba&iel Ward. 
This clergyman came to tbis country in 1634, and was pastor of tbe churcb at 
Ipswicb, Mass, He returned to England in 1646, and preached before the 
House of Commons, and published a book with the above quaint title, on the 
political state of England, tt is a boolc of muiib wit Its spirit may b6 
judged of from tbs exif act aboTi* 
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vent Xreland from becoming a commercial rival, and to 
Becnre lier dose dependence, upon England. It was a 
scheme of bargain and plunder between England and her 
Iriali colony. To the English residents in Ireland was granted 
as.their shaxe of the spoil, the internal government of the 
country, the broad land§ of the Irish, and their spoliation 
at home, while they were to purchase the support of 
England by the sacrifice of national independence and of 
foreign trade. British statesmen had already begun to see 
that Ireland, if left to, herseli^ might become a great powear 
* on the seas. The natural features of that island, its deep 
rivers, and broad-armed ports, pointed it out as fitted to be 
a great conimercial country. The English government 
a^iticipat^d this, and it therefore became a settled policy 
that Irelalid should be systematically depressed, to prevent 
her becoming a rival of England. Thus, while the ships 
of England were crossing aU oceans, extending the wealth 
and power of their country, the commerce of Ireland was 
subjected to restrictions which, amoimted to a virtual pro- 
Jbibition* While English merchants were reaping the 
wealth of the Indies, the Irish were l^fl; to derive a scanty 
^ubsistence from, digging the soiL In this, Ireland was 
treated like the other English colonies, which do not exist 
^t all for themselves, but only to pour riches into the lap 
of the mpther country. The policy was successful In 
jbwo hmidred years it has made iEngland the richest coun- 
try on earth, and Ireland the poorest. 
< 
The Eevolution of 1688 gave the English a new excuse 
Jbx robbery, £:»: the Ijish had been Mthful to the Mlej^ 
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tnonarcli. The course of ike Ixiak in this civfl war 
<me of hcHior, though of misfarfeune. They defaided Jaanes 
n. hravely at the battle of the Boyne, and would have car^ 
ried l3ie day but for his cowardice and yadllation. But 
while they were shedding their blood for him on the banks 
of iSiat stream which rolled red on that terrible day, the 
monarch deserted them, and fled to France. However, 
they shed no tears for that. They wotc heartily glad to 
have him gone. "Change kings," was their cry, " and we 
will fight flie battle ovot again." They were then firee to 
carry on the war on their own account, imchecked by a 
cowardly king. They retired behind the Shannon, and 
threw themselves into Athlone and limerick. William 
advanced to attack them, and was ^gnally defeated. The 
next year the great Marlborough resumed the walr with 
better success. "Hie last fortress fell, and the war was ended. 
Two days after the treaty was signed, the Prencb appe«^ed 
off the coast, coining, as they have generally done, to tiie 
assistsince c^ Ireland, a little too late. The glory of that 
long defense of their country and their king, belongs to 
the Irish alone. The fete of war was agauast them, but 
their honor, their courage, and their fidelity, had at least 
been maintained^ and should have secured them generous 
terms, ^ever had a struggle less reason to be denoimced 
as a BebelHon: They fought against rebellion. But the 
pretense was eagerly seized for new ccmfisoations. Ireland 
was once more a conquered country, and '^tothe viotcars be^ 
long the spoils." "William himself was an enlightened and 
tolerant king. He was carried away by no fiiribus hatred 
Df the Irish, or of ihm religion. The Prince .<rf Orange 
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#as no Orangenian, though that persecuting association 
liave taken his name. But he was overborne by the rapa- 
cious soldiers who followed his banners. Again ancient 
Irish femilies were compelled to Jeave their homes and the 
graves of their fathers, and go forth like Abraham, not 
knowing whither ihey went. Again, a new brood settled' 
in the land. Wasted counties were filled up by the En- 
glish plantations. Almost the whole of Ulster was occu- 
pied by Scotch Presbyterians. - 

In Scotland th^ehave been two open rebellions since 
— ^in l7l5, and in 1746. It is hardly a hundred years since* 
^e English Cavalry rode down the Highlanders, who had 
taken up arms for Charles Stuart, on the field of CuUoden. 
But !how dijfferent was the treatment of Scotland fi'om that 
oflrelandi 

Such has been the War of extermination which England 
has carried on in Ireland. By the most sweeping confisca- 
tions known in the history of the wbrld, and*by a general 
system of expatriation pursued for hundreds of years, she 
has tried to root out the old stock, and to cause the nation 
to dwindle away. God has brought their counsels to naught. 
The more the Irish have been oppressed, the more they 
have increased. In spite of war and femine, they have 
multiplied like the Israelites in Egypt. 

Where the proud spirit of the Irish could not be bro- 
ken, the alternative has sometimes been given them to em- 
igrate. At the surrender of Limerick was witnessed a 
scene which illustrates the spirit of Irishmen. In the terms 
of capitulation it was agreed that the troops who were un- 
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willing to enter the service of England should have liberty 
to retire to France. A flag was planted in front of the 
town ; the representatives of three kings stood beside it ; 
and as the army marched by, those who chose the service 
of the King of England were to file to the left, those who 
chose France to keep on. All was silence pn the plain, 
save the slow trainp of fifteen thousand' men. A few hun- 
dreds only turned to the left; The great body marched on 
in solid column, preferring exile to a home in their coun- 
try no longer free. They were soon the flower of the 
armies of Louis XIV, 

So the severity of Cromwell drove thousands into 
foreign countries — a, suicide policy, which England haa 
had cause to rue on many a bloody field. This led to the 
formation of Irish brigades, in the continental armies. A 
reserve of these troops turned the tide of battle at Fontenoy 
against "the proud Cimiberland." So England hs^ oftien 
been crossed by the sword of her exiled subjects in the 
armies of Napoleon, and in both .the American wars. 
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DimuHCBi ov BsuGR)ir.«<-^Br thb fitaom^Txoir did koi« miAD nr 

laJEtiAND. — P]^^SCUTION OF THE OaTH(»JC8. 

The 6aiise wWcli more tlian all otiiers has kept tip 
the aUenation of races in Ireland, has been difference of re- 
ligion. Without bearing this in mind, no one can under- 
hand Irish history. This is the cause which has made its 
dvil feuds and wars so bitter. 

Had the Refotmation spread in Ireland as it did in 
Scotland, there might have been a gradual assimilation of 
the Celtic and Saxon races. But as it stopped the other 
side of the channel, it rather aggrava4«d the condition of 
the Iri^h, as it destroyed the only bond which remained 
between them and their conquerors, the bond of religion. 

A stumbling-blo^k to the reader of Irish history is th6 
feet that the Reformation nevipr spread in Ireland It wiU 
not do to set this down at once to the stupidity of the 
Irish people. Whatever calamity it may have been to 
them that they did not embrace the new religion of their 
masters, the Protestants of England have themselves to 
blame for it. The measures employed to introduce it ^re^ 
Volted the nation. Had it been brought to them in the true 
spirit of Christianity, it would have met little resistance. 
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Had pains been taken to instruct the people, to commend 
the new faith to thdx intelligence or to their affections, 
the effect would have been different. Had their preju- 
dices beeii condliated by kindn^s ; had their confidence 
been won by the ministry of truly pious men, who went 
among the people, who sympathized in their depressed 
state, who shared ftheir poverty, and instructed them by 
conversation and by example, they wouM have found will- 
ing hettew in ihe eaUns of that warm-hearted pe<^e. 
Had some bold and earnest reformer, like John Elnox, 
risen up, to give his own stamp to the clergy, and devoted 
himself to the welfare of the people^ the Eefortnaticm. would 
doubtless have spread as rapidly as it did in Sootlsmd. 

Mappj for Ireland had it been sol What makes Scot- 
land the glory of all lands? Her lulls are bleak. Hei^ 
glen3 are wild and savage. The rain beats on her bald 
mountains. Her gorges foam with mist Whali hand nn*r 
seen hath made flowers. bloom u{)on the barren waste? A 
pure religbn has descended Jike a baptism on her hills. 
And from many a lonely sheiling steals up the voice of 
prayer and of singing* These glens are made beautiftd by 
the &et of heavenly guides. . "On the Grampian hills" the 
spiritual shepherd "feeds ^his flock." 

But in Ireland the change of religion was a mere matr 
ter of policy, and it was forced upon the nation in th^ 
most harsh and intolerant spirit That <x>untry has been 
tmfortunate in the apostles who have imderta^ai to teach 
tier a better fidth than her early, simple Christianity, 
Henry H., who was oommismoned to subdue Ireland to th^ 
Pope, before- he could enter on that holy work, lyas whip-. 
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ped by eigkt xm)nks for &e m^rotor of a saint at tiie skrine 
of St Thomas o£ Canterbiiry, Of Henry VIII. who inlapo* 
duced the BeSoirmatii^ the Mgh r^mtation for sanctity is 
well knowm As the motives of this monarch were &6 
lowest,;So lite means he employed were the worst. The 
preachers sent among tibe Irish were generally ignorant, 
tod often not even men of decent morals. They took no 
pains to learn the Iridi langiw^e. The liturgy was read 
in Et^lish, which k> Ihe peaeanlry was an nnknown 
tongue. In condescension however to popular ignorance, 
wh^e an Englidi reader could not be found, permission 
was given to celebrate the service in Latin 1 Of two im- 
known tongues Ihe people chose that whidi they had been 
acciEstomed to heaar from Iheir priests. For ike ^nritual 
welfere of Ae pe^e the imported clergy eared nothing. 
So utterly neglected wias religiouQ instruction, tiiat but 
for the Presbyterians of the north, and the Methodists^ 
who have been the missiijnaries of the poor, Protestantism 
at this day would hardly have a name in Irdand, except 
among the aristocracy and the hangers-on of government. 
The reetor stood aloof fix)m the peasant, and hardly took 
liotice of hS|i existence except iu collecting his tithes; 
while the priest was his companion, his counselor and 
friend. Was it strange that the poor people, who always 
judge morie frdm ^xampl^ than from argument, should 
have hesitated to abandon the faith of their fathers for a 
ttew ireligion which fri^dshed such soorry examples ^f 
pietjr? Attached therefore as we are to tibe Protestant 
laith, we can hoi but regard flie feet that the Irish climg to 
their ancient religion tinder tiiese circumstances as most 
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hcmoiable to their national cliaracter. It is no credit to a 
man to cliange religions without yerj substantial -reasons. 
He who does it puts shame upon hi0 fathers by deserting 
the &ilJi in which they lived and died But what reason 
had the Irish to change their fSaith? Of the. abstract 
points in dispute probably not one in a thousand had .the 
means of forming a judgment, even if he had the capacity 
to decide upon such questions. Since then they could 
have no opinion of their own, they could only change on 
the authority of some one whose sup^or knowledge- and 
character should be a sufficient guaranty for the truth 
and excellence of . his doctrine. ,But Henry YJIL was 
hardly enough of a sdint to create a strong presumption in 
favor of the reformed Christianity. Was it a proof of the 
stupidity of the Irish that ,thfey did notinstanfly recognize 
that exemplary king^ or his royal daughter Elizabeth, to 
be divinely commissioned to preach a new religion ? Was 
it to their disgrace that they did not fersake the &ith 
which they had received from their spiritual guides at the 
bidding of a tyrant, or of an imperious woman? Lordly 
prelates were easily, seduced to change liieir church for 
the sake of advancement. Out of nineteen bishops in the 
time of Elizabeth, seventeen abjured popery as readily as 
in the former reign they had renounced Protestantism.* 
But the parish priests and the poor i)easantry dung to the 

* TaylcMr's History of the CUyiI Wart m IridUmd This work has beeo re> 
published io this oountiy in two volumes of Harpw*s Family Library^ under 
the title of History of Ireland. The references to it here are to the American 
edition. .^ . 
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qi^tsliip of their &theia Wlikh gay e the better evidence 
of an eamait &itk in GhristiaHQily ? 

The Puritans brought .stiU another form of doctrine. 
But of tbese new Protestants all that the Irish saw, was 
that they were' foreigners, who invaded their country with 
their creed in o»e hi^d and the sword in the other ; that 
they olaimed to be saiats, aiid so to have a right to possess 
the eardi; that they came to drive out the Zriah as hea- 
then, and were more anxious to extermioate th^n to con- 
vert them, dboe the fdnner only would enable them to 
seize upon their lands^ The Irish could not yield to such 
arguinajtSi They could not associate religion witji con- 
£scatk>n and massacre^ They could not receive the gospel 
fiom hands red with tiie blood <rf thw br^hren. 

It was manifestly for their interest to turn Protestants. 
But to have done so, instead of dK)wing them a more 
devout people,, would only have evinced an indiflSerence to 
all rdigion. It would have, argued about as sincere ccm- 
viction as Bem's. turning Mohammedan. Nothing shows 
such entire recklessness of religion as ^ility in changing 
k. It is therefore the stroii^est prpof that the ancient 
Christianity had a hold upon the affections of the Irish 
people, that they would not diange it, even when driven 
from their homes and threatened with desith. 

If any thing had been wanting to complete the aliena- 
tion of ihe Irish from the Befqrmed doctrine, it was sup- 
plied by the attempt to enforce it by cruel laws. We 
hear much of the persecution of Protestants in former 
ages by Catholics, and it is well to be reminded that Prot- 
estants in their days of power have not always been mild 
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ft&d tolerant.f Hrtmau nature must be clianged before 
the Insh Catholics can Tegard Pxotestantbm with aay 
oilier ^otiooLd than those of horror. Erom the day 
that Heniy VlJLL proclaimed a new religioa through*^ 
out the^ British Islands^ they have known nothing of 
it but its oppiiessions. It is aasodated with England, the 
coimtry which they.moet hate. T-o this day they have 
but one word in theiEt language to designale Engtishman 
imd Protestant Both are ^JSasaana^ The reiy name 
recalls the wrongs of hundreds crf^ears.. It brings afiresh 
to mind the oppressors of iheir <5ountacyj the murderers of 
iJ^eir &tii^ni and mothers. The Protestants first came to 
Ireland, lil^ Mohammed among ihe bribes of Arabia, sword 
in hand. Instead of soothing-^down old enxmtiea, they xe» 
Tived hereditary feuds, and made the hatred of th^ Saxon 
and the Ceh more bitter and relentlefls. Wh^a religion if 
perverted to sancticm wrong.; when an unenlightened ppn-* 
science or mistaken sense of duty justifies persecution, it 
produces a cruelty more refined, a torture mose excjuisitei) 
than mere revenge knows howto prepare for its victims* 
Thus, when the Puritans earns to Ireland^ tibe intensity of 

* I shall not soon xbrget a ooav^sation witiii the president of Maynooth^ 
We were walking in the library of the Coljiege, talking of the Churdi of 
Rome. He listened with kindness to njy objections, and made such answer^ ' 
as he thou^t-satisfSACtdy. I expressed sbliorreDce of the p^risec^tions 
by the Catholies. Hd jtt^ped, mad i^eakibg sibwif aad/with great •oergj; 
replied, ** Yes, the OptiM^ios bftve perseeuted,; bot not more than the Protect 
tants; and never— iieyer in the history ef the world was there an instance of 
such persecution as that of th6 Irish Catholics." The earnestness with which 
be spoke startled me, but since I am better aoqoa&ited witii tiie wroogs of 
Inioomitry, it BO longer eze^iNu^risa' ^ -. - > > 
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tiieir religious jseal led them into cruelties which their 
hearts would not have prompted* They were. ready to 
call down tire from heaven to burn up th^ enemies, be* 
cause these were also the enemies of the Lord. They had 
continually before their minds the Isi:aelit^ in Canaan^ 
and felt called upon by the voice of God to exterminate 
an idolattous nation. They were fo^kd of quoting the 
texts, ^ THiat thy feet may be dipped in the blood .of. thine 
enemies, and thiai; the tongue of thy dogs may be red with 
the eattie,*' and ** Tho high praises of <Jc5d were in their 
moutibs, and a two-edged sword in their hands, to execute 
vengeance uppn the heathen, and punidmients upon the 
people." ^ ^ 

The Cathdios have been brcmded with in&my because 
some of them have held that no fidth was to be kepi 
with heretics. -We are not anxious to screen them from 
deserved reprobation. A doctrine so atrocious, wlierevefr 
it appears, djLOuld be held up to Ae detestation of man* 
kind. But let the truth be told; Maijy of the saintly 
Purrtans taught no better morality. They held that all 
obligations were dissolved in tri^ting with the enemies of 
God and man. "Not a few of the preaelier3 of that 
period -denounced from their pulpits the .^paring of the 
papists aaa heinous sin, and urged tihe godly to consum* 
mate the work of slaughlery even as Samuel had hewed 
Agag in pieces brfore the Lord at GilgaL"* 

K we ask the catise of this inhumanity, "we shall find 
that it was owing to religious bigotry, stimulated by self' 
interest. The Protestants of Ijrel^d were honorable n^en 
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in other respects. Thej made great pretenaiGns to re* 
ligion. They were men of integrity and nncommoa 
purity of life— ^honest, upright, fearing God, and not awed 
by man. They, too, had shown a heroism in suffering in 
their evil times, ,which had won for them liie admiration 
of mankind. But fanaticism hardened their hearts. It 
steeled them against pity. The spirit of religious bigotry, 
which is set on fire of hdl, consumed every sentiment of 
humanity. 

We do not charge these crimes to. the whole Prot^tant 
world. 5ut neither is it jBsdr to charge, the sentiments of 
a few fanatical Dominicans upon lie whole of Catholic 
Christendom. Persecution was the error ndt of one 
church only, but of an age ignorant and superstitious — 
an age, we trust, forever paat. . 

But the determination to crush Popery was not left to 
ihe occasional: violence of persecution. It was framed into 
a code of laws, more bitter and relentless than ev^ before 
were devised to put down a religicm. Gladly would we 
pass ovei: this dark chapter, but tiie truth <>f history com- 
pels us to notice the penal laws ^laoted against the 
Catiiolics of Ireland. , Pe^eoutions have taken pl^<5e in 
other oountries. EdLigious wars have destroyed the tran- 
quillity of many nations. But a cruelty so 4systematized, 
a code so. inhuman, we know not where .else to fini 
"You abhorred it," said Burke, "aa. I did, for its vicious 
perfection,; for I must do it justice, it was a complete sys- 
tem, full of coherence and consistency, well digested and 
well composed in all its parts. It was a ^laahine of wise 
and elaborate contriyance, and as well fitted fbr tiie op« 
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jfteasaon^ mxporeriahm&iit aad degiradatiou of a people, and 
file debasemeiit in them of human nature itself, aa ^eyer 
proceeded &om the perv^i»d ingenuity of man." 

By. the laws passed in the reign of Queen Anne, a 
Catholic could not purchase an afere- of ground in the 
kingd<Hn. He could not plarohase any manor, or tene- 
ment, or even hcdd a le^se for a term exceeding thirty-one 
years. Evmi hisJeaae, if he got over a certain profit from 
it, he forfeited to the first Proliestaaxt yrho made the dis* 
ciovery. Jl a Cathohc owned a horse, of whatever value, 
a Pirote^^ant could take it from him upon paying him five 
pounds. Catholics were excluded : from maaiy profitable 
branches of trade, and in many instances frc«n residence 
within the walls of cities. If they were not reduced to 
absolute penury, it was from no lack of eflfort to impov- 
erish them. 

A Catholic could hold no office of trust or emolument^ 
either civil or niilitaiy; and this, though the army and 
navy weifo^ filled with Irish. Catholids, serving as privates. 
They were admitted into the ranks as slaves, but never 
allowed to be maste]:s; Thus the sen$e lof dignity and 
self-respect which comes from the possessicoi of property, 
or from offi<5ial station, was utterly broken down. Catholics 
had no hand in the administration, of justiee, and dared 
ttot hope fi)r redress fo(r any wrong. They vrere not ev^i 
allowed to sit ot^ grand juries. Thus there was no obstacle 
to the petty tyranny of the country justice. The Protes- 
tant ascendency had the gratification of making their 
l^^vy hand felt in ev^ry village and c^bin of unhappy 
Ireland. Nor in this extremity had the Catholic the 
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sesonrce of edacatioiiy or of peaceful jeligioufi yrotAsp^ 
eatholics were not allowed degreeSi in the nniversity of 
Dublin; nor oould they found or endow any university,, 
college, or scliool of their own, even to educate their own 
childreiL A papist could not teach, even as assijstant to a^ 
Protestant master. A leward of ten pounds was oflfereA 
for the discovery Of a Catliolio usher I 

This narrow policy punished itsel£ JEor- 9a the Irish 
ecclesiastici* could not obtain an education, in flMT owuj^ 
country, they were, sent to study in the seminaries of- 
France and Spain, and returned to Ireland, stronger ins 
their Catholic prejudices, and unlimited in their devotixiB^ 
to the, Pope, ... 

Still the vengeance of the law hung over fliem. They 
were not permitted to celebrate their religious worship^ 
Fifty pounds w^re offered for the discovery of a Catholia 
bishop^ and twehly poinds for Sf^riest I ^ 

A Catholic could not marry a Protestant As late as* 
1746, (scarce a hundred years ago,) this law wsto amended 
by an addition, that any rpi^ist priest, who oelebtated sucli 
a marriage, should be hangbdl Thus were they branded 
as a degraded race; Guilty of no crime, convicted, of not 
wrong, i^in^ly for, his religious faith^ &e Oat^oHcvWaa* 
visited with those penalties, which, under just laws, are>^ 
reserved for robbery and muarder, CathoKfis and . Protes- 
tants were kept apart from \miAL How could they help^ 
feeling that they w^pe natural enanies ? " Such lawe^ '' i^d 
an Irish orator, " were sown like the dragon's teeth in my 
country; but, thank Ood, the harvest has been annedj 
menl" ■ > -• ...-.-. a. ... .v-». .. 
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' But tlik infanioiis code went still fitrther/and attempted 
ijo introduce discord into every CaAolic femily.; It sought 
to destroy ccmfidencfe between parents and ohildren, by 
holding out temptations W tke ^»n to rob his fether. If 
the son of a psqpist conformed to A^ established reli^on, 
he succeeded to the &mily estate, wMdsi from that moment 
==the fether could not sell, nor moiigi^e, nor dispose of by 
"wilL Ko papist could be in a line of entail, but the 
^estate paa^ <ai to liie next Protestant heir, as if the 
'papist were dead. A papist could not be the guardian of 
his :Own child; K the cluld, though eyer so young, pre- 
tended to be a Protestant, it was taken from the fethei\ 
■and placed under the care of the nearest Protestant 
relation. At Ae same- lame the fetiier was bound to pay 
«n annuity, for its support,"*^ * 

Such were the laws against the Ca&olics of Ireland^ 
passed by the Protestant ascendency of that country^ 
backed by England;— a code, which did not come down 
from t3ie dark ages, but which was enacted at t|ie com- 
mencement of the Ei^teenth Century I And this at the 
Very time that the minfeters of England were engaged in a 
negotiation with the Em{>eror of Germany to obtain a full 
toleration of Protesfcantism in lis dominions! "Shame 
can no farther go.*^ 

' These laws were executed in the most sanguinary 
Bpiiit., CathoHo chapiels were 6hut up by force. Their 
clergy were sent to prison, or into exile. . The liistory of 
persecution m Ireland has not been so often presented as 

* For a full exposure of the enormity of this oodfi^ see Sidney Snuth's 
artidea in the Edinburgh RefieWi and P«t4r Flytnley** Letten. 
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of that in ScotlaiiAr Bxit if worthily writteiij it would be 
found as rich in tales of religious heroism as that of the 
Scotch covenanters. Priest-hunting was an amusement 
for the gently in Ixekad as well as^ in Scotland. Some- 
times bloodhounds were employed to track the game.*^ 
And many were the fiaithM priests, who met their flocks 
in oaves, in mountains, and morasses^- to administer the 
rites oi their religion. 

"We record these acts of wrong in no q)irit of triumph 
at the discovered tyranny of another country. It is no 
psart of the des^ o* this volume to revive bitterness 
against England, the Mother of Nations^ We can isp^ak 
even of these things with caliymess, for^ they are irrevo- 
cably past, and there is no prcwpect that they will ever 
return. Still it is fit that they should live in history, 
along with, tides of Bastilles and Inquisitions, as melancholy 
pfoofeof V . 

** Maa'a inhnmanity to man.* . 

The attempt to coerce the Irish produced the same 
effect as that to enforce confQrmity upon the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. The Scotch resisted the encroachment on 
their religious rights with the characteris^c stubborness of 
their nation. " On- reading of the new liturgy in Edin- 
burgh, no sooner had the dean, arrayed in his surplice, 
opened the book, than a multitude, cljq)ping their hands, 
and cryijig out, a popel a pope! antichristi stone him! 
raised such a tumult that it was impossible to proceed with 

. *Taylor»ToLii,p^68. 
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the service."* Sudr arguments were not to be resisted. 
The Scotch at last preyarled, and obtained freedom to 
enjoy their Presbyterianism in peace. The struggle of the 
Irish, if less violent and less successful, was not less 
honorable.. It was the cause of liberty in, both cases. 
Covenanter and Catholic alike contended for freedom to 
worship God."^ And on the Irifih uiocar, as.in the Scottish 
glen, it was to the honor of a poor peasjaitry that they 
citing to theSr ancient Mth, rather than I'eceive passively a 
religion of which they knew nothing but that it was the 
author of, thdrwoea 

That the Irish character has survived such persevering 
^orts to crush and brutalize it, is the most extraordinary 
feet in the history of that people. That they retain to 
this day such wit and humor, sucl| gayety, and an attach- 
ment aa affecting to their native land, is the most signal 
proo^ of the elasticity of their national character, and 
gives the best hope that they wiU yet rise- above all their 
mis£:x]rtuaes,- aipid secure the ha|)piness and glory of their 
coxmtry^ ^ ^ < 

^ * iBomeli History of EnglancL 
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^ JSme first organized movement for liberty in Irelan d 

, -nrod r>r;/.oCT?^TiQrq l^y^^^^ ATTlf^ r can Bevc^lution. Our seven 

years' war of independence was -flie beginiiing of modem 

revolutions. T he wave of li berty, roll ing jBrom the we at, 

soon began to break o n tne JJiuropean shor^. Its first dia- 

1 neara in Ireland. ^^ 



When tha news came that the eolonfes of Great Britain 
^^ beyond the seas Jiad broken out into open rebellion Ap raitiat 
\ the mother country, ^ people of the T^ritifth ialn.Tid s were 
c imanimous that it should be suppressed by force of amis. 
^ They had befixugfifsjagtonaed to speak of their foreign pos- 
sessions as \our colonies, " ^^hat alinost every man in the 
uni ted IdngdamTbll as IflKeA^ricans were rebels against 
h JTnfiel £ Besides it was a matter easily accomplished. One 
vigorous blow would annihilate ihe young power that £ad 
begun to lift its head beyond the ocean, and to deal this 
was essential to the integrity and glory of the Britidi em- 
pire. 
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Eemote from the scene of contegtjr^^ftn^ a^- firy»t fe>i^ ^ 
no danger from the war vliich England was waging w ith v 
her revolted colonies . ^ Bnt when France and^ gain came 



r 



^^ 



forward to ^^f^- pa. H in the contest, that country was plac ed ^, 
in imminent peril. The combined fleets w^» then superic»: l 
to tibie navfid force of England, and they rode through St 
George's Channel in triumph, ^r\c\ If^ni^ftatft ned a descent *q 
upon the '"^j\f\]} ^^^^ Rli^nlr^ filfiy jsg^t^^ tV^i^rft ig^ tia ^ ) 
, ^rce in Ireland to resist them. T he troops had be en called* 
oflf to America, and there remained in the whole island not; 
inore than fiv^ thousand soldiers to repel an invai^on, or to -^ 
suppress domestic insurrection. . 1}\p^ loyf^ nllftb^^"*^" H- ^ 
came pJ ftfP*^^ . Only dghteen years before, Belfest had <7* 
been invad^ by the French. The iQhab itaTit.a n/>^pfjtj[- j 
tioned the English government for troopg to i^rotect the X 
city,^ The answer diflfll056d the weaiaiess of England at ^ 
that moment Th^ govenanent declared that all the forc e 

fliAy or^nW ffpp.Ty wAia hu]f f^ ^?^^p o^ iliflrnnniif^ M'^i *^^^ 

half a com pany of invalids 1 Of coiucse the French could 
enter Belfast without firing a gun. The peo ple th^n det^ - 
mined to arm the mflftWftft t^ p^^^^^ ^^^^^ j ^irQlf^Y Th^if 
be^an, in 177 8, the f^rfrvivy^ljon -rf thffTllJnh Y^l^^ntfm^ 
Tiie spirited town ot iie 



; took the lead, an^rrrtherciti^s 
and counties soon followed. The governmeiit oould not 
refiise them anas , ai^d the organization flprw^ rapidly 
^til it numbered eighty thousand inen, well armed, and 
supplied with near a hundred pieces of caipton. This 
wasA fcicm toQ.JaCTaida ble to b e ^ft^^, W Vff In- 
vasion was atteoxpted . Tins was Se tot benefit of ^ 



^ 
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American Bevolutidn to Ir dand . I It gave^T a pa^onal 



U 



M^nwhile the war was ailentiv producing a vast mora l 
^t. At first the resistanee 6f America was looked \ip«a 
!jr ^ ai x audacioiifi rftbelHon . Europe had not learned to re- 
spect her valor in the flield, nor to Jtppreciate the principles 
fpr which she fought. But^ f^fr war went on, the fee l- 
^ ^ing sof the Irish, and to some^ extent of the E n^l igh t)^ple , 
%^ ch9.nged from contempt to respect, and_^o mj'espe^toj 
V 5SS^5' ^^^ long line of muskets which, gleamed ov^ 
t tiie breastwork on Bunker^s Hill , and shot incessant flame, 
taught the British battalions that they had an en^emy that 
was riot to be despised. The darkest h our of the Bevo lu- 
-tio n was when the aritiy ol W asbin gon fledthrough X ew 
Jersey, tracking the ground with blood, the foe in hot pur- 
suit. Yet even then their triumphrwas short. Crossing 
tile Delaware in midwinter, amid floating ice, t he rebe l 
fhero had smrprifJiftd two d^ftfifibmrntn iti tihrj rcaiii ps, fought 
an dwon-fcwo pitched battle s, an d recrossed with his pri s- 
oner s, befo re the main body of the roval troop could be 
^ brought up to t he attack. A^mve eneii^s could not re- 
% "TOse their admiration of these. 
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anng achievements, and 
tales of the rebel Valor found their way across the sea,^ and 
turned the current :of European sympathy in favor of these 
brave -defeiiders Of their native land. 

The brilliant army of Burgoyne, as they marched out 
of their camp to lay down their arms, and cast a look 
-towards the rude former soldiery that surrounded them, 
cefuld not suppress a feeling of admiration for these men, 
who, though they had wives and children to make life 
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4oar, had come ont fi-om tiieir; mountaiii liom^s at the call 
of their country^ to peril life in the field of battle. 

Meanwhile the attention of Europe beoame more fixed 
_^^ thi°"'^^^""'^^ "ffftTi From being -viewed as a jebellion, it 
began to be regarded as a rightful struggle for libertjj aild 
■to afcttaract the syinpathies of the fiiends of freedom through- 
'ont ' Bnrc^e. Enthti aiastic- soldiers of liberty crossgjj th^^^ 
^eas t o share the* fortunes^f t he Americ an ag ^g' And "^ 
when the battles at Yorktown^were. siietioecl, there was 
many a heart which rcgoiced even in the kingly^ cotirts of 
'Europe. The French grenadines, 'who' saw the prorid ool- 
nmns of Cornwallis file through their ranks as captives, 
caught the enthusiafflu for liberty, which beiit in every 
American bosom in that glad hour of triumph. And they 
carried back the principles of fireedopa to take root in the 
soil of France. * ' ^ 

At iJie same time t he spell of JBnglish invincibiLifcy was 
sinking. From year to year the war went on. Campaign 
after campaign was begun and ended, and yet conquest 
jseemed aa-distant as ever. No vanquished rebels sued for 
peace. No royaL proclamation announced that .the colo- 
nists were subdued, and their leaders brought to punishment 
t Thus it conti nue d for eight years^ till England had to ac- 
^knowle^e 4^ e unwelcome truth that s he could, notj gon- 
^quer America, and to g ive up the attempt. 
' The vm li ^tgr ated in Irelanj^ ^^- ^l^^^ If^y? It, ^ 
hrpHght no gfery^Jbut it brought heavv taxes . Of the few ^ 
rj pticles of trad e ^lar.^ rAmf^jy^A/l fn.tTift Irish^ the p rincipal 
was linens. For these . the American AnTom'e^fl InuA far. 
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nished the most profitable marke t. T his trade the war s A 
oiSc e destroyed . ^Besides, the English govermnent had . 
prohibited the exportation of com, lest it shoxdd xar- 
cnitonsly reach the other side of the Atlantic. Thus 
the m iseriea of war were broupsht home to tb^ar ow il 
hearths. - ■ ■" 



But the great effect was in the example of indepen- 
dence gained- America was free . "British sqLpiemacy 
had fellen there like a spent thunderbolt"* In seve n 
years she had [jninrrl Jin;jTirlcpr,Tiflonnnj whilri frrr mV 
^^'^T'^'''^ yptfljy IHjg^ g roaned in bondage. Must 

this always be ? Were^ey doomed^to remain forever a 
nation of slaves ? 
^>y^ The Irish volunteers had secured thei r first obj ect^ 

|s safet y jfrom a foreiem foe . By this they had learned their 
^ ' power. And now a greater object seemed within reach, to 
%/ secure some degree of independence for themselves. -They 
< determined not to lay dq w^ fh^T a-rmg i^y||;j> the odious r e- 
^^§tTiotions on t heir trade should be ab olished. Their com- 
merce should be no longer the hazara of war, nor sacri-, 
ficed to the jealousy of English and Scotch merchants. 
They resolved that Ire Ur>d ahmilrl ftrj^^y tli at free trad e 
for "p^^^^h ahip. }}^{\ vaat natural facilities .- Norwould they 
lay down their lurms, until they had obtained the right to 
make their own law:s; until their parliament should be 
emancipated from the control of England. 

Th() wpftfii' ^e was sublime . It was the first organized 
movement for liberty which Ireland had seen far many 
centuries. There had often been times of turbulence 

♦ Grattan. 
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and of popular violence. The old history of Ireland 
is full of civil wars. Tfhe days of strife had been many. 
Gld fends had descended from sire to son, and often broken 
forth in deeds of vengeance. Many a chief had marshaled 
his clan. War-crie3 had echoed in the glens and down 
the vales. Corpses had been strewn on the mountain and 
the plain. 

But since that day when the Irish nation assembled on 
the memorably- field of Clontarf, and, in a battle which 
raged from dawn till set of sun, broke ftarever the power 
of the Danes — ^the people had never appeared united amtU 



British chain clinging to his rags : he may be naked, but 
he shall not be in iron." Before, the nation had appeared 
as dead. Everywhere reigned the stupor of despotism. 
But now, beneath this sur&ce of death a great nation's 
heart began to beat. 

England resisted aa long as she dared. And. Scotland, 
though she had suffered so much from England, joined in 
the opplression of Ii:eland. Glasgow petitioned with Liver- 
pool and Manchester against repealing the restrictions 
on Irish commerce. But eighty thousand men in arms 
were not to be trifled with.. The columns of liberty were 
on the march for the capitol, and the English ministry- 
gave way. Tho princ ipal restrictions on Irish tradeweje 
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tlilTQn Q^ and thus wad yielded to feax what had long, been 
denied to justice^ . . - 

It was a great point carried. Bnt a greater one stiH re- 
mained, to/ Secure 4;helegisto;ive independence of Ireland^ 
She had a p»jlianient.^ She demanded that it should be 
free. Grattan rm^yed in the Irish legislature, that " no 
power on earth save the king, l ords, and commons ^f 

K^SdHT^ ^ rVfrht t.n thqIta \^y^^ JXt* jT»p1oTi^» The 

"Volunteers, aS one. man, a ffirmed the dedaarati onV What 
'TT>rprh,^ ha-vft iiftf.7r i6e~result,' had the American war^b^^ 
prol(>nped. it is impossible to say> But "thesurrendei: of 
Lord Cornw«hilis at Yorktown^" says an Irish historian, 
"lost America, to Gr^t, Britain,- but preserved Ireland." 
Lord: North was forcj&d to .resign; and a new ministry, 
of which Fox; was a, member, at the s^rr^ - t{\p\e . acknow l- 
edged the independence of Ameri ca, a nd granted justi ce 
to Ireland: — Hkiglaud ffenounced the right of control over ■ 
the legidature of her '^sister island. That parliament was 
definitely acknowledged to be an independent body, as 
free to make laws for Ireland as; the English parliament 
was to ma^ laws for England. The same itidependen oe 
was conceded to the Irish courts. TTiftrp. wag -ni^ Imig^p g-n 



appfy^l froTT^ tj^^rn tn ^ KipliPr I^^ti^HuTi tr^>mTial 

This great concession, called by Burke ^^-t)i^ Irish B^ v- 

tinn oi? Ififtfi li9.fl s ecured for England . It was ob^ned 
by union and firmness, without the shedding of one drc^ 
of blood. This success showed what Ireland inight have 
obtained at almost^ any period of her history by similar 
unanimity. 
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The eutiiTisksm wbick the attainment of legiaktiye in? 
dependence eixated in Ireland w^ unbounded. The na* 
tion breathed more freely. The laborer looked around on 
his hills with a jwrpuder eye; The voice of the peaaaat was 
more cheerful in his^ cakrin.- His step was lighter on the 
heath. All olassea were in. t^^nsports. at the idea that 
Ireland was once more a free- nation. 

But the work was not ended. Great abuses stiE ex- 
isted in the. internal co^istitution of the eountry* The 
ohams which bound her were indeed struck oSL But her 
limbs were paralyzed so that she ootidd. not w^Ik. Her 
legislature wto no logger a^ mere deputation of the English 
parliament ; still it very imfierfectly represeaited the Irish 
people. The n^ass had no politicals power. By the laws* 
against the Catholics three fourths of the nation were dis- 
franchised. And the mode of representation was as bad 
as it couldibe. The same rotten borough system eadsted 
there*^ which it cost such a^ struggle tosuppi^s&in England* 
Indeed a^ large nuyority of^menitbeis' of Pailiitment were 
nominees of boroughmongers. ' "Two thirds of the Irish^ 
House of Commons," said Grattan, " are returned by less 
"'^an one hundi^d persons. Thisis not eVen an aristoc- 
*" racy.. It is an oligarchy." Men who held ofBice were^ 
also freely admitted- to seats. Of 144 m^ority in one case, 
104 were placemen and pensioners. Thus were afforded 
fiu3ilities for unlimited corruption. That bribery was em- 
ployed to carry the measures of government,^ was noto- 
rious. . Peerages were sold, and the money applied to buy 
up the borough proprietors, and thus .obtain seats in the- 
House of Conmions for the servants of the administj^Q^XL. 
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■ ■ ' > ■ 

This shameless corruption was dbu^ed upon members o^ 
Parliament to their jEswe. They met the charge in a way 
which showed how low was their degradatioxL Instead 
of denying it, they turned it off by kiiputing ^e patrioiio 
zeal of their accusers to disapp<»ntm^it that they had no^ 
diare in the q>oils. Sometimes tl^y threatened to fight a 
duel, or* to bring the accusing member to Ihe bsir ci the 
House for contempt. Places and penskms were still held 
out as a continual, bribe to members to sell their votes to 
the goyemment. Thus the Parliament was but the tool 
of the yiceroy, his body of Swi^ guards, as obedient to 
the word of command as those who defend the Pope 
against his own subjects. It wad one of the forms of lib- 
erty which are sometimes found so leonvenient to carry 
out tiie designs of despotism. The influence of England 
was omnipotent. The voice of poor Ireland could not be 
heard even in her own legislature. The nation was still 
governed against its will and against its interesst Inshort, 
the revoluticm had been, not in &.vor of titie. Irish people, 
but of a privileged order. ' 

Indeed 4he English -ascendency had learned a more art- 
ftd way to govern Ireland — ^by granting a legislature nom-. 
inally independent, and ruling it by patronage. "The- 
king," said Grattan, ' • had another instrument^ more subtile, 
and more pliable, than the sword, and against Ihe liberty 
of the subject more cold and deadly, a court instroment 
that murders freedom without the mark of blood, palls it- 
self in the covering of tiie constitution, and in her colors, 
and in her name, plants the dagger — ^a borough parUa- 
ment" So wonderfiil did this discovery appear, that 
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many, cfaueklmg at its success in Ireland, expressed regret 
that it liad not been tried in America f tbat the English 
ministry had not made concessions with a show of gene- 
rosity, granting to the colonists all the forms of liberty,* and 
trusting to their royal commissioils, and chest of guineas, 
still to rule theni in accordance' with their will. 

A great contest was ended. But a fiercer one was to 
begin. Hitherto the effort of Ireland h^wi been to extort 
independence of her legislature;, jfrom England. The war 
was now with the oligarchy at home. The nation had 
gained the shadoV of liberty. It determined to have the 
reality. * ■ \ 

Now began the real struggle for libeily. For centuries 
Ireland had been ruled by a small faction; All the offices 
— ^all the votes, were controlled T^y a eabal Of hoary-headed 
tyrants, long used to power, and trained in the arts by 
which it is kept— a party that knew whom to overawe with 
insolence — ^whom to conciliate with flattery, and whom to 
seduce with bribes — a party determined in its ends, and 
unscrupulous in it&- means, and now mad with rage at the 
prospect of losing any portion of its unjust power. 

In this great sti*uggle Grrattan was the master-spirit To 
him mainly was owing the Eevolution of 1782. Hi3 ap- 
peals then had aroused the nation. Many times he was 
defeated. But as often he brought up the soldiers of lib- 
erty to the attadk, and at last he was victorious. 

Once more the politibal elements were in agitation, and 
Grattan appeared as the guiding spirit of the storm. He 
was formed by nature to be a great parliamentary leader. 
Ko difiiculties could repress his zeal, no dangers could 
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daunt him, He was the Chatham of the Irish senate. Like 
that greq-t orator, one glance of his lordly eye cowed the 
sUves-of the court. His powerful voice reassured the timid 
patriot. H^ had to defy the haughtiness Of those in power, 
and to combat the irresolution and cowardice of his own 
party. But he was equal ta all , emergencies. He wad 
alike powerful in attack and jn reply. His voice reverber- 
ated through the nation. "There. he was," said Curran, 
" exerting an eloquence more than human, inspiring, form- 
ing, directing, animating, to the great .purposes of your sal- 
vation." I do not. know that the two men h^ve ever been 
compared, but the figure of Grattan, standing on the floor 
oi the House of Commons, with his short, thick-set person, 
in hisl)ody all conip^ and in his style abrupt, condense^ 
vehement, seems- strikingly like that of his cotemporary 
Mirabeau, with hia gnarled and knotted frame, and hi^ 
sliaggy head, rolling from- the Frendi tribune those thun- 
ders which, shook th^ continent. 

Great cri^s produce great men. The criterion of a 
good citizen, ftccQrding to Deinosthenes, is to gtpw widi the 
growth, and to decay with the decline of our country . By 
this rule we^udge that Ireland was now bursting into a new 
life^ for n&f^Xy iu all her history, w'as th^e suck an Mxay 
of gemus g^ljiered i^ her capital. . And in those days of 
degeneracy, in attima of defection,, when, many were ready 
to sell their. coilBtry, it is de%h1ful to find so much of 
-vrh^ was noblest stiJU. ajrayed on the side of poot, op- 
pressed Irelfind. 

Bat the ^w of revolution never rolls bade, And. 
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DOW that leg^latireindepmdence,wa3.obtaiiiedj those who 
carried it determined- to mlJte it available, fpr the good of: 
the iiation. The totot^rs came: forward m a body^ and 
demanded a, reform in the repr^Atation of the opuntry* 
4, conventioii of detegatefi— Kjoi^stituting a military, con? 
gresa — ^assembled -id Dublin, to urge their dexnand^ in 
a tone of authority. They. dc^aJxded that rotten bor- 
oughs should be .abolished,, and. that toJBn holding ,oftc^. 
under gov^rniQent, or, reoeiving pensions^ should not b^ 
allowed at- the same ti^xe to sit in parUament. WhUe^tliiiS; 
congress,, was .sitting,^the gr^at.Harry Flood, the rival of, 
Grattan.in eloquence. and fen^e, bp-t hj^ co-laborer in tjiis, 
work of reform, appeared in the jHopse of Commpn^ 
dressed in. the volunteer uniform, and s\trrpunded. by ofbftt 
members in the same military array, some of whom wer^_^ 
Relegates, and brought forward a motion for the.i^efprm. of i 
parliamecdL The house.wa^ thrown into a, tempest. Threatsk 
w^XQ heard- in,the hall, answered^by shoutaof di^anpe^ Ail 
^e-witnes$.d^seribe^.tite scene as "almo&t liesrrifto," Rufe 
the moliou (ijs^- fina%! ypted down^ They' bad not . ysk. 
learned t^e.^c^wF ^^ P^I»4ar. enthusis^ inflam^wiJJL 
the idea of liber^jr. 

i^ The.spititof thep^pKhad been excited bythekr^-. 
cent victory. The demand fotredJ'j^gg grew, louder*. The: 
resistance of the government was artful and persevering. 
Sesaiojlaft^ sesgion they sucpeeded in evadiog.the.pppular 
(feoia^dfl, when suddenly the. French Bayolution brotet 
forth, and convulsed all Europe. The American Reyofe . 
tion had lighted the spark of liberty in Ireland, and now 
the French Kevolution blew it into a flame. 
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Had England at this time been governed: by wise cotm- 
sels; had heir statesmen recognized the new ^irit of lib- 
erty whidbi was abroad in the earth, and gelded to it by 
timely and just reforms, she would have bound Ireland to 
herself by the strongest" ties of affectian and inters ; she 
would have had a feithfal nation join its destiny with hers, 
which would hav6 made the United Kingdom invindble 
against Europe combined. But, instead of this, they op- 
posed every measure of relief. And when any reform was 
extorted from them, it was yielded slowly, reductanily, and 
with such a bad will, that it lost all the grace of conces- 
sion. "So far from affording redress, they adopted coercive 
measures to silence the complsants of the people, the 
method most calculated to exasperate, and to provoke open 
resistance. They did not at all comder the current of the 
age, nor the temper of the Iridi nation. Hatred of Prance, 
hatred of popery, and the obstinate bigotry of George III., 
rendered them deaf to all measures of conciliataon. An 
instance of more blind misgovemment the world las never 
seen. The consequence was that, plunging into a war with 
half Eurc^, she had, at the same nxbment, to guard against 
insurrection at home. With one arm stretched out to ofifer 
battle to the continent, she had to reach back the other to . 
hold down prostrate Ireland. 

What'woes this policy brought upon tibiat unhappy 
country we shall now see. Henceforth, her way ^lies 
through blood and tears* 
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The State Trials. — Love of Ireland. >. . 

,.-•.■ . - ^. 

The next year after tlie exertions of Grattan tad se- 
cnred the independence oi the Irish legislature, and jiist as 
the great question of reform began to loom up in the po- 
litical horizon, there entered parliament another man, 
whose name is imperishably connected with the history of 
Ireland, John Philpot Ourran. Of a slight and ungainly 
figure, there was nothing about Ijim t6 overawe a legisla- 
tive assembly. Grattan was the 6olossus of debate.' Cur- 
ran, like a sMllfal gladiator, played round the arena, and 
sometimes thrusting. himself into the H^ts in the lighter 
armor of his wit, carried off the victory where his giant 
ally would have been less successful. 'But in truth this 
was not his proper theater. He came into the Parliament- 
house in the evening, after having been ail day in court. 
He was then jaded in body and mind, and chose rather to 
listen than to speaJk. As Grattan was most at home in 
parliament, Curran was most in his element at the bar. It 
was iu the Four Courts tbat he rose above all other men; 
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that he won the reputation of being the most eloqueilt ad- 
vocate that Ireland had ever produced. 

But it is ou other accoiints that Curran deserves a more 
minute sketch in this history. He represents, perhaps 
more than any of his celebrated countrymen, the Irish 
character-?— a nature compounded of imagination and sensi- 
bility. Though of less kingly intellect than Grattan, he 
was of a warmer temperament, and more fitted to be a 
popular idol. 

Curran sprang from the people. He was bom at New- 
market, an obsctire town in the county of Cork, in 175(y— 
being thus four years younger than Grattan. On the 
Other's side he was descended from one. of Cromwell's sol- 
diers. Passing his childhood in the country, he was thrown 
much among the people. He loved to recall the days when 
he played marbles in the street of Newmarket, or assumed 
the part of Punch's man at a country feir. -He loved to. 
visit the peasantry in their cabins, and to listen to their 
tales. Th^^ he saw the Irish character — ^its wit, its humor, 
its sensibility to mirth and tears. There too, in those rough, 
natures, which, g^peaor so sullen. and savage when brought. 
£ice to faqe with their oppressors, he found the finest and 
tenderest affections of the hun^ap heart. There too he. 
found a nat^ural poetry and eloquence. Hq T^aa a constgiit. 
attendant at the weddings and i?7;akes of his neighborhood.. 
It waS' customary at that 'time to employ hired jnoumers 
if>T the dead, and their wild and splemn lamentations struck 
his youthful imagination. In after-years, he acknowledged 
that his first ideas of eloquence were derived from Hsten- 
ing to the laments of mourners at the Irish burials. 
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When transferr^ to Trinity College in Dublin, he be- 
came distinguished chiefly for his social powers. Full of 
the exuberaiit life of yoy.tb> overflowing with spirits, and 
fond of ftyi and ftolic, he was/always.a welcome compan- 
ion am<Mig the students. . 

His, mother had destined him for the. chxirch. When 
he came out pf College, his tastes took another turn. But 
his. mother nevigar got over her disappointment at his not 
being a preacher^ Npt even his brilliant reputation at the 
bar and in parliapient, could satisfy her maternal heart. 
She lived to see the nation hanging on the lips of this al- 
most infipirefd orator. Yet even then she would lament 
over him, " Jacky, Jacky,^ what ; a pyeac^er was lost in 
you !" Her friends renpinded; her that sh^ had lived to see 
her son one of the judges of the land. "Don't speak to 
me oi j%uige$" s)ie would reply, "John was fit. for any 
thing ; and had he but followed pur advice, it tnight here- 
after be written upo?i my tomb that I had died the mother 
of,abisbqp, . ^ / 

}' -■■ \ ' - » . ■ - " 

. But np one oS; yet knew that he had extraordinary 
talent for eloquenpe. ^ indeed he. did not suspect it him- 
self In- his .bpyhoQjd .h^;had ^ confusion, in his utterance, 
from which he was called; by higsQhool-fellowa ** stuttering 
Jack Cuigran." . It was nq;t until many years after, while 
studying law at the Temple, that he found out -that he 
could speak. After hia fame was. established, a friend 
dining with him o|i^ day, CQuld not rej)ress his.adjniratwn 
of Curran's eloquences, ajid remarked that it must have 
been bom with him. "Indeed, my dear sir," replied 
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Ourran, " it was not, it was bom twenty4hree years and 
some months aftex me." But wlben lie liad- made the im-^ 
portant discovery of this concealed power, he employed 
every means to render his elocution perfect. He accus- 
tomed himself to speak very slowly to correct his precipi- 
tate utterance. He practiced before a glass to make' his 
gestures graceful. He spoke aloud the most celebrated 
orations. One piece he was never weaiy of repeating, the 
speech of Antony over the body of Csesar. ^ This he re- 
commended to his young frien<|s at the bar as a model of 
eloquence. 

And' yet while he tiius U3ed art to smooth a channel for 
his thoughts to flow in, no njaifs eloquence ever issued 
more freshly and spohtaneousljrfrom the heart: It was al- 
ways the heart of the man that spoke. It was because his 
own emotions were so intense, that he possessed such power 
over the feelings of others.- 

His natural sympathies were strong. like every truly 
great man, he was simple as a child. He had all those 
tastes which mark a genuine man. He loved nature. He 
loved children. He- sympathized with* the poor. It was 
perhaps fromthese popular sympathies that he prrferred 
Eousseau among the French writers, and that his friend- 
ship was so dtro^Lg with Mr. Godwin. 

His nature was all sensibility. He was most keenly 
alive to gay, or to mournful scenes. He had a boyish 
love of fun and fitoMc. v. He entered into sports with infi- 
nite g^ee. In these things he lemained a child to the end 
of his days ; while in sensibility to tears he had the heart 
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of a woman. Thus to the last hour of life lie kept his 
affeGtions fresh and flowing. 

He had the delicate organisation of genius. His frame 
vibrated to miudc like an Eolian harp; He had the most 
exqtdsite relish for the beauties of poetry. He was extrav- 
agantly fond of works of imagination. He devoured 
romances. And when in his reading he met with a 
passage which gratified his taste, he was never weary of 
r^peatiiiig it to himself or reading it tq. the friends ^ho 
came to see him. ^ ,- 

In conversation, perhaps the most prominent faculty 
of his mind was fency, — sportive, playdM, tender, and 
pathetic. His conversation was a stream which never 
ceased to flow. His brilliant imagination, and the warmth 
with which he entered into, every thing, gave it a peculiar 
fascination. Byron said that Ourran had spoken more 
poetry than any nlan Had ever written. In a circle of 
genial friends, after dinner, his genius was in its finest 
actioi;!. His countenance Hghted up, and his conversation, 
beginning to flow, now sparkled, now ran like wine. 
Flashes. o£ wit played round him. Mirth gleamed from 
his eye and shot fctm. his tongue. Se had an, endless 
store of anecdote, to which his extraoardinary dramatic 
talent enabled him to give the happiest efiBbct. He told 
stories, and hitting off tiie points of Irish character by the 
most exquisite mimicry, he "set the table en a roar," 
fi)llowing perhaps with some touching tale which instantly 
brought tears into every eye. " You wept," says Phillips, 
" and you laughed,, and you wondered ; and the wonderfiil 
creature, who made you do all at will, never let it appear 
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that he was more than your, equal, aiid twas quite willing, ■ 
if you chose, to become your auditor.^' : 

The wit .of Cun*an was. spontaneous. It was the 
creation , of the moment, the electric sparks shot from a 
mind overdiarged with imagery and feeling. In this it 
differed fk>m the wit of another, great Irishman. Sheridan . 
had more of the actor about him. His brilliant isayings 
were prepared beforehand. He aimed at display in the 
receptions at HoUand House as .much as when writing a 
comedy for Drury Lane. 

Perhaps no foifigner, who has visiteji England, has had 
a better opportunity of. seeing, its distinguished men^ than - 
Madam6 De StaeL She. was constantly surrounded by the 
most brilliant society of London, Yet even in that^blaze 
of genius, she was most struck, as she often told her 
friends, with the. conversatioiiai^ powers of Curran. This 
too, was in 1813, when his health had sunk, and his spirits 
we;re so depressed, as to make it an effort to support his 
part at aU in society. . , 

From' the vivadty of his conversation, one would 
hardly have ^uspect^d^ the depth , and serioiisness of his 
character. In talking with ladi^ or with young persons, 
his mind was remarkable for its constant playfulness. A 
gleam of sunshine illumined his wiole .being. - Yet those 
who knew him intimately were aware that he was subject 
all his life to constitutional melancholy. Like many other 
iQen celebrated for their wit,' his gayety alternated with 
deep depression. The truth was that he sympathized too 
intensely with-the scenes of real lif^, to be uniformly gay. 
Tn his country be saw so much to sadden him, that hia 
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fiielings took a xoelancholy tCNOie. Thje traQfiition< was often 
instaataiieous from kmnoy to pathos. His friends, wlio 
saw him in ids ligkfcermoods, were surprised at the sudden 
dbtange of has countenance. " In grave conversation, his . 
voice was remaricable for a certain plaintive sincerity of 
tone,"— a sadness which .fiusciinated the listener like mourn- 
ftil music. . 

In his doquence i^peared the «same transitions of 
feeling and. variety, of talent. He could desoend to the 
diyest details of law or evidence. Thomas Addis Emmet, 
who, thou^ younger, practiced at the same bar, says that 
Gurrai^ possessed a logical head. . From this he could risQ 
to the highest flights of- imagination, and it was Jiere, and 
in ^pealsto the feelings, that he^ was s most at home. 
Sometimes his wit ran away with him. His fancy was let 
off like a display of fireworks^ It flew like ^thousand 
rockets, darting, whjzs^ng,. btizzing, lighting up the sky 
with fantastic shapes. 

By. turns -he could- use the lightest or the heaviest 
weapon, as. suited the object , of his attack. Where 
ethereal wit or playful irony were likely to be thrown 
away upon s<Mne gross and insensible subject, be could 
point the keenest edge of ridicule, or the coarsest invective, 
or the most withering sarcasm. 

"When diasectiiig the character of a* perjured witness, 
he seemed to delight in making him feel the knife. His 
victim, at such a. time, appeared like an insect whom l^e 
had lanced with a needle, and was holding up to the 
laughter and scofn of the world. Thus, when treating the 
evidence of O^rien, a hired informer, who had come oi^ 
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liie stand to swear awp,y the lives of men whom the 
government had determined to sacrifice, Ciirran apostro- 
phized the patriotic individual, *' Dearest, sweetest, Mr, 
James O'Brien,'' exposing the utter rottentiess of his 
charactOT in a tone of irony, tmtil the man, who had a 
forehead of brass, was forced to slink back into the crowd, 
.and to escape from the coiirt. 

So in his place inr parliament, when exposing the cor-, 
ruption of the officei:s of government, he did not spare 
nor have . pity. A swarm of blood-snekers had dBastened 
on the state, who were growing fat from draining the life 
of their unhappy country. Gurran proclaimed the im- 
maculate virtue of " those saints on the pension list, that 
are like lilies of the field, — ^they toil not, neither do they 
spin, but they are arrayed like Solomon ia his glory.'' 
The extent to which this corruption had gone was in- 
credible. ^* This- polyglot of wealth," said Gurran, "this 
museum of curiosities, the pension list, embraces every 
link in the human chain, every description of men, 
women, and children, from the exalted excellenee of a 
Hawke or a Eodney, to ike debased situation of the lady 
who humbleth herself that she may jDe exalted." The 
road to advancement at that day in Ireland, to the peer- 
age, to the judicial bench, was to betwiy the country. 
Gurran branded those who^ thus^came into poww by one 
of the strongest figures in English eloquence. " Those 
foundlings of fortune, overwhelmed in the torreiit of cor- 
ruption At an early period, lay at the bottom like drowned 
bodies, while soundness or sanity remained in them ; but 
at length becoming buoyant by putrefection, they rose aa 
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tkey rotted, and floated to . the surfece of the polluted 
stream, where they were drifted along, the objects of 
terror, and contagion, and abominatiom''^ 

At the bar he often indulged' in sallies of wit, and thus 
conciliated the attention of the court. Bis delicate satire, 
his comical twcm ^f thought, convulsed the court with 
laughter. Then suddenly he stopped^ his lip quivered, 
his s^tences grew slow and measuried, and he poured forth 
strains of the deepest pathos, as he pictured the wrongs of 
his country, or lamented the companions of other days, 
the illustrious departed^ ** over whose ashes the most pre- 
cious tears of Ireland had been shed.'' His voice excdled 
in the utterance of plaintive emotions, and the homage 
which had been paid to hi^ eloquence by inirth, was now 
paid in the sound of suppressed weejping, which alone 
broke the deathlike stillness of the rooin. In pleading for 
one on trial for his. life, his voice subsided toward the close, 
and sunk away in ton^ of solemnity and supplication. 
Thus would he say, "Sw.eet is' the recollection of having 
done justice in that hour when the hand of death presses 
on the humap. hearti Sweet is the- hope which- it gives 
Iwrth to 1 From you I demand that justice fOT my client, 
your innocent and unfortunate fellow-subject at the bar ; 
and may you have it for a more lasting reward than the 
perishable crown we read of, wMch the ancients placed on 
the brow, of Ijim who saved in battle the life of a feUow- 
citizen I" 

But the trait which appears most conspicuous in the 
pubHc efforts of Curran, and which made him the idol of 
his countrymen, was his enthusiastic love of Ireland. Says 
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his biograplier, "Ireland was the choice of his yomtji, and 
was from first to last regarded 'by him, not so much with 
the feelings of a patriot, aa with the romantic idolatry of a 
lover." In early life. he had learned to love the Irish 
peasantry, and no lapse of time could, chill his affection. 
No temptation of office could seduce him from the side of 
the poor and the oppressed. He' knew their noble quali- 
ties, and his bosom burned, at ,the wrongs which they suf- 
fered. : .' 'r .' 

One of his first causes at the bar -v^as pleading for a 
Catholic priest who. had been brutally assaulted by a noble- 
man. Such was the fear of incurring the displeasure of a 
lord, that ho lone dared to undertake the prosecution, until 
Curmn stepped forward, then a young lawyer. His effi>rt 
was successful. iNot long after the priest was called away 
from 4ie world. . He sent for Curran to his bedside. ^ Gold 
and silver h^had.none. But he gave him all in his power, 
the benedictiou of a dyiag niian. He caused himself to be 
raised up in his bedj und stretching out his trembling 
hands to place them upon the head of his defender, in- 
voked for him tixe blessing of the Almighty. Such sceiies 
as this, whjle they excited lie enthusiasm of the Catholic 
population throughout Ireland for the young advocate, 
who had dared to -defend a priest of their proscribed re- 
ligion, at the same time strengthened his determination to 
•make common ^ause with his- countrymen in their suffer- 
ings. 

As the most important jcases in which it wa:s his fortune 
to be engaged at the bar were political trials, he had con- 
stant occasion to refer to the state of his couptry. The 
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titeme seemed to kindle in him am&w eloquence of indig- 
nation. Often in the midst of a plea at the bar, he fixed 
his glittering '^ye on the court, and poured' forth a most 
Teheinent appeal for liberty and for Ireland, Thils, in his 
celebrated defense of Hamilton Eowan, he invokes ^^ the 
spii^it of English liberty in a passage which has become one 
of the commonplaces of liter^tture : "I speak in the spirit 
of the British law, which makes liberty commensurate with, 
and inseparable fix)m, British soil ; which proclaims even 
to the stranger and the sojourner, the' moment he sets his 

* foot upon British earth, that the ground on which he treads 
' is holy, and consecrated by the' genius of universal eman- 
cipation. No matter. in what langu'age his doom may have 

' been pronounced— no matter wtat complexion, incompati- 
'ble with jfreedom, an Indian or an Afirican sun may have 
' burnt upon him — no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down — ^nx> matter with what 
' solemnities he may have been devoted .upon the* altar of 
' slavery ; the moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
. the altar and the god sink together in the dust; his soul 
, walks abrpad in her own majQ^ty ; his' body ST^ells beyond 

* the measure of his chains, which btirst from around him, 
' and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, 
' by the irresistible genius of universal emancipation.""' 

At this passage the decorum of the court gave way to 
a burst of irrepressible entjiusiasm ; the house rang with tu- 

* multuous applause, and it was some time before order was 
" so far restored, that Mr. 'Curran was enabled to proceed. 

At the conclusion of the speech the same tumult again 
burst forth, and at his leaving the court, the populace were 
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SO wild with joy^ that they took -the horses from his car- 
riage, and themselves drew him home in triumph.* 

It is melancholy to reflect that efforts so great for the 
liberty and happiness of Jrelandj were not crowded willi 
complete si;iccess. But the patriotism and the courage 
were not less noble because overborne by superior power. 
It is th6 honor of Ourran that he loved Ireland in her woe, 
and loved her to the last. Toward tiie close of life he 
said, "To our unhappy country, what I had, I gave. I 
might have often sold her. I could not redeem her. I 
gave her the best sympathies of my h^art, sometimes in 
tears, sometimes in indignatioh, sometimes in hope, but 
oftener in despondence." 

The history of Ireland, sad as it is, is bright with many 
instances of such patriotic aflfectipn. We shall have con- 
stant occasion to observe them in the history of the strug- 
gle which we are now to tr3,ce.t 

* It may gratify the finendB of tlie late Mr. Sanqpeoo, to know that he sfi^ 
beside Ciffi^aa through the whple of t|iat memorable defense, and that to his 
rapid 'pea we owe the report of this, the best preserved of all Currants 
speeches. VHien he had finished, he bent over Sampson^ who was writing 
down the eondnsion, and asked him if he was satisfied with him. Sampson 
assented bat added,- '^ You might hare sajci somethmg of RusseUand Sidney." 
Curran instantly rose, and reminded the court that they were acting, not for 
the present alone, but that their conduct would live in history, and concluded 
by comparing the feelings with which posterity would review the transac- 
tions of that day, to the emotions whi^ overflowed in their hearts, at read- 
ing tiie sad history of the sufferings of a Bu^s^ or a Sidney. 

f Those who would know more of this most remarkable man, I must re- 
fer to the admirable memoir, by his son— and also to *' Recollections of Cur^ 
ran," by Charles PhiUips, which Lord Brougl^am conunends as " the most 
lively and picturesque piece of biography ever given to the world." 

See hia Sketches of Britiah Statesman of theTim^^of Qeorge III, 
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CHAPTER ?I. 

Thkoald Wolfs ToinB.-*His Eablt Lifb. — ^Mabriagb. — Stddhs Law.— 

P&OJBGT OF A Mn.TTARY EXPEDITION TO. THE SoUTH SeAS. — SETTLES IN 
. DUBLQ^. — ^F&IXNDBmP WITH EkMET AifD RuSSELL. 

, A DiPFBRBlNT cliaraxJter comes on the stage. We have 
seen the orator defending his countrymen at the bar and 
in the senate. We are now to; trace the steps hj which a 
political refcarmer beqptaes a revolutionist. We are to seft 
an organizer of parties and of peaOefiil r^orms tumiag 
into a conspirator and a soldier-'er-an organizer of armies 
and invasions. We derogate noticing . &om th^ many 
prominent men of this.period, in assigning thi^ fii^t place in 
the designs of revolution to Theobald Wolfe Tone, tji^ 
foimder of the United, Irishmen, and the chief agent in ne* 
gotiatimg the subsequent French invasions, ^ , 

This extraordinary man was bom inUiublin, June 20, 
1763. Firom childhood he seemed destined for a life of 
adventure. Though of an active mind, h^ hated books. 
He was fond of sports, walking to the country, swiijimiijg 
in the sef^ ; and especially of that wliich is the delight of 
iBvery idle boy— military parades, The garrison of Dublin 
was offcen reviewed in Phoenix Park, and the aght of their 
l^rilliant uniforms^ their swords aod plumeSi with their 

D 
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qiiick evolutions, and the inspiring sound of martial music, 
awoke his ambition to be a soldier — ^a desire which pur- 
sued him through yearSy and which he was at length able 
to gratify. 

When forced to apply himself to study, the natural 
quickness of his mind caused him to make rapid progress. 
At the age of seventeen iie entered the University of 
Dublin, where he distinguished himself particularly as a 
writer and speaker. ' ' ^ 

" At length, about the beginning of the year 1785," — 
to quote from his autobiography^—"! became acquainted 
with my wife.^ She. was the daughter of William Wither- 
ington, and lived at that time in GraftonnBtreet, in the 
house of her grandfath^, a^rich old. clergyman of the name 
of Fanning. I was then a scholar of the house in the 
University ; and every day, after commons, I used to walk 
tmder her windows with one or the other of my fellow- 
students. I soon grew passionately fond of her, and she 
also was struds with me, though certainly my appearance, 
neither then nor now, w:aa niuch in my favor; so it was, 
however, that before we had ever spoken to each othfer, a 
mutual aflG^tion had commenced between us. She was at 
this time not sixteen years of age, and as beautiful as an 
itngel. She had a brother some years older than herself; 
and as it was necessary for my admisaon to the family, 
that I should her first acquainted with him, I soon con- 
trived to be introduced to h im ; and as he played well on 
the^violin, and 1 was myself a musical man, we grew inti- 
mate, the more so, as it may well be supposed I negle<?ted 
no fiur meaios to reconimCTid my self to hha and the rest of 
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t3ie family, with whom I- soon grew' a favorite. My aflBdrs 
now. advanced prosperonsly ; my wife and I grew more 
passionately fond of each other ; and in a short time I pro- 
posed to her to marjy me, without asking consent of any 
one, knowing well it wqald be in vain to expect it. She 
accepted the proposal as frankly as I made it, and one 
beautiftd morning in the month of July we ran off to- 
gether and were married. I carried her out of town to 
Maynooth for a few days, and when the first eclat of 
passion had subsided, we were forgiven on all sides, and 
settled in lodging near my wife^s grandfether. I was now 
for a short time as happy as possible, in the possession of 
a beautiful creature that I adored, and who every hour 
grew more and more upon My heart."' 

^ut he had soon to br^ak away froii;i his young wife to 
go to pursue his- studies at the Temple in London. A 
yea,r later his brother returned from a voyage to St. 
Helena, and joined him. The story of hi^ wanderings 
upon the stormy deep fired the adventurous spirit of Tone. 
He conceived a proje^ of planting a military colpny in 
the Sandwich Islands. He studied the position of these 
islands on the map, midway between Asia and America. 
He considered their latitude,in the temperate zone ; their 
mild climate and clear sky, their harbors for shipping, 
their mountains and inland vaUeys, their soil and fruits. 
His imagination reveled m dreams of green and flowery 
islands, in far-off summer seas ; of lying under the cocoa 
palms, and having the ready food frdm the bread-fruit 
trees, dropping around their tents. But with these troji- 
cal visions he coupled the military spirit of Cortez. In 
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maturing liis plan, lie read every book lie could find relat- 
ing to South America, the voyages of Ulloa, Anson, Dam- 
pierre and others, and especially liie tales of the daring 
buccaniers, who had been the terror of those seas. The 
Sandwich Islands lay in the ,track of the. Spanish galleons 
from the Philippine Islands to the western coast of 
America. These he proposed to intercept by sending out 
privateers. But the main design was to assail the Spanish 
possessions in South Ameiioa. He dreamed of ^jiother 
conquest of Peru — of marching in the steps of Pizarro to 
the' throne of the Incas. Subsequently he extended his 
views farther to an invasion of Mexico. He had learned 
the interoal state of New Spain ; that the people were sub- 
jected to a cruel slavery, and were desirous of a revolu- 
tion. To aid them to^ throw off their, yoke would, cripple 
the power of Spain, and turn the treasures of lier silver 
;tnines into England. He therefpre proposed these schemes 
to the English government as war measures. Several 
yearfe later he had some correspondence on this subject 
with Lord Grenville and the Duke of Eichmpnd. But 
the govemmenit was too.mu6h engrossed with troubles 
nearer home, and Tone was left to organize revolutions in his 
own country instead of planting colonies in the South Seas. 
Upon his return from London, he commenced the 
practice of law in Dublin. In this, he continued but a 
year. He had an insuperable aversion to the law ; and the 
political questions which now agitated Ireland, and the 
breaking out of the French Eevolution, gave a new iuin 
to his thoughts, and opened a career more congenial to 
his ardent mind. 
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It was at this period tliat his life was most happy. 
To gifeat tiEdents, Tone united a flow of spirits, a gayety 
of heart truly Irish. He was restored to a wife to whom 
he never ceased to be a lover. He had formed an ac- 
quaintance with Tholnas Addis Emmet, and with Eussell, 
whom he ever £^r regarded as his dearest friends. They 
agreed in iJieir tastes and in their political opinions* The 
friendship of these young patriots bordered on romance. 
They were ready to die for each other, or for their country, 
which they loved as a mother.' As we are admitted to 
their councils, we are transported -back to the league of the 
three Swiss confederates on- the field of Grutli. Tone had 
rented a cottage by the sea-shore, where he, passed the 
summer of 179Q, and herfe Eussell, who was a bachelor, 
almost daily dined and deliberated with him. 

" Russell and I were"^ii$§eparable — ^I recall with trans- 
port the happy days we spent together during that period; 
the delicious dinners, in the preparation of which my wife, 
Eussell, and myself, were all engaged; the afternoon 
walks, the discussions we had, as we lay stretched on the 
grass.- It was delightful ! ^metimes EuSSell's Venerable 
fitther, a veteran of neaar''seventy,^with the courage of a 
hero, the serenity of a philosopher, and the piety of a 
saint, used to visit our little mansion, and that day was a 
fdte. My wife doated on .the old man, and he loved her 
like one of his children. Eussell's brother, John, too, used 
to visit us ; a man of a most warm and affectionate heart, 
aind incont^stably of the most companionable talents I ever 
met. His humor, which was pure and natural, flowed in 
an inexhaustible stream. He had not the strength of 
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character of my friend Tom, but for the charms of conver- 
sation, he excelled him, and all the world. Sometimes, 
too, my brother William nsed to join ns for a week. 
When the two BusseUs, my brother aild I, were assembled, 
it is impossible to conceive of a h^pier society. I know 
not whether our wit was classical or not, nor does it 
signify. K it was not sterliiag, at least it passed current 
among ourselves. K I may judge, we were none of us 
destitute of the humolf indigenous in the s<m1 of Ireland. 
Those were delicious days. The rich and great, who sit 
down every day to the monotony of a splendid entertain- 
ment, can form no idea of the happiness of our frugal 
nieal, nor of the infinita pleasure we found in taking each 
his part in the preparation and attendance. My wife was 
the center and the soul of alj. I scarqely know which of 
us^ loved her best ; her courteous manners, her goodness 
of heart, her incomparable humor, her never-fidling cheer- 
ftilness, her affection for me and for our children, rendered 
her liie object of our common . admiration and delight. 
She loved Russell sa well as I did. In short, a more 
interesting society of individuals, connected, by purer 
motives, and animated by a more ardent attadmient and 
friendship for each other, can not be imagined," 
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ToNB Entees nvTO POLITIO0. — DiYisioK OF Pasties in IaKLAND.«-HB Eir* 

^DEATOBS TO IJlflTB TtfE D18SENTER8 AKO QaTHOUCS. — FoUNDS THE SoOIETT 

OF United Irishmen. — Is appointed Seoeetaat to the CathouoOom- 
lOTTEE. — ^His Efforts in their- Cause. , 

Political excitement was now agitating the wliole 
island. It was hardly .ten years since the American 
Berolution, the morning gun of liljerty, had reverberated 
through Eurppe, like a heavy explosion rumbling ajmong 
the Alpsj jarring the mountains and shaking down the 
avaliiQche. Now the French Eevolution was in full 
progress^ 

** With' fear ci dumge perplenog monarchs." 

The sentiments of the English people were much 
divided as to the probable result; Burke had published 
his powerful invective against the French Revolution, 
lamenting*^ " that the age of chivalry was gone, and that 
the glory of Europe was extinguished forever." Paine had 
replied with the Rights of Man. The controversy divided 
the nation. Political clubs sprang into existence in all 
parts of the kingdom* Societies looking toward revolu. 
ti<m, and holding oOTrespondence with France, were estab- 
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lished in England and Scotland, as well as in Ireland. 
But in the latter country, especially, the Eevoltttion was 
ludled with enthusiastic joy. The people of Belfast cele- 
brated the taking of the BastiUe with a grand military 
parade, and voted ^ address of congratulation to ike 
French people. As might be expected, these rejoicings at 
the liberation, of anoiher people were not nngtccompanied 
with reflections on their own degraded condition, and the 
address of congratulation to the French" was followed by a 
demand for Irish liberty. These manifesta-tions of popular 
sympathy were sometimes marked by significant tokens of 
the way men's thought^ were tending. Thus, at a public 
dinner at Belfest were displayed around the hall four flags, 
America, France, Poland, Ireland,-^w< no Migland. 

Tone plunged boldly into the popular movement. His 
first step was to write a political pamphlet, in which he 
thus urged the people of Iteland to the work of reform, — 
" You have no foreign enemies to encounter, look then at 
home. Nbw is your time for reformation; if it elaps© 
unprofitably, which of us can promise himself that he will 
survive tUl the next era?" 

This pamphlet gained him some reputation, and the 
whigs wished to attach him to their interests, and proposed 
to make him a member of Parliament. But his views 
were rapidly outrunning those of any party. Even thus 
early he had misgivings as to the possibility of acc(5m- 
plishing any thing for his country, so long as the iiifluenca 
of Engktfid remained so powerful in the Irish government. 
" My mind had now got a turn for politics. ' I thought I 
^ad at last found my elOTaent, and I plunged into it with 
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eagerness." He studied more attentively the political state 
of his country. " I made speedily what .was to me a great 
discovery, though I might have found it in Swift and 
Molyneux, that the influence of' England was the radical 
vice of our goYemment ; and, consequently, that Ireland 
would never be either firee, prosperous, or happy, Tmtil she 
was independent, and that independence was unattainable 
while -the connection with England existed. I now began 
to look on the little politics of the Whig Club- with great 
contempt ; their peddling about petty grievances, instead 
of going to the root of the evil." ' 

Tone di(J not scruple to avow his new opinions in a 
pamphlet which he published soou after on the questionj 
" How &r Ireland was bound to support England in the 
approaching contest with Spain." In this he took ground 
that Ireland was nbt bound by a declaration of war ; that 
she had in it no interest whatever; and that she might 
and ought," as an independent nsijioii, to stipulate for a 
neutrality. In this he spoke without reserve of the possi- 
bility of entire separation. _ 

Still, though such were his private views, he did not 
break with those political associates who. sought only a re- 
form of the goV'emment. He joined cordially in their ef- 
forts, resolved to leave no means of peaceable redress un- 
tried before resorting to the experiment, at all times so 
fearful, of ^revolution. "^ ' 

He therefore began to look about him, to see what 
chance there was of a thorough reform in the government 
of his country. He reviewed carefully the strength of the 
different parties into which Ireland was divided, 

D* 
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They were three : ..first, the English or Established 
Church Party, which, though but a small fraction of the na- 
tion, held all the power and patronage of the government 
Ever since the revolution of 1688,. this party had been in 
quiet possession of the church, the law, the revenue,, the 
army, the navy, the magistracy, and the corporations of the 
cities. They, too, held five sixths of the landed property of 
the kingdom, estates which they liad acquired by confisca- 
tion. -Both their political power and their jproperty they 
held only by English rule being maintained ii^ the land. It 
was only in a close connection with that, they saw security 
for themselves. As the price of protegtion, they in turn 
were willing to give up all fcwreign commerce. It was a 
matter, of bargain and sale. The protestant ascendency 
agreed to refrain from commercial rivalship^with England, 
on condition that they. should be upheld in their usurpa- 
tion over the poor natives of Ireland. It mattered not to 
them that the country at Jarge was impoverished, so long 
as they were nxade rich. Both Ireland and India are proofs 
that immense fortunes may be drained from a country, 
where the natives are kept in thd most abject poverty. 
^Qf course this party, being in power, desired no reform. 

Next to the Established Church, yjate the HisaeiU^is: 
This party was twice as numerous as the fojiner,and com- 
prised far more public spirit. The Presbyt^iaus of Ulster 
had composed the flower of th^ volunteers in 1782. From 
the genius of their religion, and their superior political in- 
formiation, many of them were sincere and enlightened re- 
publicans. 

The third party was the Catholics, which constituted 
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two thirds .pf tlie nation. They, of course, desired refonn, 
but their spirits had "been broken by long oppression, and 
they Qould not at once act with much concert or eflfect. 
The p^asi^try had he&x reduced to the level of brutes. 
The few remaining gentry had no longer confidence to at- 
tempt any thing. "It was only in a class of th^ mer- 
chants and traderS) and a few members of the medical pro- 
jGession, ^ho had smuggled an education, despite of the 
penal coda> that any thing like political sensation existed." 

'On Ihis division of parties Tone made his^ calculation. 
The government party he despaired of from the outset. 
The Catholics, <Hi the other, hand, he counted upon with 
certainty. No change could make thei^r situation worse. 
The Dissenters generally desired a reform, but they limited 
tiieir demand to obtaining rights for themselves. Their 
object was- a reform of parliament; that of the Catholics 
j^afuraHyjyjgit^own emancipation. The eflforts of both had 
been paralyzed by t&eir jealousy of each other. Jn this 
mutual jealousy lAy the strength of England. K united, 
Ireland, could be independent^ or remain connected with 
England as an eqtial. It was, thei^efore, the interest of 
England to foment division^ to incre^e religious feuds, and 
the heredit^try animosity of races. 

Tone saw that th^ only way to carry either reform or 
Catholic emancipation, w^s to unite these measures, and 
to bring up the nation in an unbroken column to the doOTS 
of parliament. The dissensions of the Irisk had always 
given their enemies the advantage. If the English as- 
cendency were allowed to play off tiie religious jealousies 
of one party against the other, the old game would be fol- 
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lowed with the old result. Unless the people were xmitedj 
there was no deliverance fojr Ireland. 

As a Protestant himself Toiie conld speak withoni 
reserre to the Protestants of Ireland. He accordingly ad- 
dressed himself directly to the Dissenters, in a pamphlet in 
fevor of the Catholics. He showed them that to be free, 
they must be jnst; that to obtain their own rights, tibey 
must concede to others their rights. " The ahnighty Source 
of wisdom and of goodness has inseparably connected lib- 
erty and justice." They must joili to put an end to that 
inhuman code which denied &\1 political existence to three 
fourths of the nation. He adjured his countrymen to bury 
their religious hatreds, and to imite for the Irber^tion of 
their common country. 

This was a great advance on the political principles ot 
the most ^liberal p jqiy. Grattan had indeed boldly pleade<J 
the cause of his proscribed countrymen.* But he stood al- 
most alone. His own party would not follow him. Even 
file whigs did not dare to hazard their popularity by touch- 
ing the question of Catholic emandpatipn. The Whig Club 
excluded it from among their subjects of discusfflion. Th^ 
Established Church shrank from it with sanctimonious 
horror. 

The only body which had been touched at all with a 
feding of humanity toward their Catholic fellow-citizens, 
was the Irish vplunteers. As early a£ 1788, the people of 

* ** Qrattan entered parliament aa <^ponent oi the Catholic diUma. Ho 
told the late Dr. Huseey, hia most intimate, firiend, that be owed his change 
of opinion to the accidental pemaal of Carrie's Oiyil.Wars.** Liyeft of United 
Iriihmen. Firtt series, toL i p. f^S. 
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Belfast, always in adyance of their countrymen in princi- 
ples of liberty, had petitioned for Catholic emandpation. 
And when- that year the military congress sat in Dublin, a 
distinguished Catholic divine, on entering the hall, was re* 
ceived by the volunteers with a^ full salute of rested anns. 
Still Tis an earthquake rived the mountains asunder, an 
earthquake was needed tO; bring them together. It was 
not until the French Revolution shook the foundations of 
every stale in"Europe, that the Catholics and Protestants 
of Ireland approached to a solid and durable union. 

The exertions of Tone to unite the, Catholics and Dis- 
senters, led to the organization of the ^United Irishmen. 
Of this memorable society. Tone was the founder. In 
October, ^791, he was invited up to Belfast, to consult 
with other leaders of the liberal party. He there pro- 
posed to them to drop the invidious distinction of Cath- 
olic and Protestant, aid to take the national denomiriatioli 
of United Irishmen. iThey formed a political club. He 
wrote their declaration of principles. In this he states 
the great grievance of Ireland: " We have no national goV' 
emmcnL We are ruled by Englishmen, and the servants 
of Englishmen, whose sole object is the interest of another 
country." In ah esSay the year tefore^he had described 
the state of Ireland Up to 1778. " Our benches were filled 
with English .lawyers ; our bishoprics with English divines ; 
our custom-house with English commissioners ; all offices 
o£ state filled three deep, with Englishmen in possession, 
Englishmen in reversion, and Englishmen in expectancy." 
Each member, on joining the society, took the following 
pledge: "In the awM presence of Cbd, I declare thf^t I 
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win, so fer as in me lies, endeavor to promote a brother- 
hood of aflfection and union among Irishmen of ev*ery re- 
ligious persuasion, and that I will persevere in my endeav-, 
ors to procure a ftdl, equal and adequate representation of 
all the people of Ireland mparliameniy Several years after- 
ward, when all hopes, of peaceable redress had Mled, and 
the United Irishmen were forced to think of revolution, the 
last two words were omitted. But at the beginning their 
efforts were honestly confin,ed to two objects, reform in 
parliament, and Catholic -emancipation. The people of 
Belfest, who were most inclined to republicanism, declared 
that they would consider a government by king, lords and 
commons, fairly. administered, as sufficient for their happi- 
ness. That the society was not at first revolutionary in its 
designs, is evident from the fact that it embraced many 
wealthy landed proprietors and rich merchants, who had 
notiiing to gain by violent changes, but every thing to lose. 
It was only when all hope of constitutional redress failed, 
that they carried their desigiis farther. And even to the 
last moment — ^to the breaking out of the rebellion of 1798, 
the great body would have been satisfied l^y these just con- 
cessions. . ; - 

It is not an. uncommon impre3sion that the United 
Irishmen were mainly Catholics, and animated .by a hostil- 
ity to the Protestants. So far is this from being the feet, 
that the strength of the sodety lay in the northern Protes- 
tant population. Even at a later period, when the design of 
separation from England was entertained, its warmest sup- 
porters were among the Presbyterians of Ulster. These 
were generally rep\?blicans frjwn principle. Descended 
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from tike old Puritans and Covenanters, they retained muck 
oithe stem repubUcanisin of their ancestors. The religion 
of the Catholics, on the other hand, led them to extreme 
reverence for authority, and thus naturally to nionarchcial 
principles. " Their proud and old gentry, and their clergy, 
inclined even rather to feudal and chivalrous, and to tory 
principles than to those of democracy." Th^y were made 
republicans only by long oppression. As the foimder of 
tha United Irishmen was a Protestant, so were a majority 
of the directory. Of twenty state-prisoners subsequently 
confined in Fort Georgie only four were Catholics. The 
greater part belonged to the Established Church. 

The organization of the United Irishmen was the com- 
mencement of a new e;ra in, Ireland. It brought together 
as friends, two bodies thathad regarded each other for hun- 
dreds of years as natural enemies. It was itself a revolu- 
tion in the feelings and intercourse of the people. 

At the time, of writing his pamphlet for the Catholics, 
Tpne did not know a single prominent man among them, so 
complete was the separation^ between th^n and the Prot- 
estants. He wrote on the general merits pf the case, and 
published anonymously. The Catholics were. touched with 
this disinterested effort^ of a stranger, and called on the 
author to make himself known. They republished his 
pamphlet, and circulated it in all quarters, so /that, when 
introduced to their leaders. Tone found himself famous 
with the whole body. The affairs of the Catholics of Ire- 
land at that time were managed by a general committee 
which sat in Dublin. This committee had lately employed 
as secretary Eichaxd Burke, the only son of the great Ed- 
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mund, hoping that his political connections, and especially 
the influence of his father, would prpye bf effectual service 
to their cause. . They soon found that Richard Burke had 
inherited nothing of greaftness but a name. He was as- 
suming and headstrong, and wholly wanting in the tact of 
a political leader. The committee were not sorry when his 
return to England left the office vacant. They now turned 
their eyes upon Tone. His unsolicited and gallant ^ort 
in their cause, and still more his manly yet courteoiife bear- 
ing, wh^i they came to know him, showed them at once 
that he was their man. They imanimously offered him 
the situation, with a salary of two hundred poimds. This 
position would give him a certain degree of political influ- 
ence which he needed to carry out his plans, and he ac* 
oepted it. . ' 

Eichard Burke soon wrote &om England, desiring to 
come back aad^resume his secretaryship, and enlarging on 
the indispensableness of his political mfluence. But the 
work was now in stronger hands. 

The committee soon found the difference between 
Eichard Burke and Tone. " In reviewing, the conduct of 
my predecessor, I saw that the rock on which he split 
was an overweening opinion of his own talents ani judg- 
ment, and a desire, which he had not art enough to con- 
ceal, of guiding at his pleasure, the^ measures of the com- 
mittee. I therefore determined to model my conduct with 
the greatest caution in this respect ; I seldom or never of- 
fered my opinion unless it was called for, in the sub-com^ 
mittee, but contented myself with,giving my sentiments, 
without reserve, in private, to the two men I most «s- 
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teemed, and who had in their respectiTe " capacities, the 
greatest influence on that body. Another rule which I 
adopted for my conduct was, in all the papers which I had 
occasion to write, to remember I was not speaking for my- 
self, but for the" Catholic body; and consequently to be 
niever wedded to my own compositions, but to receive the 
objections of every one with respecf; and to change with- 
otit reluctance whatever the committee thought fit to alter, 
even in' cases where perhaps my own judgment was other- 
wise." '* Others did not stand criticisim as I did without 
wincing." 

Hia discretion in these respects was not unobserved, 
and he soon had the happiness to find that he had gained 
the confidence of the whole Catholic body. 

In truth no man ever deservefl confidence more. Tone 
was himself a Protestant, but he was convinced of the justice 
of the Catholic claims, and he gave himself to their cause 
without r^erve. He could not be intimidated. He could 
not be bribed. The committee consulted him on all occa- 
sions. He advised them, and wrote all their publications. 

But the position of Tone was not that of a mere 
secretary. He was at the head of a great political agita- 
tioii. The whole nation was to be aroused. Factious 
elements were to be brought into harmony. The timid 
were to be encauraged, and the rash to be restrained. 

" The batholics of Dublin were at this period to the 
Catholics of Ireland what Paris, at the commencement of 
the French Bevolution^ was to the departments." The 
influence of a strong man at the capital was felt through- 
out the island. 
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As founder of the United Irislimen, and Secretary of 
the Catholic Committee, he had a double duty to perfonn. 
He soon found how strong were the religious jealousies of 
Protestants and Catholics ; and his exertions were unti^g 
to harmonize them, and to bring them to act together. He 
traveled into different parts of Ireland to arouse the 
people, and to organize societies of United Irishmen. 
Within a few monliis he made three journeys to Belfast^ 
and had the satisfaction of bringing the Presbyterians 
generally into the system. He then started off for Con- 
naught, to make a tour of the great Catholic counties of 
Galway and Mayo.* ^ He aroused the spirits of the 
Catholics themselves, for so abject had they become from 
long oppression, that they hardly dared to petition for 
justice, even in the most supplicating t9ne. He awoke 
them from their lethargy, and infused into them the 
breath of life. The gentry were brought to lend their 
powerftd names. The bishops gave their sanction to the 
cause. His undaunted courage kept up their spirits when 
Tmfavorable events inclined them to despair. In one 
instance an effort had been made to form a cor|)s of 

* Returning to Dublin, he writes to his wife : ** Affairs are going on 
here swimmingly, ^e have got up a club o^ United Irishmen in Dublin, 
similar to that in Belfiet, who have: adopted our resolutions. We haye 
pretty well secured all Connaugbt^ and are fighting out &e other two prov- 
inces. It is wonderful with what zeal, spkit, activity, and sedrecy, all things 
are copducted. My book is running hke wildfire. The castle has got hold 
of the story, but very imperfectly. All tljey know is that the disorder broke 
out in Belfast, and was carried there by one Toole, or Toomey, or some such 
name, a lawyer. 1 8upp<)Be they will endeavor to findioot this Mr. Toole or 
Toomey, or whatever his name is." 
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Toltmteers from all the religious sects. But a small 
number of Protestants cadne forward. The Gathplies ex- 
pressed alarm. Tone answered boldly, "And are not 
you the nation? Do without them ; wiU you* not. keep if 
you .are not corned with Protestants?" So fiar jfrom being 
disheartened by defeat, he advised the Catholics to keep a 
bold fix)nt, and at every refusal of the government to do 
them justice, like the ancient Sibyl, to rise in their de- 
mands. Thus he gave tone to the Cafliolic politics 
throughout the land, -and was able to write in his Journal, 
after his, return from a political tour, "The country 
Catholics, I think, will stand fire." 

At other moments tho party was too precipitate. When 
their hbpes were suddienly excited by the flay.?i1ing suc- 
cesses of the French Eevolution, which seemed likely to 
compel England to do them justice, their ardor burst out 
into extravagant and tumultuous joy. Then his cool 
judgment restrained them from rash measures. And at all 
times his Kberal feelings, his perfect temper, a^d his entire 
devotion to their cause, gave him great command over the 
Catholics, and enabled him to queU rising discords between 
them and their Protestant brethren. 

But the great movement was not ajlowed to go forward 
unopposed. No sooner was it seen that the Dissenters and ^ 
the Catholics were <5ordially uniting' to obtain reform and 
emancipation, than all the bigotry of the Protestant ascen- 
dency was aroused, trotestant - bodies throughout the 
island adopted the strongest resolutions against the pro- 
posed reforms. Of the bitter intolerance of that day, th^./ 
following language is a specimeiL At ^ meeting of the 
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Mayor, Sherifife, Cbmmons, and citizens of Dublin, a long 
letter was addressed to the Protestants of Ireland, urging 
them to resist to the last the emancipation of the Catholics. 
It was adopted i^manimously. .The following is the 
closing paragraph: — 

" Having thus, countrymen and ftiends, spoken to yoa 
our sentiments in the undisguised language of tryith, we 
shall entreat you to join with us in using every honest' 
means of persuading the Eoman Catholics to rest content 
with, the most perfect toleration of their religion, — ^the 
flillest security of their property, — and the most complete 
personal liberty; but by no means. How or hereafter, to 
attempt any interference in the government df the king- 
dom ; as such interference would be incompatible with the ' 
Protestant ascendency, which we have resolved with our 
lives and fortunes to maintain. And that no doubt niay 
remain of what we understand by the words * Protestant 
Ascendency^ ' we hav6 ftirther rfesolved, that we consider the 
Protestant ascendency to consist in— a Protestant King of 
Ireland, — ^a Protestant Parliament, — sl Protestant hierarchy, 
— ^Protestant Electors and Government,— -the benches of 
Justice, — ^the Army and the Eevenue,^^-rtlirough all their 
branches and details, Protestant,^ — ^and this system supported 
by a connection with the Protestant Eealm of Britain.''* 

Against this monstrous injustice Grattan raised his 
powerful voice. ** WhatI" he exclaimed, **the Catholics 
never be freel" He declared that such mighty wrong 
could not stand. ' He anticipated a change of times, — a 
new order of things. " You. may as well plant your foot 
* Sir Ridub^ MiugraTe'fl fiistorj, voh ii. p. 228. 
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upon the eartli, and liope by that r^dstance to stop the 
diurnal revolution, which advances you to that morning 
sun which is to shine alike on the Protestafit and the 
Catholic, as you can hope to arrest the progress erf that 
other light, reason and justice, which cc«nes to liberate the 
Catholic, and to hberahze the Protestant." 

Tone was not ^dL^nayed at the opposition which the 
efforts of the Cathohcs and United Irishmen had provoked. 
*! All parties," he says, " were now fully employed in pre- 
paring for the ensuing session of Parliament The gov- 
ernment, through the organ of the corporations and grand 
juries, opened a heavy fire upon us of manifestoes, and 
resolutions. At first we were like young soldiers; a little 
stunned with the noise, but after.a few' rounds, we began 
to look about us, and seeing nobody drop with air this 
furious cannonade, we took courage, and determined to 
return the fire." 

Their exertions were most successfuL The ^irit of 
the Catholics^ was aroused. Political information was 
widely diflfused. Union gave them confidence, while the 
tr iumphs, of HbertyThEr^Franc e^fen^^^ 



jEEeir courage. The result of thesT exertions was seen at 
the close of this year. In December, 17 92, a Con ventio n 

.^Delegates from the Cathdhcs of. iJelBnd^aa§e mbled^ in 
Dublki. It was composed, of delegates from aU the 
coimties, cities, and prindpsd towii3 of the kingdom. 
This was an imposiag body, representing as it did three 
millions of men. It assembled in the same room in Back 
Lane, in which the Parliament of King James sat at the 
time of the Eevolution. Its object wa» to draw up a 
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statement of the grievances of tlie Catholics, an^ without 
petitioning further to the Irish parliament, to appeal 
directly to the King. This was a violation of ordinary 
rules.. The usual course had been toplace.A petition in 
the hands of tha Lord Lieutenant, who transmitted it to 
His Majesty. But this was no time for civilities. They 
had lost all confidence ia the Ldsh administration, and 
would ask no fistvors from them. They would not; bend 
the knee of supplication to any power less tlutn the 
Monarch of those realms. They found — ^what is generally 
true — ^that. the higher the authority to which they ap- 
pealed, the more likely was their petition to be treated 
with respect Subordinate officials, wielding a limited and 
short-lived authority, are generally ambitious to show their 
power. Wherefore they appealed to Caesar. Tone was 
th$ only Protestant admitted 1;o the Convention. He 
wrote their memorable petition to Gfeorge m. Th© mem- 
bers of the Convention signed it. The Archbishop of 
Dublin and the Bishop of Cork added their names as 
representing the Catholic Clergy of belsuad. Tone ac- 
companied the delegation which carried it to England. 
On .their way they passed through Belfast. So 
thoroughly had the . principles of the United Lrishmen 
pervaded that noble city, that at their departure, the 
people assembled in carowds, and took their horses from 
their carriage, and- drew them through the town, amid 
enthusiastic cheers, and cries ^of " Success atteoid you," 
"Union,'' "Equal Laws," and "Down with the Ascen- 
dency." * Th© delegates ptusued their way to London. 

* Hoore's LUe of Fitsgerald» yoL L p. IM* 
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Eaxl Moira at once waited on them to offer them the hos- 
pitality of his iflansion, and the command of his house- 
hold. He repeatedly entertained them in a style' of 
princely magnificence. They .entered the Palace of St. 
James, and were presented by Eight Hon. Henty Dnndas 
to George III. -Thus they had fought their way to the 
foot of the throne. His Msgesty received them very 
pohtely, conversing familiarly with each of the delegates, 
and respeatfiilly considered their petition. jj[|he result was 
a repeal of the most oppressive penal laws, and iheaiSH^s- 
Jatholics to^e electi^^ 



_^ ^ ^ nchize. 

A wonderful change had. indeea oome over the spirit 
of the Protestant ascendency. But a jBsw years before the 
Catholics were in the lowest political degradation. As 
late aa 1759 the Irish Chancellor had declared from the 
bench, that "the laws did not presomeik papist to exist in 
the kingdom, aor could ,they breathe without the con- 
nivance of gov^nment" Though the Catholics had um- 
formly presented an abject address on the accession of 
every new Lord Lieutenant, they had been scarcely 
thought worth noticing. In fact the Duke of Portland in 
1782 was the first wh^ condescended to give them an 
answer. And when they had ventured so. far as to sup- 
plicate a little redress, .in 1790, theyjcould not find a single 
member of the Legislature to present their petition. Even 
la*er, — ^in 1792 tiieir petition was spumed with contempt 
by that very Parliament, ^hich one year after hastened to 
gran;fc it with a precipitation which Aowed that it was 
yielded to fear rati^^ir tiian justice. 
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Kberal enough to concede justice to the Catholics, and had 
been at the same time imited and firm. As it was, with 
its limited views, it had done, its work. It w^ time that 
it should give place to a more sweeping movement for 
Eeform. Some of the disbatided regiments fell back into 
the ranks of the government party, but those who retained 
the resolute spirit of the old volimteers gradually merged 
in the United Irishman. 

In January 1795 a gleam of sunshine broke upon 
Ireland in the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam as Lord 
Lieutenant. This liberal nobl^nian was extremely popular 
in Ireland. He called to his councils Grattan and others 
in whom the nation had coi^denee. He^rought forw^jd 
a bill for th e comp lete em ancipation of the Oatholics . The 
raect WSB^ectricST llie rising anger of the nation in- 
stantly lulled. Ipitated feelings were allayed.- The agi- 
tation of the public mind calmed down. Had he con- 
tinued in office, no organized opposition could have .be- 
come formidable. But his very humanity incurred the 
hatred of the more violent Orange fection, and through 
them subjected him to the suspicion of the heads of 
power at home. He had only been in office a few Weeks 
when he was recalled, and in his place came over Lord 
Camden, whose " vigorous" government soon raised tiba!^.. 
" ^lole ^Q ust ry in'''oppDsitl55r Be was EniselF rather a 
weak than a bad man. But however good his intentions, 
he produced all the evil of the most odious tyrant, in suf- 
fering himself to be ruled by one of the worst fiswtions that 
ever ruined a country. The mea sures of reform which 
had been proposed were SroppedT^There was an end to 
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hopes of peaceful redress, and nothing remained for the 
nation "but heroic resistance. 

The recall of Earl Fitzwilliam was a virtual declaration 
of war on the part of government against all measures of 
concesfflon. It forced the United Irishmen to change their 
policy. * The year before the old society had been dis- 
solved. Its members felt that they had erred in allowing 
its discussions to be public. ^They now (in ^95) formed a 
new society, embracing more extensive designs than the 
former, and guarding its councils by an oath of inviolable 
secrecy. "We have seen in our own times secret societies 
plajdng a most important part in political revolutions* 
The Greek clubs in the war with Turkey were so many 
centers of conspiracy. The Italian Carbonari have been 
for years a smoking volcano, threatening at any moment to 
burst out anew. But in all the history of conspiracies per- 
haps never was an organization so perfect, so secret, so ex- 
tensive, so formidable, as that of the United Irishmen. 
Their designs were now bolder than before. Hitherto they 
had sought only peacefol reforms. -There was still room 
for a compromise with the leaders if the government 
would make certain concessions. But there was no pros- 
pect of one. The obstinacy with which the plainest de- 
mands of justice had been resisted by the oligarchy which 
then ruled Ireland, had forced the people to meditate 
taking the power into their own hands. 

As early as 1792 the French Convention had sent to 
the popular leaders in Ireland, an offer to deposit in any 
bank in Europe the pay for forty thousand men for six 
months, on condition that the Volunteers would declare. 
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independence of England. Bnt at that ^y few were pre- 
pared to take xip arms. The oflfer was declined. It needed 
seyeral years mc^ie^of haish and cruel government to force 
them to contemplate open resistance. But injustice and 
military violence at last opened their eyes. Th^ felt that 
it would be easier to eflEect a revolution than ajjeform. 
The society now became an organized conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the English powOT in Ireland, Its members 
began, to breathe the fierce passions of war. In every part 
of the kingdom they had their clubs and their badges* 
Green was the national color. " A green velvet stock, or 
a silk robe, with a shamrock device, were thel symbols of 
Irish feeling.'' 

About this time an unexpected event compelled Tone 
to fly from Ireland. In the spring of 17^4 Bev. Willi am 
Jacksoix, an Irish clergyman, was sent over from France 
to sound. Ms cotmtijxn^n ad to thfiit willingness t6 WCeife 
"" flieTPlrench in case of an inva^n. TKe rashness" of tnls 
man cost him Hs Hfe, andTiad "Heaxly involved that of 
Tone. On arriving in London he commimicated the ob- 
ject of his mi^aon to an old^ acquaintance of the name 
of Cockayne, an English attorney, wha hastened to the 
government to seU hiff information md the life of hin 
friend. Pitt advised him to follow Jackson to Ireland^ 
and to watch him. On arriving in that country; Jackson 
soon opened himself to T^e,^ who by this time was fiilly 
pr^ared for a revohitioBu He said to be sure it would be 
a mo^jfiVfiEBLj^aBdy^y their abuses," but tiiat^e ssiwj^ 
OtEOT^for thalLlifeerty was so shacMed in Ireland, thafr'- 
tbepe^Thad no way lefS; to ^pc»e 4;heir saatiDa£Ata.b9t 
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byopen r esistance. He however avoided committing Idni- 
self to any projected invasion, for he was disgusted at the 
unlimited confidence which Jackson reposed in Cockayne. 
"This business," he said, "is one thing for us Irishmen: 
but an Englishman who engages in it, must be a traitor 
one way or another." He made it a point never to c^n 
himself in his presence, and soon, withdrew altogether from 
a business in which he saw such ruinous indiscretion. To 
this timely prudence he owed his life. So rash was Jack- 
son that Tone began to suspect that he was himself an 
emissary of the British government. This suspicion how- 
ever was entirely removed by his heroic death. 

As soon as the plot was ripe Cockayne turned informer, 
and Jackson was arrested for high treason. Once in prison 
every trace of wealmess disappeared, and he stood up with 
manly firmness to meet his inevitable doom. It is pleas- 
ant, ill a history so sad as that of Irieland at this period, to 
meet with actions which do honor to human nature. A 
striking instance of nobleness occurred during Jackson's 
imprisonment. Just before his trial a ^end called to see 
him, and remained until a late hour of the night. As he 
rose to depart, Mr. Jackson accompa^ed him to the door 
where the jailer generally waited. To their surprise they 
found that he had sunk down into a deep sleep, with the 
keys of the prison lying beside him. Mr. Jackson bent 
down to pick up. the keys, but without snatching at the 
prospect of escape, he merely said, " Poor fellow I let us 
not disturb him; I have already been too troublesome to 
him in this way." He accordingly accompanied his friend 
through to the outer door of the prison. As he turned 
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the lock, and the-free night air blew upon him, he felt the 
temptation to escape. The door was open. The street was 
clear. The night would protect him. He had a friend to 
aid his flight. For a niomen,t he was deeply agitated. 
Then recovering his firmness, he said, "/ could do it, but 
what would be the consequences to you, and to the poor 
felloTy within, who has been so land to me? No I let m^ 
rather meet my fete." With these words, he turned from 
his friend and liberty, locked the door of the prison, and 
returned to his cell."* 

It was a whole year from the time of Jackson's arrest 
before he was brought to trial. Curran, the brave, the 
noble-hearted Curran, who never shrunk from the side of . 
the powerless, undertook his defense. The testimony of 
Cockayne was positive. But it was contrary to the law of 
England to convict of high treason on the testimony of a 
single witness. It was found, however, that the ancient 
law of Irelpud xiiffered oh this point. By that one witness 
was sufficient. The judges were too glad to have difficul- 
ties removed in- the way of ready conviction. Jackson waa 
condemned. On the day that he was brought to the court 
to receive his sentence^ he was observed to hang his head 
out of the window of the carriage with the appearance of 
one deadly skjk. When placed in the dock,- he could 
hardly stand. He had swallowed metallic poison. "He 
beckoned to his counsel to approach him, and making an 
effort to grasp him with his dainp and nervelesB hand, 
uttered, in a whisper, and with a smile of mournful tri- 

* Curran's life, p. \61. 
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umpli, the dying words of Pierre : " We have deceived the 
senate."* - 

It was soon apparent that he was dying. He still 
struggled to stand erect, and crossing his arms upon his 
breast, to face the court. He strove to open his heavy eye 
to look round on the crowded room. But his frame was 
already in convulsions, and before the judge was ready to 
pronounce the sentence, he sank and breathed his last. A 
slip of paper was found in his pocket, with the following 
sentences in his handwriting : — " Turn thee unto me, and 
have mercy upon me, fori am desolate and afflicted. The 
troubles of my heart are enlarged: oh bring thou me out 
of my distresses. Look upon my affliction and my pain, and 
forgive aU my sins. Oh, keep my soul and deliver me. 
Let me not be ashamed, for I put my trust in thee." 

The trial of Jackson produced a po werftd senga riga^ 
throughout jtreland: It'ljiiras thg hrst trial for high t reason 
t^hich had taken place in that court tor more than a cen- 
tury, .It was the beginning of that long^ seri(:5S"?5r'^tate 
trials which were soon to mark a reign of terror. But 
instead of dismaying the United iSshmen, it had rather a 
contrary effect. It showed the people of Ire land ^at 
the eyes of the French Directorywere upo)a. t nem, and]that ^ 
the power wESh was"eireclifigTSvoltitio!ls in s o many 
countries '*ofTji&ope,"imght"^dtieTdy^^r^ ^them. 

But it made^it iiecessdiry Ibr iliuse Who^ere implicated 
in the affair to leave the kingdom. Dr. Eeynolds imme- 
diately fled. Hamilton Rowan was already in Newgate on 
a charge of libel, for publishing an address which reflected 
• Otway*B Yenice PreservecL 
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on the government, Cockayne had been introduced to 
him in prison, and he had compromised himself to a degree 
which in those dangerous times could easily be construed 
into treason. Not a moment was to be lost in making his 
escape. He prevailed upon his keepers to take him one 
evening from prison to his home, in order to make out a 
^eed, as fear had been expressed that a deed signed in 
prison would be invalid. Sere he did not forget the duties 
6f hospitaUty. The best liquors were spread upon the 
table, and his guests, though not perhaps the men he would 
have invited, were njade welcome, and the social glass 
Iveht round. When good feeling was thus established, 
fiowan carelessly wished to step into the next- room a mo- 
ment, to speak to Hr^ Rowan. Once in his wife*s apart- 
ment, he changed his dress for that of a herdsman* A 
knotted rope was made fast to the bedpost,- and passed out 
of the window, and on this he slipped down to the garden. 
He went straight to the stable, and mounted his horse. A 
friend had appointed to meet him, and leaving his keepers, 
to make merry over their wine, the confederates spurred 
to' the country. They had a friend who lived by the sea- 
shore. They made their way to his cottag^. Here Rowan 
lay secreted several days. But scarcely had the day broke, 
when parties of soldiers were abroad, searching every sus- 
pected place of concealment. Dublin rang with accounts 
of the escape .of an important state-prisoner. Proclama- 
tions were issued, describing his person, and offering a re- 
ward of th^ee thousand pounds for his apprehensipn. His 
friend had a little fishing whirry which lay by the shore. 
Bowan declared that he was willing to risk his safety in it. 
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His fidend tlieii souglit three sailors to convey an nnknowu 
person to France. One of them came, bringing the proc- 
lamation in his pocket. He drew it out and opened to 
the description. Bowan's person could not be mistaken. 
The sailor exclaimed, "It is Hamilton Eowan'that we are 
to take to France." "Yes," said Rowan's friend, **^and 
here he is," and he introduced him. The temptation to 
betray their prisoner was great. But the nobleiearted 
sailors spumed the thought. " Never mind it," said they, 
" we will land him safe." The next day they sailed, aiiid 
landed their passenger in safety on the shores of France. 
What money he had left. Rowan divided equally among 
his little crew, and ordered them to make for England.* 

A more noble instance of fidelity can hardly be found in 
history. Divided among three poor sailors three thousand 
pounds -would be a fortune. Rowan could make them but 
a trifling compensation. He had no claim upon them of 
former friendship. They had never seen him before. He 
owed his safety entirely to that impulse of gen^rpsity, and 
to that quick sense of honor, which are native to the Msh 
breast. 

Tope had hardly gone far enough to be convicted of 
treasoii, and he remained in Ireland during all the time be- 
tween Jackson's arrest and his death. Still he was not 
safe. Hitherto he had been sheltered from prosecution by 
the personal friendship of persons connected with the gov- 
ernment. But he was liable at any day to be arrested. 

* The MooDnt of tbis escape in the Memoir of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
differs from this in one.or two slight particulars. I have followed Rowan'a 
atttobiogcaphy, p. 20'7. 
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He ^ereforig regarded it aa.an a^tf nf r^"^^^^f^ tOT^I^'^^ . 
fropoL the^ odxuitry, and prepared to go to America. 

before leaving Ireland, Tone consulted with liistwo 
best. Mends, Emmet and Eussel, about bis future course. 
"A short time beTore my departure, my friend Eussel 
being in town, he and I walked out together to Eathfern- 
ham, to see Emmet, who has a charming vUla there. He 
showed us a little study, of sui elliptical form, which he 
was building at the bottom of the lawn, and which he said 
he wou|d consecrate to our meetings, if ever we lived to 
see out country emancipated. As we walked together 
into town, I opened my plan to them both. I told them 
that my intention was, immediately on my arrival in Phil- 
adelphia, to wait on the French minisW, to detail, to him 
ftdly the situation of affairs in, Ireland, to endeavor to ob- 
tain a recommendation to the French government; and, if 
I succeeded so far, to leav§ my family in America^ and to 
set off instantly for Paris, and apply in the name of my 
country, for the iassistance of France, to enable us to assert 
our independence. It is unnecessary, to say that this plan 
met with the waniaest approbation from both Hussel and 
Emmet; we shook hands, and having repeated our profes- 
sions of unalterable regard and esteem for each other, we 
parted; and this was the- last interview ^which I was so 
h^py as to have with iiiose two invaluable friends to- 
gether. I remember it was in a little triangular field that 
this conversation took place ; and Emmet remarked to us, 
lliat it w;as in one .exactly like it in Switzerland thai Will- 
iam Tell and his associates planned the downhill of th^ 
tyranny of Austria," 
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The ship wMch was to convey him to America was to 
sail from Belfast. He accordingly set oflf for that dty in 
May, with his wife, sister, and three children. In Belfast 
he was detained near a month, and during this time noth- 
ing could exceed the kindness of the people. Every day 
they dined with friends. Exclusions into the comitry, and 
sailing parties, weore planned for thedr amusement. The 
whole town seemed to nnite to make them forget the pain 
of their approaching exile. This visit was tiseM to Tone 
in another" way. It enabled him to consult with the 
northern leaders as to his cotirse. He met the leading 
men of the dissenters and of the defenders. All entered 
warmly into his plan, ^nd enjoined him to leave nothing 
unattempted to force his way to Prance, and to lay their 
situation before the government. ' He says, "I now looked 
upon myself as competeiit to speak ftdly and with confi- 
dence for the Cathblics, for the Dissenters, and for the De- 
fenders of Ireland.'* 

Kie day of parting camiB. It was the 16th of June^ 
1796, that Tone left Ireland, which he Was to' see no more 
until he retu^^^^g lLh an invadlutf 'ki'm^/. JbLis friends 
loaded his family with p'J^ifbeuLa. The^ Jilled his cabin 
with sea-stores, fresh provisions,^ and sweetmeats for their 
comfort on the voyage — acts of kindness which could not 
but strength^i his affection for flie Lish people, and his 
determination to leave no means untried to eSect their in- 
dependence. 

The voyage was pleasant, except that off 1she banks of 
BTewfoundlalid tlffsj were boarded >by the boats of three 
English frigates, who impressed every hand of the diip but 
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ou^, and nearly fifty poor emigrants wlio were seeking a 
liome in America. This incident did not conciliate Tone's 
feelings toward theEnglisl} government. 

Ontte first of August he landed at Wilmington in 
Dela Bek he went to Philadelphia, then 

the I . " Immediately on my arrival," 

he ii my old friend and brother exilo, 

Dr. ] m I learned that Hamilton Eowan 

had jeks before from France, and that 

same evening *we all three met. It was a. singular ren- 
contre, and our several escapes from an ignominious death 
seemed little short of a miracle. We communicated our 
adventures since our. last intierview, which took place in 
the gaol of Newgate in Dublin, fouHieen months before."* 

In Philadelphia Tone became acijuainted with Talley- 

* Bowan, on landing in France, had been arrested as a spy. The suspicion 
WAS natural. So many were the ruses resorted to by the emissaries of 
'Eogiaxid to smuggle themselves into France; that a stranger landing tHone 
from a fishi^ wherry, seemed much more likely to have crossed the channel 
from England, than to have come in that slender bark all the way from 
Ireland. Rowan was seized and brought before the commandant of a fort 
on t^e coast. He related his stpry. The commandant heard him through, 
and then <^Qfly replied that as it appeared by his account that he had 
eaicaped from prison inJus own oounti^, he would take care that he shpuld 
not escape him, and ordered him into confinement He was soon sent oh to^ 
Paris, and brought before. Robespierre. . Nothing appeared against him, and 
he was set at liberty. A few weeks after Robespierre fell In two days 
more Rowan stood in the Place de la Revolution, and saw the whofo com- 
mune of Paris, abont sixty persons, guillotined in less than an hour and a 
half. He stood above a hundred paces from i;he scaffold; but the blood of 
the victims streamed under his feet llscaping from these Uoody scenes, fa« 
tobght peace and quietoess in another hemisphere. 
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land, who was also then in exjle, with whom he was after- 
ward to be engaged in such important affairs in France, 
and who ultimately proved a friend and protector to his 
femily. He inmiediately presented himself to the French 
minister with a statement of his plans. The minister re- 
ceived him politely, but showed little enthusiasm in hig 
Irish scheme. From this Tone thought that he might be 
compelled to remain in America, and he had actually se- 
lected a house and fiirm near Princeton, when he received 
letters from Ireland which again awoke his patriotic ardor. 
They informed him of the increasing political excitement 
in Ireland^ and that a collision could not long be deferred. 
Many expressions were couched in enigmatical language 
for fear of their Mling into the hands of the English. 
One of the. Catholic leaders of Dublin, asks, "Do you in- 
tend, like Cincinnatus, and your greater Washington, to 
follow the plow, sad like ifiem, to quit it when your couu' 
try calls f^ One of the United Irish leaders writes to. hint 
to draw upon him for two hundred ppunds. All urged 
him to force his way to France to supplicate their assist- 
ance. His resolution was instantly taken. He called 
again on. the French nunister, and now found him' as eager 
to forward his plans as he had been cool about them be- 
fore. He had written home for instructions, and received 
an order from' thp Directory to urge Tone to repair imme- 
diately to France. He gave him a letter in cipher to the 
Committee of Public Safety. Tone returned to Princeton 
to take leave of his family. He was accompanied by Ham- 
ilton Eowan. " That night we supped together in high 
epirits; and Eowan retiring immediately after, my wife, 
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sister and I, sat together till very late, engaged in that kind 
of animated and enthusiastic conversation which our char- 
acters and the nature of the enterprise I was embarked in, 
may be supposed to ^ve rise to. The courage and firm- 
ness of the women supported me, and them too, beyond 
my expectations ; we had neither tears nor laipaentations, 
but on the oontrary the most ardent hope and the most 
steady resolution. At four the next morning I embraced 
them both for the last time, and we parted with a steadi- 
ness which astonished me." While m New York, waiting 
for a ship, his brother Matthew, who, after a variety of ad- 
ventures, had just been released from, a French prison, ar- 
rived in America. But the brothers did not know that 
they were so near each other, and ^d not meet Tone 
sailed from New York on the first day of the new year 
1796, leaving his femHy to follow him, if he should settle 
in France. Once oil the voyage they Vere chased by ^ 
Bermudian, so that he threw overboard a part of his 
papers. But their ship was stout, and flew.fest across the 
waves. In exactly onie month Tone landed at Havre, and 
immediately made his way to I*aris. 
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Tons in Fbanok.— Shixl's Spbkch. — ^AoqdaIntanoe with Jaxm Monkoe.— 

AUDIENOB OF CaBNOT. LiFE IN PaBIS. — PLANS FOE INVADING IeELAND. 

Senekal Hoche. — ^TdNE*s iNTEoiwonoN.— Council of "Wae with Hocrh 

AND CaENOT. 

With Tone's mission to France begin tKe most impor- 
tant transactions of liis .life. It was in executing tliia tliat 
lie accomplislied most for the liberation of Ireland. TEe 
circumstances in wbicb lie embarked in tliat solit£uy 
enterprise, must be understood to apjpreciate the force of 
his character. We have how lying before us a speech of 
Mr. Shiel, the brilliant orator of the English Parliament ; 
a speech made at the time that he was agitating with 
O'Connel for Catholic Emancipation, in which he thus 
refers to Tone :■ — 

" I hold in my hand a book which hds recently arrived 
here from America, — ^the life of tibe unfortunate and^ 
deluded Theobald Wolfe Tone. Of his character upon 
this occasion it is not necessary to say any thing, except 
that he was loved and prized by all who knew him. He 
was chivalrous, aspiring, and enthusiastic ; and possessed, 
not only of great talents, but what is in politics of still 
more importance, of dauntless determination. * ♦ ♦ It is 
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right td put yon in possession of the exact circumstances 
in wluch Tone was placed, that you may judge how much 
was accomplished by isc single man, in the midst bf diffi- 
culties which it is almost wonderftd that he should have 
surmounted. In the year 1795 Tone retired to America 
with his wife (an incomparable woman) and two children. 
He had eight hundred poundg in the world. At jSrst he 
formed a^i intention of remaining in the United States, but 
liberty ^and the savannahs were hot enough for hiTin, 
Tone was one of those restless spirits who feel that they 
are bom for great undertakLngi^. He set sail for France 
with a mmd full of hdpe, and> with no more than one 
huiidred guineaa in his pocket He arrived at Havre on 
the first of February, 17&6, and proceeded at once to^ 
Paris. When he was placed in ihe njidst of that city, and 
stood upon the Pont-neuf, he looked upon the vast array 
of palaces turned into the domicils of democracy ; he saw 
the metropolis of France in aU its vastness and glory, 
and he also felt what Seneca has so well expressed, — urhs 
magna, magna solitudo. Still, although without a friend, 
nay (for the former is not so imcommon) ' without an 
acquaintance, poor, desolate, thrown as it were, and ship- 
wrecked, upon France, his vast design did not leave him.*' 
After detailing Tbne's negotiations ^th the Minister 
of Foreign AflEairs, Shiel proceeds: — 

" He took at last a wise determination, and went directly 
to Camot, the president of the Directory ,of France. 
Camot was justly called "the organizer of victory," and 
he was iaduced to extend his genius for organization to 
Ireland. Totie sncceeded~aQ far as to induce the French 
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gQVOTunent to determine upon an invasion of this conn- 
tr^ T^ At first the project wa^ iamely^nJ imperfectly got 
up. But to prevail to any extent was to do much. It is 
really matter for surprise that such a nian as Tone, without 
rank, fortune, or a single friend, could accomplish so much. 
Yet it renudns to be seen that Tone did much more. The 
French at first proposed to send only 2000 men. Tone 
saw at once that such a measure would be utterly absurd. 
By much ado he persuaded them to increase the army to 
8000 mqn, with 50,000 stand of anns. At length Hoche, 
a general of great feme, was induced to put himself at the 
head of the expedition ; and as he felt that great objects . 
must be attained by great means^ he required .15,000 men, 
a great body of cannoniers, a vast supply of cannon, and 
arms for the whole population. ^Such was the force that 
sailed from Brest. There were seventeen ships of the 
line in attendance upon the army. It^was "Wolfe Tone ^ 
who accomplished all ttiis. It was his vigorous and 
aspiring mind that filled the sails of that great fleet, and 
waAed them upon their course." 

When Tone entered the walls of Paris, he knew not a 
human being in it Thfe first man to whom he' directed 
his steps was James Monroe, at that time the American 
minister. He had brought a letter of introduction. Monroe 
received him very politely, and during the whole time he 
was in Paris, aided him materially in his plans. He 
directed him to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
allowed him to refer the government to himself for infor- 
mation as to his character and standing. The minister had 
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his letter from the French agent at Philadelphia immedi- 
ately deciphered and laid before the. Directory, who con- 
sidered it of tha highest importance. The minister ended 
by directing him to a confidential agent of the goveminent, 
who spoke the English language, and to whom he could 
explain himself without reserve. This person, whose 
name was Madgett, was delighted to see him. He assured 
Tone that "the government had their attention turned 
most seriously to Irish £dBfairs ; that they felt that unless 
they cojild separate Ireland from England, the latter was 
invulnerable ; that they were willing to conclude a treaty 
offensive and defensive with Ireland; that they would 
supply ten sail of the line, arms, and money ; and that they 
were already making arrangements in Spain and Holland 
for that purpose." 

This was very gratifying, but Tone soon found that it 
would not do to transact his business with a subordinate, 
Monroe, who converged with ,him without reserve, said, 
" You must change your plan ; I have no doubt whatever 
of the integrity and sincerity of the minister De la Croix, 
nor even of Madgett, whom I believe to be honest. But 
in the first place, it is a subaltern way of doing business, 
and in the next, the vanity of Madgett will be very likely 
to lead him, in order to raise his. importance in the eyes of 
some of his countrymen, who are here a3 patriots, to drop 
some hint of what is going forwai:d. Go at once to the 
Executive Directory and demand an audience; explain 
yourself to them, and as to me, you may go so far as to 
refer to me for the authenticity of what you may advance, 
and you m^y add, that I am in a degree apprised of your 
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business.'^ Tone expressed a doubt wbetber, as he was al- 
ready in the liands of La Croix, there might not be Some 
indelicacy in going directly to the Directory. Monroe an- 
swered, "By no means, that in his own ftmctions the 
proper person to communicate with was La Croixi, but that 
nevertheless, when he had any business of consequence, he 
went at once to the fountain-head." " He then proceeded 
to mention, that in all the changes which had taken place 
in France, there never was an abler or purer set otmen at 
the head of affairs than at present ; that they were sincere 
fiiendig to liberty and justice, and in no wise actuated by a 
spirit of conquest; that consequently, if they took up the 
business of Ireland on my tiaotion, I would find them per- 
fectly fair and. candid; that nof only the government, but 
the whole people were most violently exasperated against 
England, and that there was no one thing that could at 
6nce command the warmest support of aU parties, so much 
as any measure which procaised a reduction of her power.** 
He told him afterward that Camot was. a military man, 
and one of the first engineers of Europe. 

The very next day Tone presented himself at the Lux- . 
embourg, and demanded an audience of Carnot. He soon 
found himself closeted in a private cabinet with th6 organ- 
izer of victory. All this time. Tone was passing under an 
assumed name, to conceal his movements from the spies 
of the English government who might be in Paris. There 
was a multitude of English agents who passed -themselves 
off as Americana. Tone was dogged by spies. Even in 
the antechamber of the minister his path was crossed by a 
very Buspicioiis character. Li his first interview with 
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CkuTBtot he presented hisisdf aa the representative of the 
United Irishtneti^ to make a statement of the condition of 
his ootmtry, and forgot to mention his name. Hardly had 
he left the roora when this omission occurred to him, and 
he tiimed biEwik to oorr^t it. "I then told Gamot, that as 
to my fdtuatio5tt, fei^^dit, and tille station 1 had filled in 
Ireland, i begged leave to refer him to James Monroe, the 
Amerioitti embassador. He seOTaed struck with this, and 
then for the fii^ time, aisked my name. 1 ft>ld him in fact 
I had two naifies, my i^l one, and that under which I 
tt^veled) attd Was described in my passport. I then took 
a slip of paper, and wrote the naane, * James Smith, citoyen 
Amerie^in,* tmi^ tinder it, Theobald Wolfe Tone, which I 
handed hlin, adding that my real name was the undermost. 
He took the paper, and looking over it said. Ha; ! Theobald 
Wolfe Tone I with the expression of one who has just re- 
collected a, cirGu^^ilstancfe. I then told him I would finish 
my memorial as soon as possible, and hoped he would per- 
mit me in the course of a feMr days to present myself to 
him again, to which he answered, By all means." 

The diary of Tone at this period abounds in the most 
lively sketches of his negotiations with the Fitoch govern- 
ment, aaid of the principal personages^hen in Paris. Confin- 
ing hioteelf strictly to the object of his mission, he sought 
no acquaintance. During the seven months he was in 
Paris, he did ncft become acquainted with, a single family. 
His sole intercourse was with the government, the Directo- 
ry, ministers, secretaries or generals, or with two or three 
Irishmen whom he chanced to Ineet, Much of his time 
was passed in drawing up m^orials on the siate of 
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IrelanA When the business of writing was over, he went 
to dine at the Palais Eoyal; or strolled to the Chatop de 
Mars to witness a military review, or sauntered with a 
friend under the trees of the Champs Elys6es. As he rode 
into the country, his eye ranged with delight over the 
plentiful harvests, the orchards, the vineyards, " the fields 
all rich with com ^d wine." Nothing looked desolate, 
but the chateaux of the old nobUity. These were deserted 
and solitary, for their owners were gone. In the evening, 
his constant resource was the theater and the opera. He 
says, "All the theaters are a^ fall every night as they can 
hold." He could not resist the enthuaasin with which the 
French simg the Chant du Depart, and the glorious strains 
of the Marseillaise hymn, when at the verse, " Tremblez 
tyrans," the whole audience rose to their feet, and the 
theater rang with applause. 

France. at that ploment presented a heroic ^ectacle. 
She was then maintAining in the field fourteen armies, in- 
cluding nearly a million, of men, A young lieutenant had 
just gone off to take command of the army of Italy, and 
Tone mentioning soon after in his journal the victories of 
Montenotte and of MiUesimo, gives this piece of intelli" 
gence, " The French general is Bonaparte, a Corsican." 

Tone had a most arduous task before him, yet even in 
moments of the greatest difficulty, he kept up a brave 
heart. Whenever in his journal he has occasion to men- 
tion any disaster which threatens to defeat his sdiemes, he 
commonly ends with some quotation such as, " 'Tis but in 
vain, for soldiers to complain," or "How merrily we live 
that soldiers be." 
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Many years-after, the journals of Tone were published 
in full by his son, and constitute an autobiography of ro- 
mantic interest "To this book," says Moore,. "I must 
refer the reader for particulars, adding only my opinion, 
that there are few books, whether for the matter or the 
manner, more interesting; the character of the writer him- 
self presenting the most truly Irish, mixture of daring - in 
design and light-heartedness in execution; while the sense 
of awe with which it ii3 impossible not to contemplate a 
mission pregnant with such consequences, is forever re- 
lieved by those alternate flashes of humor and sentiment 
with which only a temperament so nationsi could have en- 
livened or softened such details."* 

Tone now drew up full memorials on the state of Ire- 
land, in which he stated the population and resources of 
that country, their poHtical discontent, and the organiza- 
tions, which had been formed for revolution. He then 
went on to state the troops necessary for a successful inva- 
sion, and the places on the coast at which they should land. 
All these points he detailed more minutely and repeatedly 
in conversation. He said that with 20,000 men there 
would be no possibility oi resistance for an hour, and they 
should begin with the capital. They would then have all 
the offices of government instantly In their hands. With 
5,000 men he would have no doubt of success, but they 
must eJcpect some hard fighting, and should begin near 
Belfast, as the province of Ulster was the most populous 
and warlike in the kingdom, and it was th^re the United 
Irishmen wer0 the stronger. He pointed out on a map 
* Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Vd. i p. 198. 
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of Ireland the position of Belfast. In case of landing here 
with but five thousand men, they should push immedi- 
ately for the mountains of Mourne and the Fews, by means 
of which and of Lough Erne, they would coyer the eptir© 
province of Ulster, and maintain themselves until they had 
collected their friends in sufficient force to penetrate to 
Dublin. He suggested at the same time that if possible, a 
second landing should be made in the bay'<rf Galway, 
which army should cover itself as soon as possible by the 
Shannon, breakipg down most of the bridges and fortify- 
ing the remainder. They would thus begin with one half 
the nation, and tHat the moat discontented part. As the 
Irish had been litfle accustomed to the use of artillery, 
they would need a; large body pf cannoniers. As, hoYr- 
ever, they had no strongly fortified towns, they need oply 
be provided with' light field-pieces, with a few sixteen- 
pounders. The minister seemed sbmewhat staggered at 
the demand of 20,000 men.. He said that they could not 
possibly be tranq;^rted, unless the French were masters of 
th^ channel, in which case they could as well send 40,000, 
QX 60,000, and march at, once, to London. The Directory 
therefore proposed a small expedition — i^ot more than 
2,000. Tone declared flatly that with that iiumber he 
thought the bysiness utterly desperate, fpy that let them 
land where ihey would, they would be ntte^rly defeated be- 
fore any one could join them. Five thousand men he 
thought the ¥ery lowest Qumber that would affowi any 
chance of success, and he had the satisfection to see that, 
^ he stood firm in his demands, the views of the govern- 
ment slieadily rose. He insisted fiirthei^ that if France 
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could not send more than five or six thousand, they should 
te the very best troops— not merely disciplined soldiers, 
but inen accustomed to stand fire, some of .the old bat- 
talions from Holland or the Ehine. 

"As to the place of embarkation," he said^ "it might 
be worth consideration whether it conLd not be best effected 
fix>m Holland ; that their harbors were less closely watched 
than the French j^ and that, at any rate Jlngland has no 
port for ships of war to the northward of Portsmoutji ; so 
that even if she had a fleet off the coasts of Holland, it 
must return occasionally to refit, and Auring one of these 
intervals, the expedition might take place." 

He dwelt much:pn the fiwt that two thirds of the sea- 
men in the British navy were Irishmen. " Since the. com- 
mencement of the present war Ireland had fiimished Eng- 
land. 200,000 men, of whom 80,000 w^e for the navy." 
He detailed the preparatioTis which had been made in Ire- 
land for inynediately orgjanizing a new government. " The 
Catholic committee is already a complete representation of 
that body ; and the Dissenters are so prepared that they 
can immediately choose delegates. Those two bodies when 
joined, wiU represent numericaUjr nine tenths of tl^e peo- 
ple, and of course, under existing circ^tunstances, are. the 
best government that we can form at the. moment." Hia 
wishes were in favor of a very *rtrong, or even.mihtary^ gov- 
ernment at the outset, to give stability to the new order of 
thingg, . 

The Directory began to see the immense importance of 
invading Ireland. But they wished first to send a person 
to that country to obtain the latest intelligence in regard to, 
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its political condition. The matter was proposed tp Tone. 
He answered that he was too well known to be there four- 
and-twenty hours without being seized; that consequently 
he was the most unfit person in the world. ' Besides they 
would find in the English papers, and much more in the 
Irish, sufficient evidence of the state of the country to 
support every word he had advanced. 

The project of seinding such an emissary he thought 
dangerous, not only to the individual, but to the cause. 
Whoever went, he.cautioned him not to carry any papers, 
not to write a syllable, nor to take a scrape of a pen with 
him, nor to speak to above four or five persons, whom he 
would point out, for fear, of hazarding a discovery which 
inight blast aU. In fact,' fi'om want of proper caution,, an 
emissary who was sent, was seized just -as he wais about to 
embark at Margate for France, and tried and executed. 

In .aU his communications with the directory. Tone had 
insisted tnuch on the importance of an able general at the 
head of the expedition. He had wished for Pichegru as 
the one whose name was most known in Ireland, and next 
to him Jourda^. , The command fell upon one younger 
and less known abroad, but a greater military genius than 
either. Early in July Tone was informed that General 
Hoche was coming up with all privacy to Paris, to confer 
with the Directory on tlie expedition. This youthful sol- 
dier had begun his career as a sergeant in the French 
guards, imd by the force of his intellect had risen to the 
rank of a general in a single campaign. His rise was as 
sudden as that of Napoleon, He discovered the same pre- 
cocious genius in the art of war, He received the coni- 
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mand of the army of the Moselle. He defeated "Wurinser 
and drove the Austrians out of Alsace. Jealous of his 
growing popularity and. power, the Committee of Public 
Safety had seized and imprisoi^ed him. He was saved 
from tibie guillotine by the fall of .Eobe^pierre. Eeleased 
from prison, he began a new career of victory. He was 
appointed to the command of the army in La Vendue. 
That province hpd long stood out against the armies of the 
Bepublic. To Hoche was reserved the glory of b^ing, not 
only its conqueror, but its pacificator. In the manage- 
m^t of this civil war he had shown, not only the impetu- 
osity of a soldier in battle,, but the humanity, and the con- 
ciliating policy of an old and wise statesman. He was aa 
humane as. he was brave, He afterward said to Tone, that 
great mischief had been done to the principles of liberty, 
and additional diflEiculties thtoi^ in the way of the French 
Eevolution by the quantity of blood spilled. "For," he 
added, "when you guillotine a man, you get rid of an indi- 
vidual, it is true, but then you make all his friends and 
connections enemies forever to the government." 

The account which Tone gives of his first interview 
with Hpche wiU show^the i^irit with which his journal 
was kept: — ,* 

" July 12.-^As I was sitting in. my cabinet, studying 
tactics, a person knocked at the door, who, on opening it, 
proved to be a <Jragoon of the third regiment He 
brought me a note froih Clarke,* informing me that the 

* C9arke, afterwa^ Duke of Fdtre, and Ifioister of War under Nfi» 
poleoo, was the aoo of an Lriahmaii, and bad hinuwlf been in that ooontrj. 
He fignrea much in theie negotiations. 

'f 
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viflory government,, either of the Catholic committee, 
mentioned in my memorials, or of the chiefe of the 
Deciders? I thought I mw an opening here to come at 
the number of troc^s intended for us, and replied that 
that "would depend on the force which might be landed ; 
if that force were but trifling^ I could not pretend to say 
how they might act ; but if it was considerable, I had no 
doubt of their co-operation. " Undoubtedly,'' replied he, 
" men-wiU not sacrifice themselves when they do not see 
a reasonable prospect of support ; but if I go, you may be 
sure I will go in sufficient force." He then asked, did I 
think ten thousand men ^would decide them ? I answered, 
undoubtedly ; but that early in the business the nmiister 
had spoken to me of two thousand,v and that I had replied 
that such a number would effect nothing. No, replied he^ 
they would be overwhelmed before any one could join 
them. I was glad to hear him ^ve that opinion, as it was 
precisely what I had stated to the minister. He th^n 
asked me what I' thought of the priests, or was it li^kely 
they would give us any trouble? I replied, I certainly 
did not calculate on their ^assistance, but neither did I 
think they wotdd be able to give us any effectual opposi- 
tion ; that their influence over the minds of th^ common 
people was exceedingly diminished of late. I explained 
all this at some length; and concluded by saying that, in 
prudence, we should avoid as much as possible shocking 
their prejudices unnecessarily; andj that with common 
discretion, I thought we might secure their neutrality at 
least, if not their support: I mentioned ihkj merely as my 
opinioij, but added^ that in the contrary event, I was 
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satisfied it would be absolutely impossible for them to take 
the people out of our btods. We then came to the army. 
He asked me how I thought they would act? I replied, 
for the regulars I could not pretend to say, but that they 
were wretched bad troops ; for the militia, I hoped and 
believed, that^when^we w^e once organized, they would 
not only not oppose us, but come ovct to the cause of thair 
country en masse; nevertheless, I desired him jbo calculate 
on their opposition, and make his arrangements accord- 
ingly; that it was the safe poKoy, and if it became 
necessary, it wa^ so much gained. - He said he would 
tmdoubtedly make his arrangements so as to leave nothing 
to chance that could be guarded against ; tha* he would 
come in force, and bring great quantities of arms, ammuni- 
tion, stores, and artillery ; and for his own reputation, see 
that all the arrangements were made on a proper scale. 
He then said there was one important point remaining, on 
which he desired to be satisfied ; and that was, what form 
of government we would adopt on the event of our 
success ? I was going to answer him with great earnest- 
ness, when General Clarke entered to request we would 
come to dinner with xatizen Camot. We accordingly 
adjourned the conversation to the apartment of the pres- 
ident, where we found Camot and one or two more, 
Hoche, after some time, took me aside, and repeated his 
question. I replied, * Most undoubtedly a reptiblic' He 
asked again, was I sure? I said^ assure as I could be of 
any thing ; that I knew nobody in Ireland who dreamed 
of any olier system, nor did I believe there was any body 
who dreamt of monarchy. He asked me, Was there .no 
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danger of the Catholics setting up one of their chiefe for 
king? I replied, *Not the smallest/ and th«t there were 
no chiefe amoiig them of llhat kind of eminence." - 
* _This_ci3ieg^n WB^ oft^^^putjto Tone^ and he^sJjs^jfS 
answered, that Ireiandj if free, would become a. republic. 
He afterwardT said to ClarEe^"l£at "as to royalty and 
aristocracry, they were both odious in Ireland to that 
degree, that he apprehended mueh more a general massac^ 
of the ^gentry, and a distribution of the eiitite of thdr 
property, than the establishment of any fcwrm of goTem- 
ment that would perpetuate their influence ; that he hoped 
this massacre would not happen, and that he, for one, 
would do aU in his power to prevent it, because he did not 
Eke to spin the blood even of the guilty ; at the same time 
that the pride, cruelty^ and oppression of the Irish aristoc- 
racy were so great, that he apprehended every excess 
from the just resentment of the people." At the same 
time he thought the French would act wisely, not to 
dictate the form of government to the Irish. He wished 
them to come, not as conquerors, bnt as liberators, to assist 
Ireland to gain her own independence, as they had assisted 
America. There was a very natural jealousy in Ireland 
of foreign interference, and Tone was careful to guard 
the Directory from a false impression. - 

" Cartiot joined us here with a pocket map of Ireland 
in his handj and the conversation" became pretty general 
between Clarke, Hoche, and him, every one else having 
left the room. I said scarcely any thing, as I wished to 
listen. Hodbe related to Camot the substance of what 
had passed between him and me# When he mentioned his 
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anxiety aa^ to bread, Camot lauglied, and said, ^ There is 
plenty of beef in Ireland ; if you can not get bread, you 
must eat beef They soon went off to dinner, — Camot 
«»ying, * It will be, to be sure, a;ai6st brilliant operation.' " 

Tone sat down to dine with Madame Camot and her 
femily, with a nmnber of officers of the Bepublic. After 
coffee was served, they rose, and Camot, Hpche, Truguet, 
the minister of Marine, Lacu^, a member of the Council 
of Andents, and the chosen friend of Camot, and Clarke, 
retired to hold a council on Irish affairs. Tone walked 
with Lagarde the secretaire generul in Jhe gardens of the 
Luxembourg, where they listened to a iiymphony per- 
formed in the apartments of La Eeveilliere Lepaux, one 
of the Directory, who had concerts continually, takii^ 
music as his resource aft^.the fatigues of his business, 
which were immense. At nine the council broke up, 
and Tone and Clarke walked away together. . 

Tone adds to his account of this interview: — " Hoche 
hara femous cut of ^ sabre down his forehead, eyebrow, 
and one side of his nose. He was pretty near the enemy 
when be got that, and luckily, it does not at all disfigure 
him. He is but two-and-^thirty. Jourdan five-aijd-thirty, 
Buonaparte twenty^nine, Moreau about thirty, and Piche- 
gru, who is. the oldest of all, about six-and-thirty. Tl^e 
French have no old generals in their service; it is Iheir 
policy to employ young jnen, and the event has shown 
they are right" 

He adds also :t-^" Hobhe praised Sir Sydney Smith, 
now prisoneE in Paris, as a gallant officer. He said, *iZ a 
vnfie rude r^vM^n^m Mretagne / and that .there was hardly 
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a cape oy he^dla^d on tlie coast wMch was not marked by 
some of bis exploits. I like to bear one brave miaii piaise 
aaotber, Carabt said tbey vould take care of him for 
gome timfi, wd that Jie fibquld - certaialy not l>e e^ 
changed." 

In the life of Curran an interview between the same 
personages^is thus strikingly^related:— - 

"Soon after the question of an expedition to Ireland 
had been left to the decision of Camot, Clarke and Hoche, 
they n^med an evening; to meet Tone at the palace of the 
Luxembourg. Tone arrived at the appointed hour, eight 
o'clock, He was ushered into a splendid apartment 
Shortly after the director and the generals made their ap- 
pearance : they bowed coldly, but civilly, to Tone, and al- 
most immediately retired, without apology or explanation, 
through a door -opposite to that by which they had en- 
tered.-^ Tone was a goqd deal struck by so tmexpected a 
reception, but his surprise inqreased when ten o'clock ar- 
rived, without the appearance o^ or message of any kind, 
from those on whom all- his hopea seemed to depend. 
.The clock struck eleven, twelve, one— ^all was still in the 
palace; the. steps of the sentinels on their posts without^ 
alone interrupted the dead silence that prevailed within. 
Tone paced the room in considerable anxiety ; not even a 
servant had entered, of whom to inquire his way out, or 
if the director and the generals had retired. About two 
o'clock the folding-doors were suddenly ' thrown open ; 
Camot, Clarke, and Hoche entered; their countenances 
brightened, and the coldness and reserve, so- observable at 
eight o'clock, had vanished. Clarke advanced quickly to 
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Tone, and taMng liim cordially by the hand, said, * Oiti' 
zeni I amgratuUite you; we go to IreUmdJ^ The others did 
the same ; and haying fixed the time to meet again, the 
persons engaged in this remarkable transaction, separated." 



) ■ - 
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Tons in Hochk's Staff. — AqocfarAxaa wost to thx Abmt. — ^Aaicamemt fbs- 
PABiNo AT Brest. — ^A Spy and a Ruse. — ^Tone idtlists Irish Prisoners. 
— ^Emissary sent to Dublin. — ^The Troops embari^. — ^The Expedition 
SAILS. — ^Reaches Bantrt'Bay. — ^D&ivsn off the Ooast by a Gale of 
Wind. . ^ 

Pbom tUs time tlie most intimate Mendship, sprang np 
between Hoclie and Tone. They were of about tbe same 
age ; both brave .and ambitious of glory, and both now 
bent on the accomplishment of the same object The 
Directory immediately gave Tone a commission in the 
French armyi He was to serve in the infantry with the 
rank of chef de brigade, which answers to that of colonel, 
and receives the same pay. Clarke embi^aced him on giv- 
ing him the brevet, and saluted hiin as a brother officer. 
Tone says, "My heart was so fiill I could hardly reply." 
He was soon after made adjutant to Hoche, and remained 
in his staff until his death. 

Hoche entered with his characjieristic ardor into the 
projected Irish invasion. Meeting Tolie one day in the 
street he took him in his carriage to introduce him to Gen- 
eral Cherin, with whom he was to travel when he set off 
for the army. " On the way I told Hoche that I hoped 
tke glory was reserved for him to amputate the right hand 
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of Englaoid forever; and I mentioned the immense re- 
souroes in all respects, especially in men and provisions, 
which Ireland furnished to that country, and of which I 
trusted we were now on the eve of depriving her. Hoche 
observed, that his only anxiety was about finding subsist- 
ence^ for the troops. I repHed that as to that I hoped 
there would be no difficulty] that it was Ireland which 
victualed the. navy, the West Indies, and the foreign gar- 
risons of England ; and I reminded him of what I haki be* 
fore told himj that in the late scarcity, so far firom diffi- 
cultieB At home,^ she exported vaat quantities of com to 
that country. I went on to say^ that my difficulty was not 
how to subsist, but how to get there, for that 1 dreaded 
'that eternal fleet ' Hoche laid his hand on'my ^rm and 
aaid, ^Ne craignez rten, nous y irons; vous pouvez y comp- 
ter ; ne craignez ri&nJ I answerifed, that being so, I-had 
not a doubt of our success. Hoche then asked me, * Who 
were the Orange boys ?' I explaLued it to him, adding that 
it was aai affiair of no consequence, which we would settle 
in three days jafter our arrivaL * Oh/ said he, ^ce n^est 
rienJ I then told him I hoped he would take care to 
have a sufficiency of caniioniers and artillery, of which we 
were quite unprovided. * You may depend upon it,' said 
he, * that I wiU bring enough, and of the best, particularly 
the light artillery.' He then asked me if we had many 
great plains in Ireland? I said, not; that in general the 
fece of the country wias intersected with fences,' and de- 
scribed the nature iDf iin Irish ditch and hedge. By this 
time we arrived at Cherin's, who was indisposed and in 
bed. I was introduced by Hoche, and I remember now 
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he. is one of tlie generals with whom I dined at Carjiot's. 
^Aiter a short, coatersa^tion (iflL which the time waa fixed 
that we set off )> I took mj l^ave, Hoche and Cheiin d^- 
ing me to call on them in the m^^n time, without the ceris- 
monj of sending tq) my namel" 

Hoche W93 now appointed to the command of the anpy 
of the West, and Tone accompanied him to Bennes. He 
w^a here in the family of the commahder-inrohie^ and 
dined daily, with the staff. Hie says, " We are all lodged 
in the palace of the former bidiop of Pennes, a super]? 
mansioii, but not* much the bett^ for the Bevokttion." 
The exp^editibn-.to Ireland had been decided upon, and 
preparations were going forward with all dispatch. Tl^ 
attention of Europe began to be fixed on the mighty arjoa^r 
ment that W3S preparing at Brest. Hoche was disciplining 
the men, collecting cannoniers and munitions of war, aiwj 
pushing forward the equipment of the .ships. It was sai4 
that he had selected for the^ expedition the ^lifee of the 
army of the Ocean, whiph consisted of lij.7,000 men. He 
had the satisfaction of having under him a^rps of bronzed 
veterans, who had fought with him in the wax. in L^ 
Vencl^,' who were '*^ steeled against every harddtiip, hara^g 
been well used to dispense with clothes, shoes, or evea 
breaxi" X)n the anniversary of tiaie fifth year of the Ee- 
public, the army was drawn out in review before thejj? 
chief It was a brilliant sight When the parade w^ 
over, Hoche met Tone, and asked^him if he hew:d the ^an^ 
nonade. Tone said he did. "Ay," said Hoche, "jou 
will soon hear enough caf that." " Tha sooner the better," 
was the reply. 
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While at Eennes Tone observed with some uneasi- 
nessihat Hoche treated him with reserve, especially in 
the presence of others. But the mystery w:as sobn ex- 
plained. It was important that Tone should preiserve as 
fiw as possible a strict incognito. He passed in "the army 
as Mr. Smith, an American. If ike general were to dis- 
tinguish him by particular attention, it would be observed 
and set people to making inquiries. This was explained 
to Tone privately by a confidential fiiend of the general, 
which not only removed his uneasiiiess, but delighted him 
by the evidence which it afforded of Hoche*s prudence and 
considerate regard for the safety of his adjutant The 
same friend assured Tone " that both the Executive Di- 
rectory and Hoche were perfectly satisfied as to who and 
what he was, through a channel which he was not at lib- 
erty to inform him o:i^ but that he might be perfectly easy 
on the scbre of his cr^t."* In private the manner of the 
general was as cordial as ever. Just before leaving for 
Brest, T'one met Hoche alone walking: iti the gallery. The 
general immediately came up. to him, and asked if he had 
occasion for any thing before his departure, desiring him, 
if he was in Want of any thing, to apply to hiTh as his 
friend, without any reserve. 

During this stay" at Eennes Toners constant companion 
was Col. Shee, a native of Ireland, and uncle of General 
Clarke. He was nearly sixty years old, and had served as 
an officer of cavalry thirty-five years. He had been secre- 

* PerhapB this information came through Arthtor O'Connor tod Lord 
Edward Fiti^erald, -whom Hoche had jnst met on the frontiers of awitaer- 
land. 
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tary to the .Duke of Orlealas who was guillotined, and had 
many tales to tell of the times before and since the 
Eevolution. - 

The s6ene of preparation was now transferred to Bredt 
Tone's heart bounded at the sight of the sea. He says, 
"Every day I walk for an hour alone^on the ramparts, 
and look down on the fleet which rides below. There are 
about fifty saD. of ships of war of all sizes, of which perhaps 
twenty are of the line." It was a magnificent sight His 
joy and pride were however somewhat damped by the 
thought oi his wife and children, who were at that moment 
probably on their voyage to France, exposed to the dan- 
gers of a winter passage. Totie was a most fond hii&band 
and &ther. Even amid the terrible "notes of prepara- 
tion," he could not but think of them as he lodced off 
upon the sea. .5e writes in his journal, " I lie awake reg- 
nlarly half the night, listening to the wind, every puff of 
which makes me shudder." In fact his family were then 
on the ocean. Wtule Tone was on board the French fleet 
on his way to Ireland, his family in an American ship al- 
most crossed his path in the British channel. Happily 
they landed in safety. 

The only thing which now delj^yed the expedition was 
the want of seamen. The Directoiy had given the most 
imperative orders to have them impressed all along the 
coast But the marine stiU seemed backward; The minis- 
ter of marine, Truguet, had a fevorite project for an ex- 
pedition to India, and perhaps on this aciCount felt indiffer- 
ent about the invasion of Ireland. The admiral of the 
fleet, who probably dreaded a battle at sea, with the Eng 
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^ral p^odamat]x>^ ibr the Freadx to publish on landing. 
While this was in the hands of the printer,, a gentleman 
with a foreign aooent- called lond requested to see a copy. 
The printer refused^ The stranger then offered him a sum 
erf money, finally raising it to five hundred louis. 

No sooner was he gone, than the printer hastened to 
Hoche, to inform hinpi .of the circimistance. Hoche told 
him to let the spy have the proclamation, %it that he first 
wished to alter a few words. 3^e took his. pen and arossed 
out ''Ireland and Irish," and inserted Portugal and Por- 
tuguese; and of this a few copies were struck offj which 
were handed to the atraiiger. The ruse wa^ successful. 
The prodamati<^ was immediately transmitted to England, 
and is said to have so conjpletely deceived Pitt that he 

that gigaotic figure by whidi they htfre been so long fcffpt in awe, and to see 
if their feare have tio4 magnifidd her power. He thus ooIciUates the ehancea 
<lf 8iiecefleftilreb6Ui{>B! — 

*" But gtantiDg ebe is fcmnidable ; so are we. If she is near us/ we are 
near her. Our people are brave, and hardy and poor ; we are not debauched 
by luiniry and sloth ; we are used to toil, and fatigue, and scanty living ; our 
miseries, for which we have to tfaaidc England, haVe well pr^red us to 
ihrow off her yoke. We can dispense with feather beds, with roast beef, 
fmd strong beer; waor, if it mf(kes «ny ehai^ge in the diet of our , peasants, 
must change it for the better ; they may in that c^e taste meat and bread, 
delicacies to them, and which a great majority of them seldom see ; we can 
sleep in our bogs, where our enemies will rot, and subsist on our mountains, 
where tiiey will starye. We fight for our liberties ; they fight because they 
«re ordered to do so. We are at home ; they are in aa eneo^s coontry. 
Under tlMse drtumiitances, and especially with a just .and righteous cause, 
be must be timid indeed who could doubt of success. England, with Ireland 
at her biu:k, is undoubtedly formidable ; England, with Ireland neuter, is 
BtiU respectable ; but England, with Ireland in anns against her, I do not 
d^epair of aeeiog hqmUed in the dqft^ 
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them. Poor Pat never thought of eating; but when his 
head was a litde warm with the wine, he was very urgent 
to be permitted to go among the Enghshmen, and flog 
those who refiised to enter ; which of course I prevented, 
though with some little difficiilty. 'Arrah, blood and 
'ounds, captain dear, won!t you let me have one knock at 
the blackguards?' I thought myself on Ormond quay 
once more. Oh, if we once arrive safe on the other side, 
what soldiers we will make of our poor fellows I .They 
all said they hoped I was going with tkem wherever it 
was. I answered, that I did riot desire one map to go 
where I was hot teady to show the way ; and they replied 
with three cheers. It is to be observed that I never men- 
tioned the object of the expedition; they entered the 
service merely from the adventurous spirit of the nation, 
and their hatred of the JEnglish, ^^thout any idea that 
they had a chance of seeing Ireland again." 

/ . J 

Meanwhile new^ arrived from Ireland which exdted to 

the highest pitch the hopes of the Erench. At one time^ 

a rumor reached Brest that the Beyolution w as already 

effected, th at the people had risenjjid oyergowered the 

govenm ^t^ Hoche was in rapture. As he met Tone, he 

embraced him, kissing him on both cheeks, after the 

manner of the French, and wishrag him joy of Ihe event. 

The report however proved premature; A more authentic 

statement was derived from an American who had just 

beto in Ireland.^ He said that evary body was expecting the 

French; that the gentry were mdking preparations to 

receive them;- that every ma^strate was raising twenty 
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men to preserve the peace iu -place of tiie militia, should 
these last be ordered to the coast; but >that it was uniyer- 
isally supposed, that they would join the Freueh immedi- 
ately, and lihat a. great majority of them w6re even sworn 
to do - sa He said . that every day- persons were ajx^sted 
The sum of all wa§a__that Ireland was in a state of ex^ 



^megT^JSoidering' on ins urrectioq, and that i] ^th^^ Vrt 
the French were, needed t o settle tbg ^affidr at a blog^ 

' 'Hoche'nEEought it important at this moment to send 
an agent to Ireknd. There was an An^riean vessel lying 
in the harbor, which, would sail at a minute's warning, 
luid also bring back the person who ^ould go* Hoche 
.wished intelligence of the; state of the country up to t^e 
last moment. . Tone named his aid-de-camp McSheehy, 
It was inst£^ntly decided upouv The ne;5:t day>Ton3 
brought him to his lodgings, and.made. him change his 
dress from head to foot^ equipping hipo. withr shirts, .boots, 
stockings, waistcoats, coat, and cloak, ^U either Irish, 
or made after the Irish feahion. He then gave him the 
address of two persons in Dublin, Bond and McOormicl;, 
whom he wished him to see, and tpld him of certain cir- 
cumstances, known only to themselves, by which he. could 
satisfy them that he had seen Tone, Hoche directed him 
to go to these persojtis, and learn from them as much, as he 
could of the state of the country at that moment, the. 
temper of the people, the number and disposition of the 
troops, whether the French were e]^pected or d^ired, and 
if BO, in what part paxtioularly. He then gave MeSheehj 
twenty louis, and he sailed that night Tone had a 
fiirtiier ^bjeot M^ny of his friends in Ireland were in 
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prison, and in danger of hS.ng executed for treason. He 
Xjliarged MeSheehy to tell Bond and McCormick to have 
the prisoners profit by every possible delay, whicb the 
forms of law could give, to postpone their tri^^l, as he had 
the strongest hopes that in a short tkne the French would 
be there to. rescue thenu He then walked with him down 
to the quay, where he saw hkn join the captain, who was 
in waiting. It was eight o'doct^ and a fine moonlight 
tiight. In a little while the vessel was standing out of the 
harbor. The emissary reached Dublin^ accomplished his 
mission, ^nd returned in safety. This o&cer was after- 
■ward kiUed in the battle of Eylau. Tone^ had another 
adjutant in this expedition, EapateUe, an. ofl&oer of the 
tJtafl^ who in 1813 accompanied Moreati to the- camp of the 
alMes. Moreau died in his^un^ 

' . •' ' ■ . * > 

In truth the moment of action was approaching. On 
the s^nd of DfigBmT;^f ^/^nnf^ re<^eived orders to embark 
on board the I ndcMnptable of ei ghty gun s. The captain, 
Bedout, was a Canadian. He had been used to desperate 
battle on the dcean. Tone had requested to serve with 
the grenadiers in the advanced guard, as being the post of. 
<langer and of honor, but the general, while in the hand- 
somest manner he acknowledged the gallantry of the oSer, 
declared that his sorangements req'uired him to be imme- 
diately about his person. Once on board, Tone writes, 
** We are all in high spirits, and the troopp are as gay as if 
they were going to a ball." With the true spirit of 
Frenchmen they danced every evening on the quart^v 
•deek. On the eve of departure they received a visit fix)m 
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another ship : — " General Watrin paid ns a visit this eve- 
ning with the band of his regiment, and I went down into 
the great cabin where the officers met, and where the 
mnsio was playijig. I was delighted with the effect it 
seemed to have on them. The cabin was ceiled with the 
firelocks intended for the expedition, the candlesticks were 
bayonets stuck in the table, the officers were- in their 
j^kets ; some playing cards, others singing to the mnsic; 
others conversing, -and all in the highest spirits — once 
again I was delighted with tl^e scene. At length Watrin 
and his band went ofi^ and as it was a beanti£al moonlight 
night, the effect of the music on the water, diminishing as 
they receded from our vessel, was delicious." 

The next morning presented a more cheering sight-— 
the signal flyijig to get under weigh, and the ships heaving 
up their anchors. It was the 16th of December that the 
fleet put to sea. It consisted of 17 sap. of the line, IS 
frigates, with a number of corvettes and transports; making 
in aH 43 saU, and carrying an army of fifteen thousand 
men, commanded by the ablest general of Prance, next to 
Napoleon, and provided with an immense park of artUlery, 
and all the jnunitions of war. In passing out of the har- 
bor, they had to go through a narrow and dangerous strait 
in the night One line erf battle ship was lost on the rocks, 
and the ofli^rs were in imminent peril. Captain Bedout 
said that he had rather stand three such engagements as 
that in which he was. taken, than pass again through the 
Raz at night. But the morning came, and they were clear 
of shore, and bearing away into the broad Atlantic. Un- 
locked firom land, the fleet now spread its wings. Trans- 
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ports, frigates, and three-deckers, far and near, a gallant 
jsdglit, went careering On the sea. But the fleet was scat- 
tered. Not more than half were together. Anotjier morn- 
ing they descried a sail on the horizon. A sailj a saill 
The signal oi a fle6t in the offing passed from ship to ship. 
The officers gathered on deck. Spy-glasses were turned 
to the horizom. What could they be? Fr^ch or Eng- 
lish? Tone writes, "If this fleet prove to be' our^ com- 
rades, it will be femoia^ news^ if it be the EngUsh let them 
come, we will do our best, and I think the Indomptable 
will notbe the worst fought ship in the squadron." Hap- 
pily, as they drew near, the lS:ench flag ^as descried float- 
ing from the distant masts. -. The fleets was now together, 
thirty-five sail. But seven or eight ship^ werei stUl mis-^ 
sing. By a strange arrangement both the conamander-in- 
chief and the admiral of the fleet had been embarked in a 
frigate, the Fraternity, and this ship was gone. The ab- 
sence of Hoche was more than the loss of half the fleet 
The expedition proceeded without its general It soon 
made Cape Clear, and proceeded up the Channel. The 
outline of the coast became distinctly visible. . Tone firsf 
observed snow on the mountains-r-then old castles on the 
shor^. The weather was delicious, the wiaid faiir, and they 
were drawing up to the coast under easy sail. The In- 
domptable approached so n^ax that Tone says he could toss- 
a biscuit on shore. A landing, might have been effected 
in a few hours. But the command had devolved upon 
Grouchy. This irresolute general h^tated to land in the 
absence of Hoche, and with but a part of the army. Tone 
writes, " All rests now upon Grouchy, and I hope he may 
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turn out wqIL He kaaa glorious game- in liis liands, if b© 
has spirit and talent to play it. If he succeeds, it will ipi- 
mortglize him." The want of sprit and deciaon in this 
officer, which afterward lost the battle of Waterloo, caused 
the failure of the expedition. " Twice," says Shiel, " had 
thi^ man the destinies of nations in his handy and twice he 
abused his trui^." ^ - 

Grouphy aflserward felt bitterly at the thought of the 
great opport\mity whioh had, escaped him. He was all 
eagerness for a second expedition. He said to Tone,4hat 
"he had shed tears of rage and vexation jSfty times since, 
at the recollection of; the opportunity of which he had been 
pl^rived ; and there was one thing which he would never 
pardoii himself— thp,t he did nbt seize Bouvet* by the 
collar, and throw him overboard,, the moment he attempted 
to raise a difficulty a? to the landing." 

The iiistruetions to the fleet were,. in case of sep^ation, 
that the ships whidi arrived first should -cruise off th« 
shore, till. the other ships joined them. Accordingly, 
when close in shore, they tacked' out again, and thus stood 
off and on. They were instructed- to land in Bantry Bay* 
They were now off the month, and begain to move leisurely 
up the bay. ^Tone was raging with impatience. There 
lay that mighty fleet, a: long line of dark hulls^ resting on 
the green water, tossing ^ their huge bows into the air, 
like so many black war-hofses impatient . for Ihe battle. 
Three or four days passed, when a council of war was 
caUed, and it was proposed to Jiand with the portion bf the 
army then in the bay. ' " I must do Grouchy the justice," 
* BotiTot waa the Rear Admiral who nowcommaided the fleet 
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says Tone, " to say, that the mom&Bi -v^ gave our opinion 
in favor of proceeding, lie took his part; like a man of 
Bpirit; he instantly . set about preparing the 6rder of 
battle." Men.ahd guns were got ready, and the disem* 
biaxkation was to take place the next morning. But at 
two o'clock in the night. Tone was awakened by the wind. 
*' I rose immediately, and walked for an hoiir in the gal- 
lery, devo'&red by the most gloomy reflections. The wind 
continues right ahead, so that- it is absolutely impossible to 
work up to the landing-place." The wind increased to a 
gale. The sea ran high. A landing wad impossible. The 
gale becairie terrific All day and all night it blew right 
off shore, and finally drove them to sea.^ The fleet was 
now so scattered, as to render a landing in f6rce-in^wbefr 

^able^ and^the dj^ersed shipsj jaade their way baek to 
Erance. 
JE!Li£?'^HSu-&^MQQ^iitf of thji^ PiqirHition; <t f^Vimg nn 

jf Ireland bad been saved to England Jby, a ipiracle* Had 
the fifteen thousand men o^ bp^4 J wded^ with Hoche at 
their head, Ae island wotild have been inevitably, lost. 
There wasno^orce m the south of^Irelandthat could have 

■ resisted for a momenJL ^ A large part of the population 
were ready to join an invading army, and Hoche would 
have marched in triumph to IJublin. The yoimg com- 
mander in one campa%n would have conquered a king- 
dom. Such was the opinion of the highest military au- 
thority of the age. Said Bonaparte, " Hoche was one of 
the first generals that ever France produced. He was 
brave, intelligent, abounding in talent, decisive and pene- 
trating. If he had landed in Ireland, he would have ^c- 
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ceedei He was accustomed to civil war, liad pacified La 
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that it was a business wliicli tlie Eepublio' would never 
give up ; and that if three expeditions failed, they would 
try a fourth, and ever until they succeeded. For the 
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army he flew to meet them. Scarcely had he left the 
tMonp when the sound of a cannonade startled the cjchoes 
of the hills. That very day Hoche gained the memorable 
battle of Neuwied. He crossed the Ehine in fece of the 
Austrian army,' and was advancing on a career of victory 
which promised to be as loilliaht as that of Napoleon in 
Lombardy, when he. was stopped by i^s that the pre- 
liminaries of peace had be^i sigilEed. 

"No sooner was the war ended on the Rhine than Hoche 
again tttrned his thoughts to Ireland. Scarcely had Tone 
returned to the army before the subject was reopened. 
He found* also in the campj to his great joy, an *oM friend 
by the name of LewineSf an attorney of Dublin, who had 
<5ome fix>m Ireland to press the measure of a new invasion. 
Lewines stated that the organization of the people was 
complete; that there were a hundred 1hoi©and United 
Irishman in the- nor& alone ; and that they had a large 
quantity of arms, tmd &t least 6ight pieces of cannon^ con- 
cealed. Everj?- thing waa ready, and nothing was wanting 
but a foreign force to land in the country, and set the bajl 
in motion. His instructions were to apply to France, 
Holland, and Spain, Hoche gave liJem the strongest 
assurances that the business should be taken up on a grand 
scale. The news ^at Austria was suing for peace had 
indeed put England in the mood for negotiation. Lord 
Miahnesbury was already at lisle. But Hoche told them 
not to be discouraged by Ihe arrival of a ^British nego- 
tiator, for that the Directory were determined to make no 
^peaoe but on conditions which would put it out o£ the 
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power of England longer to arrogate to terseif the com- 
merce of the world, and dictate her laws to all the mari- 
time powers. He communicated to them another piece of 
news not less exciting,^ tiiat an expedition for Ireland had 
already be^i prepared in HoUandr The Dutch governor, 
General Daendels, and Admiral Dewinter had long felt a 
desu*e to perform some achievement, which shotild rescue 
Holland from that state of oblivion into whi6h she had 
fallen in Europe. At. first the Dutch govermnent had 
proposed to invade England, to effect a diversion in jfiivor 
of the Sreneh, who, they hoped, would haye been'in 
Ireland. Nowy circumstances being changed, they had 
resolved to' go directly to Ireland. For this_purpose, they 
had by the greatest exertions* got together at the Texel 
sixteen -sail of the line, aoid ten frigates, all ready for sea, 
with fifteen thousand troops and eighty pieces of artillery, 
and pay for the whole for three rCionths. ,Eor a moment a 
difficulty arose, which was only removed by the magna- 
mmfty of Hoche^ The French.^ minister of Marine had 
demanded that five thousand French troops should be 
embarked in place of five thousand Dutch. The matter 
was one of much deHcaey. On the one hand, it was highly 
important to have Hoche and his grenadiers ; but on the 
other, it was natural and it was right that the Dutch 
government, after, such exerticwos, should wish to have all 
the glory erf the expedition: Hoche saw their embarrass- 
ment. He instantly came forward, upon hi^ own respon* 
tdbility, and withdrew the demand of the French minister. 
The generosity of Hoche in this act did him the greatest 
ionor, " When it is considered, '' says Tone, " that Hoche 
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lias a devouring passibn for fame ; that his great object, oil 
whioh lie has endeavored to establish his reptltation, is thef 
destaruction of the poT^er of England ; that he has for two 
yearsj in a great degree, dev6ted himself to our business, 
and made the greatest exertions, including our memorable 
expedition, tb emancipate usjthait he sees at last the 
biisiness likely to be accomplished by another, and of 
course, all the glory ravished frpm him, — ^I confess his 
lenoimeing the situation which he might command is an^ 
eflSirt of very great virtue. It is true he is doing exactly 
what an honest man and a good citizen ought to do, pre- 
ferring the interests of his country tO' his own priv)stte 
views ; that, however, does not prevent my regarding hia 
9ond!uct with great admiration, and I shall never forget it. 

" It was easy tp see the most lively satisfiaction on all 
Iheir faces, at this declaration of General Hbche. General 
Daendels especially was beyond measure delighted. They 
told us then they hoped all would be ready in a fortnight. 
They hoped that either Lewines or I would be of Ihe 
expedition, as our presence with the general would be in- 
dispenssfcble. To which Hodie replied that I was ready to 
go, and he made the offer on my part in a manner 
peculiarly agreeable to my feelings." -He afterward told 
Tone privately, that the Dutch army* was much better 
Ihan it had been at the commencement of the war, and 
especially that Daendels was an excellent officer, and as 
brave as CiBBsar. 

The following conversation discloses another rivalship 
which at that time existed in the French army. As 
Hoche and Tone were about to part, ^'I took occasion," 
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say&*the latter, "to speak oo a grubject wldcli ha4 weighed 
very muabupon my ndnd, I mean the degree of influence 
vhich the French might be di^)osed to arrogate to them- 
selves in Ireland, and which I had great reason to fear 
wo^ld be greater than we might choose to aHow them. In 
the Gktzette of that day ther^ was a proclamation of Bona- 
parte, addressed to the goverament of Gcaioa, which 1 
thought most grossly improper and indecent, as touching 
on the indiq)enaable rights of the people. I read the most 
obnoxious^ passages to Hoche, and observed, that if Bona- 
parte commanded in Ireland, tod were to publish there so 
indiscreet a proclamation, it would have a most ruinous 
rffect; that in Italy such dictation might pass, but never 
in Ireland, where we imderstood our rights too well to 
submit to it. Hoche answered me, "X understand you, 
but you maybe atease in that respect*; Bdo^^rte has 
been my scholar, but he shall never be my master." He 
then lanched out into a very severe critique on Bonaparte's 
conduct, which certainly haa latterly been terribly indis- 
creet, to say no worse of it, and observed, that as to his 
victories, it was easy to gain victories with such iroops as 
he commanded, especially when the general made no .diffi- 
culty to sacrifice the lives of hi^ soldi^, and that these 
victories had cost the Bepublic 200,000 men. A ^neat 
deal of what Hoche said was true, but I could see at the 
bottom of it a very great jealousy of Bonaparte.'^ 

In Ju ly , 1797, w e find Tone on board a second mighty 
j riname nt ior the in vasion of Treland. 37 fiiw sentences 
leaned fi:om his Journal wrtTsEQwlihe prospects of the 
new eq)edition. 
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"July 8. Arrived early ia the momii^ at the Texel, 
and went immediately on board the Admkal's ship, the 
Vryheid, of 74 guns, a- superb vesseL Found General 
Daendelaboard; who presented me to Admiral Dewinter, 
who commands the expedition. I am exceedingly pleased 
with both ; th^e is a frankness and candor in their man- 
ners which is highly interesting. < 

** July 10; I have been boating about the fleet, and 
aboard several of the vessels : they ate in very fine condi- 
tion, moomparably better than the fleet at Brest, and I 
learu from sill hands that die best possible spirit rdgns in 
both soldiers a^d sailors. Admiral Duncan, who com- 
mands the Enghsh fleet off the Texel, sent in yesterday an 
officer with a flag of truce, aj^parently with a lettei;, but in 
fiEict to reconnoiter our force. Dewinter was even with 
him : for he detained his messen^, and sent back tiie aur 
sw«r by JEm (^cer of his own, with instrud;ions io bring 
back an exact account of the force ot the enemy. 

"July 11. Our flfi^ of trtice is returned, amd the Bag- 
liidi ofBcer released. Duncan's fle^ is of eleven sail of the 
line, of which tiiree are ;three-de9kers. 

, " July 14. Several boats full joi tnx^ have passed us 
to-day, going on board the difGerent vessels ; the men are 
in the highest g^Hrits, gdnging natiomd songs, and cheering 
the g^teral as t^y pass ; it is a noble sight, and I found it 
ine^ressibly affi^ting. Daendel assures me that in the 
best days of the French Eevolution he never witnessed 
greater enthusiasm than r^gns at present in the army." 

Never perhaps wais the English Empire in greater dann 
ger than at this moment " Pitt," says Thiers, " :was in the 
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greatest consternation." Atistria,>liis faithM continental 
ally, was about to withdraw from the contest, while 
to France and Holland, Spain was to be added, to the 
nmnber of her enemies. Besides the formidable armament 
in the Texel, similar expeditions^ were preparing at Brest 
and at Cadiz. A gale off shore might drive the block- 
ading squadrons. a hundred leagues to^sea, and before they 
could return, a Dutch, a French, and a ^anish squadron 
might bear aw9.y for Ireland. Besides, an event, had just 
occurred which threatened the naval ascendency of Eng- 
land more than the hostile iSquadr<His. It was the great 
mutiny, on board the English fleets at Portsmouth and the 
Kore. The right .ajm of England wafi paralyzed by this 
stroke. For weeks those fleets were in a state of rebellion. 
The red flag, was hoisted at the mast-head, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the English government could 
ke^, any ships in the channel Had the .French squadron 
been ready at the moment^ it would have, fpimd the ocean 
clear. It was even probable, had a revolution been 
effected in Ireland, that the Irish sailors in the British 
navy, would, as they had threatened, steer many of th^ 
English ships of war into the Irish ports* 

The English fleet lying at the Nore was stiU in a state 
of mutiny. Now was the time for invasion. Great anxi- 
ety was felt to seize tiie &vo]:able n^ment, and to sail for 
Ireland with, the first fidr wind. The Epglish still mus-" 
tered a formidable fcrce of ships of tiie line off the Texel, 
but in the high discipline of the Dutch navy, they did not 
fear an engagement. Dewinter felt the spirit of Yan 
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Troinp beat in his bosom, and like that famous Dutch 
admiral, longed to sweep the seas with his broom. 

"July 16, The admiral summoned this morning all 
the admirals and captains of the fleet, and gave them their 
last instoictions, which were, that the ftigates of forty-fotfr 
guns should fidl into the line ; that they should fight to 
the last extremity, even to sinking of their vessels^ in 
which case they were to take to thek boats ; that if any 
ct^taini were to attempt to break the line ^d hang back, 
the others should immediately fire qn him. This is. reso- 
lute of Dewinter, and I have every reason to think his .fleet 
will second him. He has sent off a Courier to the govern- 
ment to announce all this, and if the wind springs up in 
our fevor, we will set off instantly."7r-*^ wAJl is ready, and 
npthing is -wanting but a fisdr wind. We are riding at 
BBigle anchor." 

" There never was, and never will be, such an esqpedi- 
tion as ours, if it succeeds ; it is not' merely to determine 
which of two despots shall sit upon a throne, or whether 
an island shall belong io this or that state, — ^it is to change 
the destiny of Europe ; to emancipate .oi», perhaps three, 
nations ; to open the sea to the commerce ot the world ; 
to found a new empire ; to demolish an ancient one ; to 
subvert ar tyranny of six hundred years. And all this 
hangs to^y upon the wind. I can not express the anxiety 
I feeL Well, no matter 1 I can do nothing to help my- 
self and that aggravates my rage. Our ships exercise at 
great guns and small anns every day; they fire in general 
incomparably well, and it is a noble spectacle." . 
V Again the elem^ntB fought for England. Week after 
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Week the wind continued to blow agidnst tJiem. They 
were consTuning their provisionB, and mn^floon disembark. 
The mutiny at the Nore was quelled, and Admiral Duncan 
was receiving reinfoJcementS. 

"July 28, 6 o'clock. I am. now alone in the great 
cabin, and I see from the window twenty-two sail of English 
vessels, anchored within a league of our fleet. It is impos- 
sible to Express the variety of ideas which shoot across 
my nund at this moment I think I should suflSsr less in 
the middle of a sea-fight; and the wind is still fouL 
Suspense is more terrible than danger.- Little as I am of a 
Quixote, loving as I do, to distraction, my wife and dearest 
babies, I wish to heaven we were this moment under w^h 
to meet the enemy, with whom we should be up- in an 
hour. It is terrible to see the two fleets bo near, and to 
find ourselves so helpless. The sea is just now as smooth 
as a mill-pond. Ten times, since I began this note, Lhave 
lifted my eyes to look at l3ie enemy. Well, it can not be 
that this inaction will continue long. I am now aboard 
twenty days, and we have not had twenty minutes of a 
fair wind to carry us out" 

"On the 80th, in the motning^early, the wind was firir, 
l!he signal given to prepare to get under weigh, and every 
thing ready, when, at the very instaht we were about to 
weigh the anchor, aiid put to sea^ the wind chopped about 
tod left us. In an hour after;^ the wind hauled round to 
the south, and blew a gale with Ihimder and lightning; so 
it was well we wfere not caught in the shoala At last it 
fixed in the south-west, ahnost the very worot quarter pos^ 
S-ble, where it has remained steadily ever WBce; 3!^ bt to 
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lose time, tiie Admiral sent out an officer witli a letter 
addressed to Admiral Duncan, but, in fact, to reconnoiter 
iiie enemy's force. He returned yesterday with a report 
that Duncan's fleet is of seventeen sail of the line, including 
two or three three-deckers, which is pleasant There 
seems to be a &te in this busm^ss. Five weeks the English 
fleefts were paralyzed "hj the mutinies at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and the Nore. The sea was open, and nothing 
to prevent both the Dutch and French fleets to put to sea. 
Well, nothing was ready, that precious opportunity, which 
we can never expect to return, was lost ; and now that at 
last we are ready here^ the wind is against us, the mutiny 
is quelled, and we are ^ure to be attacked by a superior 
ferce." . ' \ / . . 

Week after week passed, and the wind still blew from 
the same quarter, steady as the trade-wind, until near the 
dose of August ; the pro^visions were nearly exhausted, 
and the troops V tJ! ' edis( j mbaritod , ctnd ^tfag^ expediGonr ^ 
Teaatfor a time, abandoned. Early in SeptemBer, Tond 
letomea io the arm;^' ontheJStofce; ^^" 

But a few weeSafter Tone had left the fleet, and 
when Admiral Dimcan was stifl farther reinforced, the 
Dutch government had the inexplicable folly to hazard ftn 
engagement. The result was the victory of Camp^down, 
one of the most memorable in the naval annak of OreftI 
Britain. " Dewinter," says Tone, "fought like a liou, and 
defended himself to the last extremity ;. but was at length 
forced to strike, fis were nine of his fleet out of sixteen." 

About thifl tiBMi Hodiediedcf CQDsmnption; attdwMr 
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"him expired the last hope of aid fi-om Fraiice» A greater* 
lo^ could not ligive occurred to the Eepublic or to Ireland. 
At this time Hodhe and Napoleon were rivals. The army 
was divided in its admiration loetween them. But Hoche 
was the nobler character, as he was capable of sacrificing 
himself to his country. He wias a ^oere Eepubhcan. 
" This young man," says Thiers, " who from sergeant in 
the French guards, had become in one campaign comman- 
der-in-chief, loved the Eepublic as his mother and his 
benefactress. In the dungeons of th^ Committee pf Public 
Safety his fondness had, not cooled. In La Vendue it had 
been strengthened while conteiiding with the royalists." 
At the time of the conspiracy of the royalists. at Paris, 
Hoche said to Tone, "If these rascals were to succeed and. 
put down the government, J march my army that instant 
against Paris, and when I have restored the constitution, I 
break my sword, and never touch it afterward.'' Had 
Hoche lived, he would probably have supported the 
Eepublic against the ambition, of Bonaparte. He is 
perhaps the only general of France of whcan Napoleon 
ever condescended to speak as a formidable rival.* 
But now he was goner— he was dead. 

* " To-day, in the course of conversation, the name of Hoche having bedn 
mentioned, some one oheejved that at a very early age he had inspired great 
hope. 'And -what ia still better/, said Kapoleon, *you mKy add that he 
fulfilled jthat hope. Hoche possessed a hortile, provoking hind of ambition. 
He was the sort of man whq could conceive the idea of coming from Stra»- 
bbrg with 25,000 men, to seize the reins of government by force/ The 
lEmperor added, £hat Hoche would ultunately either have yielded to him, or 
must have subdued him; and as he was fond of money and {Measure, he 
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" Brief, Inraye, and glorious was his young career." 

The republic could only testify its grief and its admiration 
Id J the pomp of fimeral rites.. A magnificent pageant was 
decreed him in the Champ de Mars. . An immense <5on- 
course of people gazed in mournful silence at the lofty car 
hung in black. The army of Paris, sad and slow, followed 
the bier. . As it swept through the streets, all eyes yrere 
turned to the h^d of the column, wTiere the aged father of 
Hoche attended as chief mourner. The body of the youth- 
ful hero was appropriately left to sleep on the banks of the 
Rhine, on the^ field of his fame. He was buried in the 
same grav6 with General Marceaiu The reader will recall 
the Unes in Childe Harold--- ' "^ 

**Bj Ooblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 
There is a small and simple pyramid. 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound ; 
Beneath its base are heroes' ashes hid." 

Witihi his dying breath Hoche urged upon the Dire<5tor5r 
another expedition for the inV^asion of Ireland* Had Car- 
not remained in the Directory, his wish might have been 
accomplished. But the organizer of victory had been 
driven jfrom power by the jealousy of his^ colleagues, and 
France missed the powerful hand that had guided her 
armies. 

At first was held out the prospect of a more extended 
invasion of the British Islands. Scarcely had the expedi- 
tion of the Texel been abandoned, when it was announced 
that a peace with. Austria was definitely ooncluded. The 
firing of cannon, and illuminated cities, proclaimed the joy- 
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fill tidings. Not an enemy on tlie Oontinent was in arms 
against France. JEnglgmd alone remained: Immediately 
followed the announcement that a grand army of England 
was to be formed imder the command of Bonaparte, who 
had just returned to Paris, fresh from the gloiy of his Italian 
campaigns. In tlds army Tone received the apppintment 
of adjutant-general. He had several interviews with Napo- 
leon on the subject of Ireland! Buonaparte iad asked 
General Clarke in whom he had most confidence as to Irish 
affairs. Clarke answered, " In Tone, by all means." But 
Bonaparte had little knowledge of Ireland, and no idea of 
the importance of thus dismembering the English empire. 
He is even reported to have said to the Directory, ** What 
more do you desire from the Irifeh ? Ypu see that their 
movements already opeptte a powei?M diversion." Hjs 
thoughts were on another quarter of the world, and ere 
many months had elapsed, the troops destined to invade 
Ireland, were on their way to Egypt. Napoleon alluded 
to this at St. Helena, apparently with the feeling ihat he 
had made a great mistake : "If instead of the expedition ta 
Egypt, I had imdertaken that against Ireland, what could 
England have dpne now? On such Chances depend the 
destinies of empires !"* ^ . 

' * Memoirs of I^ Casas. 
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ThI JJfOTWD TET8ini»N Oti&Atn^3» IMTO A G^ V Kfc SI« Nt AMD AN AmiCT.—- £x* 
TENT OF THE SOODETT. — SeOKBOT. — ^ThBIR OaTHS. — AtTE^EFT TO SUPFEESS 

THEM BY Foroe.-^The Triumvieate, Castlereagh, Clare and Carhamp- 
«o&-*RiiaNOirTEttB(^ m Isblamd.-^Tkb 8tai!)i Teials. — Tbs Struooui 
APFBOAOHDra. — MnjTARY Prbpaeaxxons. 

"While " the indefatigable Tone,'* tis Moore calls him, 
Tras at work in. France, morving heaven and earth to effect 
the invasion of Ireland, his confederates at home were not 
idle. Great eveiits had transpired since he' sailed for 
America. The Uoited ' Irish Spcietj_jjvliich had then just ^ 
b^ep established qjy ^ new, ba,si.s^ as a secrelSQCXfity^ having 
for its,ol4efit-JO I pn gey - r efo ria y biiLreyqbltiglx^.haLd.. ex- 
tended into all parts of IreTgtT^r^. ^TsTothiTig conld be more 
perfect than its organization. Every l^h^"^ d^p^^ ded on 
maintaining perfectsecre Cj, PT^rl tliia wos, difficiiltiiULbQdy 
so widely extended. But • here the admirable contrivance 
of their organization became apparent. The greatest dan- 
ger to be apprehended, was from strangers insinuating 
themselves into the society in order to betray it* To avoid 
the mixture of pei'sons tmknown to each other, it was fixed 
that no soc iety s hould consist of more than twelve persons^ 
and those asnearly las" possible from {Re same street or 
neigEborh(5Qi_ By eadi of these societies of twelve a sec- 
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retary was chosen, and tlie secretaries of five sucL. sod^es 
formed a committee. 

"Having provided by these successive layers, as it 
were, of delegated authority, . each exercisiiig a superin- 
tendence oyer that immediately below, it, for the organiza- 
tion of the several counties and populous towns, iihey next 
superadded, in each of the four provinces, a provincial 
committee, composed of two or sometimes three members 
elected from each of the county committees ; and lastly, 
came the Executive, the* apex of the system^ which con- 
fiflsted of five persons, chosen iii. such a Dotani^er from the 
provincial conmiittees as to leave the niembers of the latter 
in entire ignorance as to the individuals selected. Over 
the whole body thus organized, the Executive possessed 
full command, and could transmit its orders through the 
whole range of the Union — one member of the Executive 
communicating them to one member of the provincial com- 
mittee, and he again to the secretary of the , county com- 
mittee, who, in iike xaanner, passed them down through 
liie secretaries of the baronials, and these on to the secreta- 
ries of the subordinate societies."* In counsel, and in 
transmitting intelligence, no one saw any but the individ- 
ual with whom he transapted business. Thus this ad- 
mirable organization extended Kke a chain of wires all over 
Ireland, but the hands that worked them moved in the 
dark. 

To these mmierous precautions was added an oath of 
inviolable secrecy, which was taken by every one who 
joined the society. Whoever is acquainted with the Irish 

• Moore's life of Lord Edward Fiti^gerald, tol I p. liM. 
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-character, is aware thLattliey attach a peculiar sacredness to 
an obKgation taken with the solemnities of religion. And 
never was more signal proof of their Melity given than in 
this con^iracy. 
^ "Whoever reflects on this constitution," says Thomas 
Addis Emmet, ** will see that it was prepared with most 
important viewSl^ It formed a gradually extending repre- 
sentative system, founded on universal snffirage, and fre- 
quent elections. It was fitted to. a bjarony, county, or 
province, while the organization was confined within these 
limits. But if the whole nation adopted the system, it fur- 
nished a national government" ' 
- Jn these societies, the people received the political train- 
ing which was necessary to p re pare them tg^become a na- 
tion of freemen. " The Irish people to the amount of half 
a million or more, were constantly brought together in 
small bodies to /^igAiiggj fr> ^n^f> ainA fi^ ^fi^^l^Ar^f/^; The 
wnole presented one grandsystem of order and subor(Kna- 
tion." How cpmplete was the discipline maintained, is evi- 
dent from a single fact. The poorer Irish were much ad- 
dicted to intemperance. But at a signal from th« Execu- ^ 
tive, intimating that while under the influence q£ q)irits 
they might disclose something affecting the, safety of their '^ 
comrades, the ale-houses were generally abandoned, so as 
to produce a very serious Mling off inthe revalue derived ^ 
from the tax on spirits. 

This rigid discipline was all-important on another ac- 
count. The leaders wished to effect a change of govern- 
ment, but at the same time to maintain order. They 
would secure the independence of Ireland, but they wbifld 
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not run into anaarcliy. They knew the confiisicHi into 
which all things are thrown by a revolution, and this they 
wished to forestall, by haying a new government framed 
to be instantly erected on the ruins of the old. They felt 
that Ireland by her long oppression, had been prepared for 
a complete political change, and the introduction of a new 
government If the people were imited, imd stood firm, 
such a revolution might be dBfected without the shedding 
of blood. They had constantly before their eyes the Eev- 
olution of 1688, in whicli a popular general, landing in 
England with but a small arciy, gave" the friends of liberty 
an opportunity to declare themselves, and 4oQk peaceful 
possession of the throne. l!he leaders wdl knew that the 
more perfect was their organization, the more certain would 
be their success, and the less blood i«rOuld be shed. They 
could disarm the government in- a moment. The confu- 
sion which intervenes between the overthrow of one gov- 
ernment, and the establishment of another, ^ould be 
avoided. Ireland woxdd pass at once from tyranny and 
misrule to liberty and order. 

The United Lish Society— or the Union, as it was 
called in those dayo — ^was also strong in the character and 
rank of those who belonged to it, as well as in numbers. 
The aristocracy generally stood aloo^ for their interests 
were too closely allied with the English ascendency. But 
many persons of wealth, as well as men of the first talent 
in the nation, belonged to it. In the ezamination of the 
state-prisoners before the secret committee of the House of 
Lords, which took plJEUse at a later day, particular inquiry 
was made on this point. Said one of the conmaittee, " Al- 
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ihottgli talent and edijcation axe to be found in lite Union, 
yet there is no comparison, in point of property, between 
those who invited the French, and those who brought in 
King William/' " < 

" Pardon me, sir,"-^said Dr. McNeven, to whom the re- 
mark was addressed— "I tnow very many who possess, 
probably much larger properties than did Lord Danby, 
who signed tlie invitation to thfe Prince of Orange,* or than 
did Lord Somei^ who was the great champion of the Sev- 
olution. ^e prop^y in the Union is immense; but per- 
sons in a situation to be more easily watched were not re- ' 
quired to rendei* themselves conspicuous." 

General Cockbum, writing to. the Marquis of Anglesea, 
sa.ys, "I hare the strongest Teasons to believcj and quite 
sufficient to^ convince myself,, that many persons little sus- 
pected, and whose names would' astonish if disclosed, were 
of the United Society." They had th^ agenis in every 
part oi Lreland, and in evfery rank. Not only amid the 
bogs of Connaught and Munster, but in lihe Castle of 
Dublin, in the very'^cpuncils of tiig .gQyemmentj, trga§2lL 
was at work. It is stated on the best authority, that of the 
late -Dr. MciTeven, that a general officer at that time hold- 
ing a connnand in^ the'arihy, and even a member of the 
privy 6ouncfl, secretly favored them, and kept them in- 
formed of the proposed measures of government. In one 
instance a colonel in the army secretly sent money to a 
United Lrishman who was to be tried for his life, to enable 
him to make his defense, and to this tirfiely aid the pris- 
oner owed his safety. Thus the government and the 
Union secretly watched each other, using every precau- 
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tion to conceal their own movements, and to guard against 
surprise. 

The organization of the United Iris hmen resembled 
ihaLi]£jain army, and r\aj^^]j anggp^tftrl that i^. -might ^fi- 
fe ansformed into an ar mj. Accordin gly in 1796, Ji p thu- 
struggle grew more open, and it became daily nr?^? pTv^H: 
able that it must be ^fif.irlprl by fOTce of ^arms^ a militgy^ 
rvrgr^pWftti'r^Ti wfl,<^ en grafted on the- civil. This waa easily 
done. The officers of the society received nailitary ap- 
pointments. "The secretiay of each subordinate society 
of twelve was transformed easily into a sergeant or cor- 
poral ; thfe delegate of five societies became a captain with 
sixty men imder his command, and the member of a 
coTlnty committee took rank as a colonel at the head of a 
battalion of six hujidred men."* 

But a very good secretary might be a very poor officer. 
Therefore to watch over this great army, the appointment 
of all officers higher than ^ colonel was reserved to the 
Executive. They appointed the commander-in-chie^ se- 
lecting for that post, as wa shall soon see, an officer of 
great military talents. They also nominated an adjutant- 
general for each county. Their whole strength was half a 
million, and they estimated that they should be able to 
take the field with three hundred thousand men. With 
t]iis force, disciplined and fiimished with arms, they knew 
that the island was theirs. 

-J^ e two parties whi chj^yid ed Ireland were now fairly^ 
comlnitteki to hostilities* The government, b^dLjsdjob^ 

stinate, would make"no coucesSons. The JUaitod Irioh* 

* Moore's Life of Fifa^eriia, toL i p. 19T. 
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ihev stood^ lookinf g at each other in defiance^, each waiting 
for tlfie othe^ *n Wgj^ 

In the ant' ^^n nf '' 79? t^? pny^TTimfrf ^H^rti^ ^ptn 

_war against t h e United Irish Snr.ift^y , Xt^endeavor ed to 
CTU§b^ibe_b ody by a who lesd e syste m of arrests. Hun- 
dreds who were suspected of^being^^ja^abeis^ jEfiaCfiL^eiafiii 
and drag^J to"prisoQ>r^Aiaw wag pflSfled ipfllriTig the Bd> 
mii^istering illegal X>a,tha a cajgital crime^ and sgaffolds were _ 
erected tlurgughout the land. 

The man who took the lead in this effort of suppression 

jwaa Lord Castlerea gh. This nobleman had begun his polit- 
ical career as the advocate of liberal measures. He had been 
enrolled in the ranks of the Irish volunteers. In 1790, 
when a candidate for the representation of the county of 
Down, he- had ^ven the most ample pledges to support re- 
form. But he was now in power, and showed himsdf the 
most uncompromising enemy of liberal concessions; He 
was not ashamed to serve as.inquisitcnr and jailer to hunt 
out and destroy the associates c^his eai^ly political career. 
The government of Ireland at this time was^ominally 
in thehands of LordXlamden, but really of a triumvirate, 
Clare, Castlereagh and Carhampton, who found in the 

Lord Clare was"a very violent man. Yet he had some 
good qualiti^ Said McNeven, "Lord Clare was a sort 
.of an Irishman in feeling; with. all> his vices, he was not 
of the same clads as Lord Castlereagh, his blood was wanUi 
and he was susceptible of geaierous emotions." 

Castlereagh wa^ a smooth-&ced, calculating politician. 
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Hia conduct at this time would give the impression that he 
was a ruffian. And yet he had a noble ai^. His form was 
erect and commanding. His address was that of a high- 
bred man. . It inspired ,reg)ect, and conciliated the good 
opinion of those who were suffering from his relentless 
policy.* 

But his heart was cold. No generous impulse, no en- 
thusiasm for. liberty, ever checked his remorseless career. 
He Mt no adiuiration for the valor of a foe ; no pity for 
misfortune. He did not positively dejight in blood. But 
havii^ once adopted his policy, he pursued it as a.matter 
of busiiiess, without regard to the amount of suffering 
which it produced. His character is well described by 
Lord Brougham in his Sketches of Statesmen of the Time 
ofGeorgein. - . 

Oastkoreagh and Clare werd both political apostates. 
Carhampton, the most insignificant of the three, was a de- 
scendant of the iamom Lutt^el, :v^ose name in Ireland is a 
synonym for traitor. He exercised -his cruelty through 
the country by driving on board prison-ships hundreds, 
who, in the language of ^h& day, were "in danger .of es- 
caping juslit^e,'* thatis, againj^ whom there was no proof 
of guilt 013L which even an Irish court could rest a convic- 
tion. * 

The fate of two of this wretched triumvirate gives some 
color to the popular feeling in Ireland, j fcat the vengeance^ 
of Heaven pursued t^em for having sold their country, 
^wo yeais "after the imion was consummated,Tjord OlsSce^ 

* See Teeling's Personal Narrative of the BebdHoti, for an accoioF 
Lord CasUereagVs Tisit {I him in prisoDi 
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was borne to his grave, amid the hootmgs of the peopl e 
vhoTh ad so long suffered fr<^ his hars h and cr uel policy. 
Hjls nfe, said Grattan, was too short for justice, but too 
long for his coiintry. Lord Castlereagh, after twenty years' 
longer fighting against liberty in his own country, and 
thrdughout Europe, perished by his own hand. 

Language is inadequate to describe the horror of the 
period which followed, j ^ was in Ireland what the Beign 
ofJ^CTTOT was in France. TJie jails were erowdbd with 
state-p rjsoner^ TE e Habea s X/orp us Act was s uspended. 
Martial law was proclaimed. The army w as d istribute d 
throughout the country i n free quarters, a nd perpetrated 
every outrage of c ruelty and licentio usness. T he brav e 
Sir Balph Abercrombie, afterward so diBtingmshed in 
Egypt, when_ he took conmiand of the army in Lrdand, 
declared that it was_ in a st^ of licentiousness which inade^ 
it formidable to every one but the enemy. He was so sick 
with horror at the atnxati^ around him, that he wished to 
throw; up his cpmmajid. Sir John Moore was equally ap- 
palled at the barbarities of the military. But those in 
power connived at the work. They said, "The country 
^ Qust be made sick of republicanism." The military we re 
ordered to a ct^ without WMfciflg..ior thft civil power. __Thu§ 
^fall. s cope was ffiven to theirj }r"^^^ iTini3nAf.a Under aU 
this, the peqple were forced to keep sil^t A gunpowder ^ 
iill was passed to disarm them : a convention biO^ to^re^ 
vent theifjasseinblmg toremonstrate. Oiders were _given 
to di^CTse^^^rceaiiy meeting of /^ftil^?^'^ ^^ p^^on jflift 
longT^ Any person suspected of sympatiiizing with tha. 
United Mshmen, was liable to be ajBPested and whipped or 
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jtorla^ed to extortcgiifession.* Men were em^ojeiJa 
jjCt^spies upon their neighbors, and to repor t snap^ ted 
persons "fo'fEe^^bveiiiment." 2l welTEiown gang of in- 
formers was t^t aSyoui ?he castle called the Battalio irgf_ 
festimo iiyl Servants were temptedTylorites and threats 
to betray their masters. Mjmy were strangled in the fruit- 
less attempt to force from them some acknowledgment of 
guilt. A favorite mode of torture was to fill a paper oap 
with burning pitch, taid put it on the head of the victim. 
The shrieks of the sufferer, as the pitch streamed into his 
eyes and down his neck, excited the merriment of officers 
and men. They pricked him with their bayonets, and 
drowned his cries with savage yells, until often his suffer- 
ings were terminated by death. Dtheig perished under 
^e lash, and hundreds were shot down in the quiet of 
their homesi "Houses were burned. If in any tEngflie sol- 
diery exceeded the thmts ot their terribte'aiithuiit)','^-"^ 
demnity acts were quickly passed to legalize every T)m^ 

barity. . , " ' "^ 

It will hardly be bdieved that torture was practiced in 
a civilized country at the close of the eighteenth century. 
But the fiicts were notorious — " Crimes, many of which," 
said Grattan, ^' are public, and many conmiitted, which are 
concealed by the suppression of a free press by military 
force." Lord Mdira detailed these atrocities before the 
British House of Lords, and pledged himself to the proof. 
He moyed an. address to his majesty, imploiing him to-- 
conciliate the afifectiond of the Irish people. His motion 

* A common mode of obtaimng eyidea^^ ^r^ by half-)u^ging. 
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jyggjrejected. Fox pressed the same subject on the House 

of Commons, but with ncTBetter success. 

~ — . , J 

In that day. these cruelties, were openly boasted o^ but 
smce time and a better public sentiment have produced 
some sense of ^ame, they have been denied. But Lord 
Clare published them without disguise in the presence of 
Parliament, and boasted of his own part in them, declaring 
*Hhat> measures of.coercibn were to his knowledjge, ex- 
torted -from the nobleman who governed that country." 
Jljord Camden lived long enough to find that such crimes 
added nothing to'his esteem with the world. Toward the 
close of his life, it is said, that he bitterly complained of 
having been kept in utter ignorance of the atrocities prac- 
ticed in the name- of his government. . ^ 

jPhen: bega n the a )ld-bIooded cruelty of the state trials. 
The^ purest characteiralh the Imid weie diaggod Lo piliSOn" 
and to the spS ff o ldl A t this awful m ' O Siegt"t?arr'an stepped 
fcrwaxdrio^^aSEenr^l^^ COtarBypSeir.^^ Irwa5lhe_ 

dark hoiup of IrelaSd^ ISslory. The reign of terror had_ 
begun. ^TSo^maii was ""^satfe wild' ^ad^ dared to oppose tha_ 
.savage"^^Tanny~srffibse in power. " Jeflfreys on his bloody 
crrcnit, harHy excited" more'lerror tHan^(9G3 13fe courts 
i?^hich were now opened. For a timie the* eloquence of 
CurranT seemed" ffie oil lj^ baiilex t 5 those ju3GciaIiaassacres, 
^veiy means was employed' to mtiinidate him. " Offen, as 
he^enteredlEe c6uft^rD<51fi, anonymous letters were put into . 
hia. handTtEreatemng assassination If ha dared to appear 
on jthe defense. " He knew that the court and the j\uy 
were prejudiced against him. " They had already fore- 
4ooined his client to the grave.*^ Biider the depression of 

H 
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^ese circumstances, he rose to do all that i^pjt^l.nistii 
could do'to save^tEe doomed prisoner at the bar. Evea 
then the power of his eloquence was often overwhelming. 
The peijuxed witness shmnk from his glance. The judg<3 
and jury could not escape the terrible fascination of his 
eye. And if a spectator sufficiently recovered from the 
spell to be able to glance around at the sea of £aces, he 
beheld many an eye wet with tears. But it was aU in 
r vain. Oppression knows neither remorse npr pity. Reasc^ 
Justice, eloquence, could not avaiL The work of blop^^^ 
still went on. 

These a trocitiff were the immediate ca use of the 
"*Qr 



Bebellion of^l79§. ^'ppr^fiii^ niares a wis e man^ 
It now made peaceable men revolutionists. These acts of 
tyranny were beyond comparison greater than those which 
provoked the American Eevolutipn. If piir &th^rs were_ 
justified in taking up arms, the Irish can not be con4?nmfid 
in liistory merely by cal^g them rebels. That they 
resisted such a government k true. And the fitctjg.iflulie. 
recorded not to their shame^ buttft tfe&ir,lia^i>?'« ^SS^&^ 
jesisted where only cowards and slaves could §]ibmit. "K ; 
that be treason, in^e the most of it"* 

Thjg persecution drove thousands into the ranks^fjtfje 
ITnited ffishinenj^ who otherwise would not have thought^ ^^, 
,of conspiring against the government The organization^^ 
of Orangemen to support ** Protestant AscendencyT^^^^^^.^ 
is, to continue the'persecution of the Catholics';Ten3^i 
the movement more rapid. Wherever ^Or^pge ,lodge» 
g)read, the United Irishmen'astonishingly increased. 

* Tbe laogoagfi of Patrick Hetoyjiiit beliore t^ 
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*- ■ - • ' - ' ■ _ 

The COnntj nf Arrnflg]^ -^fla Pflpftm>lly tliA aAof nf rVrong^ 

violence. An organized banditti — unchecked, if not ac* 
tually countenanc ed by goyenm gntrrrraiYgiged ^hat "jifi f^^^ti* 
fill region. The y posted o n the cabinsof the peasa ntry 
• waa?ningsJo,5puiJ^e_coTi^^r. "I'o Hdl or Oonnaiught' ' 
"waslthe suminary alternative. Thousand s^of poo ? ffl^milipg 
•were driven fipom thdr homes, without shelter and without 
brea d. Those wfoTft^^^^^r natuxally aimed .themsdvea 
for defense and retaliation. Hence arose the Associatiou 
^..the Defenders^,. and afterward Armagh became a 
gtrongh^d^ of the Unit ed Ijishmen. 

In the spring of 1797 every thing was ready £or the 
bl^^rT T he people^ ere"exasperated to the highest pitch 
by the persecutions"oJ^ tKe government, and burned for 
revenge. The organization had been completed. A rev- 
olutionary staff ha3n5een"?ormedj and officers appointed 

^m every part of Ireland, who only waited the word of 
cominanJ to draw their swords. A plan of insurrection 
Iiad been formed, in which they were assisted by some 
Irish (^cers, who had commanded in the Austrian service. 
Part of the army had been gained over. At one ^time, 

"eight hundred'^of the garrison of Dublin offered to surren- 
der the. barracks, if the leaders would give the signal ThjB 
militia were extensively in their interests, 

JTh§.Ehglish navy was also Ml of Irish sailors. Means 
had been taken secretly to secure their co-operation. And 

^hadlhe fevbfiition been once commenced with vigor, it is 
probable that they would have brought a large part of th^ 
British fleet into the Irish ports. 
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In sucli circumstances the people were impatient of 
delay. The north especiaUy-r-the men of Ulster— de- 
manded to be led into immediate battle.* Then was their 
time» Never was there a fairer prospect of Eeyolution. 
Had the flag been unfurled, the insurrecticHi would have , 
swept from the Giants' Causeway to Cape Clear. / 

It is now seen that a great opportunity was missed, j 
But it appeared otherwise then. The councils of the 
Directory were divided. The commander-in-chief and the 
more ardent spirits longed to be in the field. But on the 
other hand, cooler men thought that they put every thing 
to risk by drawing the sword too soon. Emmet dreaded 
the idea of a premature insurrection. McNeven^ who was 
personally as brave as a Hon, says, " I was always opposed 
to our beginning by ourselves." Tone wrote from France, 
' entreating them to remain quiet, and not by arpremature 
explosion give the government a pretext to let loose their 
dragoons upon them. Talleyrand had given the strongest 

• While thus impatiently waiting the word of command, ** the Northeri 
insurrection had been nearly precipitated by a daring exploit^ which if at- 
tempted would probably hare succeeded. At a Splendid bdl given in B^ 
iast, the magistrates of the county and the military officers had met to enjoy 
the festivities without the remotest suspicion of danger ; the principal leaders 
of the United Irishmen stood in the crowd looking at the gay assembly ; one 
of them proposed to seize so favorable an opportunity, to anticipate the day 
appointed for the signal of revolt; at once assemble their men, arrest and 
cletain the magistrates and officers as hostages, and establish a provisional 
government in Ulster. The bold counsel was rejected by the majority, but the 
wiser minority saw that the timidity which rejected such an opportunity was 
unworthy of reliance, and either made their peace with the government or 
quitted the country.**— Madden's Lives of ^e United Irishmen. Fbst Se- 
ries. Vol. t p. 22.- 
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assui^noes tliat an expedition was in foGrwardness ; and it 
really seemed that they had but to wait a few months^ to \ 
make success certain. / 

These arguments prevailed. The leaders postponed the / 
day of rising, in the hope that a French army, marching 
in the van of their revolutionary jsoldiers, would render 
the movement irresistible. Two vast armaments had been 
fitted out, but had failed, as we have seen, from causes 
beyond human control. And now postponing the day of 
battle damped the ardor of the armies of the insurrection. 
Month after month they looked for a French fleet off their 
coast. Thus waiting^for foreign jssistaiicej^^ 
deferred for a whole jear. 

In truth, as the event proved, this reliance upon \ 
France, from which they hoped so much, prevented the ! 
success of their plans. Had they thrown off this de- / 
pendence altogether, . they were strong enough to have 
effected the revolution themselves. Said Emmet, " Had 
Ireland never relied at all on France, her prospects might 
have been better realized. The French, however, having 
cmce promised, the reliance on Ihis promise embarrassed 
every thing." Napoleon he pronounced the worst foe that, 
Ireland ever had. /' 

It is a remarkable instance of retribution, that this 
monarch twice held out the hope of independence to a 
subject nation, and twice disappointed their hopes. And 
these two nations, Ireland and Poland, were the two best 
situated to be a check on his most powerM ejiemies, 
England and Bussia, and to break the violence of his fell. 
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But thongli d^erred, it irag evident that a great 
straggle coold not be arerted. This war of Actions mimfc 
end in blood. As the contest was seen, to be apj^roaching, 
the eyes of the nation wexe turned upon one man, a young 
and gallant soldier. But the history of this hero dem at>#^ 
a more particular notice. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IjObo Edward Fn-zasaALD. — Hiatf JtoxH. — Sbi^yes in thx AmnuroAy 
Wae. — Wounded at the Battle of Eutaw Springs. — Travels in 
Spain. — Rejoins his Regimbnt in Canada. — ^Tour to the Falls o^ 

, NiACURA, THE GrSAT LA^BS AND THE MlBSISBIPpL— REIVRNa TO ^NG* 

LAND. — Associated with Foxjlnd Sheridan. — Visits Paris during the 
French Revolution. — Marries a Daughter of Madame de Genus.— 
SETTERS Parliament. — Joins thk Uniteo Irish^cbn. ^- Is APKiu^TEiS 
r Oohmandbr-in-Ohisf.^ — Talents for War.— Military Taotiob. 

A MORE romantic cliaractef, and a life more fiill of ad- 
venture, can liardly be found even in the history of this 
romantic people, than that of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
He was descended from the most ancient British family iu 
the island, and the most distinguished in Irish history. 
His • ancestor, Maurice Fitzgerald, landed with the first 
English invasion in 1170. Yet though of English descent, 
this family had always espoused the cause of the oppressed 
natives of the soil, so much that they had been known as 
Whernis ipsis Hihemiores. The father of Lord Edward was 
the Duke of Leinster ; his mother a daughter of the Duke > 
of Eichmond, so that he was on this side descended from 
Charles H. This son was born in 1763. At the age of 
seventeen he went out to Charleston, as a lieutenant in the 
American war. He soon became the idol of the army. ^ 
His high rank and polished manners gave him access to 
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any society, wliile his warm Irish heart made him a imi- 
yersal fityorite. Those associated with him declared that 
they neyer knew so lovable a person. His open manner, 
his gayety, his bravery, and at the same time, his modesty, 
attached every body about him, 

• He shortly distinguished himself in an action at Monk's 
Comer, and was appointed on Lord Bawdon's staff He 
accompanied him in his rapid and successM march for the 
relief of Ninety Six, always in the van of the army, by 
which his person was greatiy exposed. At the battle of 
Entaw Springs he received a severe wound in the tiaigh, 
ajid when the armies drew ofl^ he was lying on the field, 
insensible. When he awoke, the sound of battle was 
gone. The first living sight which met his eyes was a 
poor negro, bending over him. This MthM creature 
raised the wounded officer on his back, and carried him 
off to his hut, and there nursed him until he was well 
enough to be removed to Charleston. This negro's name 
was Tony, whom Fitzgerald in gratitude for his kindness, 
took to Charleston as his servant, and afterward to 
Ireland. And thenceforth in all his wanderings, the 
"feithful Tony" was never absent fi:om his side. ^ 

It has been questioned by those who have followed the 
subsequent career of Lord Edward, whether he did not 
imbibe some of his liberal principles during the American 
war. His biographer thinks not. Yet it would seem that 
a person of his ardent mind could hardly avoid being 
struck with the chivalrous daring of the rebel foe. The 
war in South Carolina was, in some respects, more full of 
instances of romantic daring than in any other part of the 
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country. After the American armies had been driyen 
fipom the field, nmnerous corps of partisan cavalry were 
formed, which scoured . the country, surprising detached 
parties, cutting off supplies, and making up for the defect 
of numbers by the celerity of their movements. They 
rode abroad chiefly by night, and during the day kept 
dose under cover of the thick wood, or on an island in a 
morass. From these retreats, they sallied out of a dark 
night, and after riding thirty or forty miles, came in like a 
thunderbolt on the enemy's camp. 

The Irish dragoons, who were employed in the partisan 
warfisure in South Carolina; began to conceive an admira- 
tion for the brave sons of the forest, who, without uniforms 
or military equipments, were yet more daring riders and 
more desperate fighters than themselves. The King's 
troops could not sit down in their camp to take a break- 
fiast, but Marion's men came like so many wild Indians, 
dashing out of the wood, each horse foaming with speed, 
and each rider rising out of his saddle, and his blade flash- 
ing on high. At midnight they heard the rushing of their 
steeds, like goblin horsemen, and saw the quick flashes of 
their guns light up the greenwood round. The Irish 
troops felt enthusiasm for such a chivalrous foe. These 
were exhibitions of courage in which Fitzgerald delighted. 
There were too many points of resemblance between the 
condition of America and of Ireland — ^both (^pressed by 
the same power — ^not to suggest themselves to their reflec- 
tion — and many a time in this firatemal war, did their 
thoughts turn sadly to their own coimtry. Discipline and 
the fierce passions of war made tham fight bravely in the 
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hour of batde. But even when vixstorions they wandered 
over the field of the slain, tiiey conld not but w^ that 
they were fighting in a better cause. 

Fitzgerald saw something of these rebel ohie& 
Colonel Washington, ooir b^ cavabry oflScer, was 
wotmded and taken prisoner at Eutaw Springs. Lord 
Edward, though not recovered himself volunteered to take 
charge of him to Oharieston* As the two wounded officers 
rode side by side, Fitzgerald's Irish enthusiasm could 
hardly help feeling admiration for his prisoner, who had 
received his ^ears fighting fbt his coimtry. On his death- 
bed, he alluded to his career in America. A military man 
called to see him in prison, who had known him in 
Charleston, and alluded to that period of their lives. 
" Ah r* said the dying herd, " I was then wounded in a 
very difGsrent cause ; — ^that was in fighting against liberty 
— this in fighting for it" 

It is a curious feet that not only Lord Edward but his 
commander, also an Irishman, should have been found 
afterward fighting for the liberties of tiieir common coun- 
try. Lord Rawdon, who led the Britidi armies in Souih 
Carolina, was the some who under the title of Earl Moira, 
was for so many years the devoted fiiend of Ireland both 
in the Irish and in the English House of Lords. 

At the close of the war he spent some months in the 
West Indies, firom which he returned to his native coun- 
try. In 1786 he went to Woolwich to complete Im mili- 
tary education. The following yeats he traveled in %>ain, 
visiting Gibraltar, Lisbon, Cadiz, Granada, and Madrid, 
«dl wMch he siufveyed with a ndlitaary eye* The Alham-^ 
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bra transported hrai info "regions of Oriental romance. 
"It is in feet," he says, "the palaces and gardens of the 
Arabian Nights." 

He returned to England to meet with a disappointment 
ifrhich his warm nature made him feel most keenly— a dis- 
appointment in love. His fortime was not sufficient for 
the nobleman's daughter whose hand he sought, or rathef 
for her father's ambition. Despairing, he sailed again for 
America in 1788, rejoining his regiment at St' John's iii 
New Brunswick. Here he seems to have become enamored 
of the wild life of the woods. The imihensity of the 
forests, the lofty and dim aisles in which he could wander 
for days, without emerging into the garish sunlight, 
touched his spirit with awe. The mighty rivers, unrippled 
save by the Indian's canoe, or the light dip oithe distant 
oar, taught his thoughts also to flow in peace. Thus Na- 
ture, winning his love by her silent beauty, made him for- 
get the heart pain which he had known beyond the sea.* 

While in New Brunswick, there served under him an ex- 
traordinary man, afterward to be distinguished in another 
sphere, the famous William Cobbett. He says, " I got my 
discharge from the army by the kindness of poor Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, who was then major of my regiment."' 
He afterward bore this strong testimony to his character. 

♦ Such are the emotions of every man of sensibility when transferred ' 
from tiie fey^rifih life of a European capital, to the solitude of the fbrests of 
the K«ir World For most beautifiil descriptksns of these scenes, I may refer 
the reader to numerous passages in the travels of Humboldt in South Ameri- 
ctL, and to the works of Chateaubriand, particularly to a desctlptioQ of the 
Cataract of Niagara in the Genie du Ohristianisme. 
• 
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In 1800, lie dined one day with Mr. Pitt> who questioned 
him respecting his former officer. He replied, "Lord Ed-, 
ward was a most hnmane and excellent man, and the only 
reaUy honest officer I ever knew in the army." I 

Fond of adventure, Fitzgerald set out from St* John's ta 
make a winter march through the woods to Quebec. The 
journey occupied thirty days, during twenty-six of which 
they were in the woods, where they saw not a human being 
but their own party. From Quebec he proceeded in May 
to Montreal and to the Falls of Niagara. Here he fell in 
company with the famous chie^ Joseph Brant^ whom he 
accompanied to Detroit, where he was adopted by the In- 
dians. He was formally inducted into the Bear Tribe, and 
made one of their chiefe. From Detroi]b he continued his 
journey around the lakes, by. Mackinaw, and crossing the 
prairies to the Mississippi, descended the Father of waters 
to New Orleans. All this is now a very easy tour by rail- 
roads and steamboats. But in. 1789, when Lord Edward 
traversed it, he had to wander through trackless forests, 
trusting to Indian guides, and sailing up and down rivers 
in bark canoes. The imdertakrog was tiien httle less diQ^- 
cult tiian when the Jesuit missionaries first explored the 
region of the great lakes and the Mississippi. 

From New Orleans he wished to extend his journey 
into Mexico, to visit the sUver mines of New Spain. But 
this the Spanish authorities would not permit. He accord- 
ingly sailed direct for England. Scarcely had he landed 
in London, before Mr. Pitt sent for him to give information 
in regard to Cadiz, which he had visited during his tour in 
Spain. His information was exact, and showed that he 
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had surveyed its fortifications with the quick eye of a sol- 
dier. Pitt nomioat^ him on the spot to command an ex- 
pedition against that city, from which he was deterred only 
by hearing soon after that the Duke of Leinster had re- 
tumed.him as a member of the Irish parliament 

The society into which he now entered tended to give 
a liberal direction to his political views. In the higher 
circles of London he was thrown much with the Whigs. 
In the brilliant drawing-rooms of Holland House he held 
converse with the finest intellects of England. There Fox's 
earnest, hearty support of liberal principles appealed to aU 
the generous impulses of his Irish heart. There Sheridan's 
wit, flashing brighter as the night drew on, made the soci- 
ety of the hoary-headed Tories seem flat and duQ. Fitz- 
gerald's imagination was caught by thus seeing his politi- 
cal principles presented with the attractions of eloquence, 
and allied with all that was most fiiscinating in social life. 

And now there was a wonder in the world. France had 
burst out. into a revolution. Ihe most ancient monarchy 
in Europe had sunk as by an earthquake, and a young re- 
public starting from the earth, had begun to run the career 
of liberty. Lord Edward, imwilling to lose a scene of such 
excitement, hastened over to Paris. He soon caught the 
enthusiasm of the new era. . The French were wild with 
the excitement of liberty. Fitzgerald wrote hon;ie to his 
mother : " In the coffee-houses, and play-houses, every man 
calls the other camarade^frire^ and with a stranger immedi- 
i^tely begins, * Ahl nous sonujaes tons fr^res, tons hommes, 
nos victoires sont pour vous, pour tout le monde.' In 
short, all the good, enthusiastic French sentiments seem to 
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cjome out, -wiifle to appeajrance, one would say, ihey h^ 
lost all their bad." In Paris lie became ax^qusiinted with 
La Fayette, and others distinguished for their exertions in 
file cause of liberty, whose ardor speedily communicated 
to his own breast. 

He soon became a republican. It was reported in Eng- 
land that in the ardor of his new opinions, he had re- 
nounced his title, and in consequence he was dismissed 
from the army, a circumstance which by no means dimin- 
ished his ardor for the principles of liberty. - 

His attachment to the pc^ular cause was soon strength- 
ened by a new bond. One evening at the theater, he ob- 
served in a box near him, a young lady with whose' face 
he was very much ^ruck. It was of remarkable beauty, 
and it riveted his attention the more because of its resem- 
blance to the face of a lady to whom he had been attached, 
and who had been some months de^A On inquiry he- 
learned that she was Pamela, the adopted daughter of Ma- 
dame de Grenlis, and, as is now well known, he^ actual 
daughter by the Ihike of Orleans. She was thus the half^ 
aster of Louis PhUippe. He had often heard of her beauty 
in London, where she had visited with her mother at the 
house of Mr. Sheridan. He had then declined going to see 
her, from a disincEnation to the society of literary women. 
But one sight t>f her face dispelled aH prejudices. He im- 
mediately sought an introduction. He found the beauty 
of her face tnore ihan equaled by the charms of her nrind> 
Love is a fruit which ripens fest in ardent natures. His* 
attachment strengthened every day. The stain of her 
birth might have raised scruples in a less generouanodhd.. 
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Btlt no i*>oiier was Ms lieairt satisfied, than he offei^ her 
his hand with tiie frankness of a soldier. In less than a 
month from their first meetaig at Paris they were tmited 
for life, Lonis Philippe being one of the witnesses of the 
ceremony. - 

This mamage was prodnctiye df unalloyed happiness. 
On his wife he lavished all the afifection of his warm heart. 
Her confidmg disposition, arid her French vivadty of man- 
ner, were to him sources of constant delight. He wias proud 
of her. His eye foUowed her with rapture as she mingled 
in the dance, the soul of society. Never was there a fonder 
husband. And when he was a fether, his happiness was 
complete. His greatest ple^isure was to see his duld in its 
mother's arms; 

These weref happy days. He took his bride to his 
heme in Ireland. Now he busied himself laying out his 
grounds, his walks, his bowers — every improvement more 
sweet from the thought of her who should share his happi- 
ness. Here he promised himself peace.- Sweet vision of 
happiness! too bright to last I 

In January, 1798, we find Lord Edward in Dublin, 
resuming his duties in Parliament. He now had a political 
station and political duties. He did not often speak. He 
was no talker. Sometimes, when his indignation was 
aroused by some act of injustice, his feelings burst forth 
in the bold language of a soldier. Thus, when the House 
was about to vote one of its obsequious addresses to the^ 
Lord Lieutenant, approving his violent measures for 
putting down the Irish Volunteers, Fitzgerald ^ang to 
his feet, exclaiming with great energy, "Sir, I give my 
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most hearty disapprobation to this address, for I do thilik 
the Lord lieutenant and the majority ot this House are 
the worst subjects the King has." Instantiy the house was 
in an uproar. Cries, "To the bar," "Take down his 
words," resounded from all sides. The galleries were 
cleared of strangers, and the House in close session spent 
nearly three hours in trying to bring the audacious member 
to repentance. But all they could get gut of him was 
rather a tame expression of regret that he had given 
oflFense, coupled with a not vpry ambiguous intimation that 
what he had said was true.* 

He soon became disgusted with the petty politics 
of tiie House. of Commons. The legislation was a ferce. 
Beason, justice, appeals to patriotism, all were lost on a 
slavish majority, hired to vote as their master pleased. 
Fitzgerald saw that the breath of orators and patriots was 
spent in vain. 

From tiiis the step, was easy to joining in a plot against 
the government In 1795 the United Irishmen were re- 
organized into a secret society, with tiie undisguised object 
of revolution. Lord Edward became a member, and soon 
exerted great influence in its councils. The following year 
he.went with Arthur O'Connor, as a deputation fix)m the 
United Irishmen, to Switzerland, and theye, on tiie frontier 
of France) had an interview with Hoche, who was about 
to undertake the invasion of Iceland. They carried with 
them an e35)licit pledge that the expenses of the expedition 

* Grattan had spoken in almost as bold a tone. He had said, ** The 
Ineodfl of the admmistration are in &ct the ringleaden of eeditioii placed in 
aithority.*' 
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riiould be reimbnrsed ; that the tl'oops, while acting in 
Ireland, should receive Irish pay ; and insisted in return, 
on the condition that the French should come not as con- 
querors, but only as aUies, and to act under th^ direction 
of the new government, as Bochambeau had done in 
America. 

There was no man in Ireland at this time whose name 
excited so much enthusiasm as Fitzgerald's. " I remem- 
ber," says Moore, " as if it had been but yesterday, having 
once seen him in the year 1797^ in Gfrafton Street ; when 
on being told who he was, as he passed, I ran anxiously 
after him, desirous of another look at one whose name 
had, Scorn my school-boy days, been associated in my 
mind with all that was noble, patriotic, and chivahrous. 
Though I saw him but this once, his peculiar dress, the 
elastic lightness of his step, his fresh, healthftd complexion, 
and the soft expression given to his eyes by their long, 
dark eyelashes, are as present and familiar to my memory 
as if I had intimately known him." 

When the United Irish Society was turned into a 
military organization. Lord Edward instantly occurred to 
all as the commander-in-chief It was important to have 
some one at the head whose name was widely known, and 
whose patriotism and capacity were imdoubted. The 
femily of Fitzgerald had always been distinguished for 
Aeir devotion to their country; a devotion which had 
gained for them in return the unbounded confidence of the 
nation. In addition to this hereditary patriotism. Lord 
Edward had evinced from youth the most enthusiastic love 
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of his cotmtry. He laved her people. Afid m man ever; 
had greater power of attaching others to himselE His 
amiable, social qualities endeared him to all hearts. He- 
was formed by nature for 'a popnlar leader. He loved 
liberty, and abhorred opp"r6ssion. He had a, hearty love of ' 
fenith and justice. This was shown in his espousing the' 
caujse of the people when his intere^ dearly ted the other 
way. His high rank, his ancient name, added to his per- 
sonal distinction, opened to him the most brilliant projects 
of advancement. Bnt he sacrificed them all to tibe noble* 
ambition of liberating his country. If he coidd not rise 
with the land of his birth, he at least wotdd not rise, upon 
her ruins. 

But aside fr6m this patriotic ardor in lie caiwe. Lord 
Edward had every qualification for a military leader. His 
mind was clear and straightforward.^ His modesty con- 
cealed fi^m all but those who knew him intimately, the 
real force of his intellect. McNeven says, " Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald had a great deal more of mind, thari is generally' 
imagined by those who are supposed to be conversant with 
the history of those times." He had decidedly great 
talents in war. !ffis military plans were drawn up with 
consummate skill. They showed d, degree of cocdness and> 
prudence hardly to have been expected from his impet- 
uous character. In the thickest fight he nevei* lost his 
presence of mind. He' was as cool as he was brave. He 
sat on his horse undet the enemy*s fire ad calmly as if 
drawn up on parade. His eye was everywhere, quick to 
detect any error in. the enemy's dispoations. AgUe as a 
leopard, he only waited the mom^t to chaise, and ikeu 
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rtudied into ike flmoke of bat^ with a heart as intrepid ad 
erer b^t in a httman boeom^ 

The ifelifleneas of hid manners might prevent a casual 
observer fix>m jpemarking fee strength of character which 
lay imdem^tii. But he was^ well known among his fiiends 
fcwr a firmness wMoh they sometimes acconnted obstinacy.''*^ 
He had that strong will, which perseveres tikrongh many 
defeats to tdtimate victory. 

He had received a tiiorongh militarjr education. He 
had ei^t€9^ Ihe attmy when very yonng, a'nd for several 
years had been engaged in actual war. He was now in 
the prime <tf manhood. Ail these qxialities pointed out 
thk young nobledian as the man b^st fitted to lead the 
aarmies of the rebellion. 

He accepted the dangerous post, and bent hiff mind to 
perfecting the military arrangements^ He selected for his 
officers men distinguished either for military skill, or for 
their loeal influence. The vast league of societies for- 
nJshed doldiers, and thus Lord Edward foxmd himself at 
tl^ head of an army of five hundred thousand men. 
^ On Us arrest theere was found among his papers a plan 

* In tk» eB^miwitOTi afterward ^ the stete^pritOBen befiure the Secret 
Oommittee of the House oi Common^ the character of iFit^gerald waa innch 
discussed. 

"I knev tiord Ediirard Hr^,*' said one of the committee, ** and alwaya 
foQod hini ywy obstinate.'' 

*'Ikmw Loid Bdward right well/' repUed Mr. Emmet» f<sind haye done 
a great deal of businesa wkh him, and haye always fennd, whenbe had a * 
reliance on the integrity and talents of the person he acted with, he was one 
€(f the most persuadable men alive ; but if he thought a man meant dis- 
bonestly or mi&irly by hun, he was as obstinate as a mule." 
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for the defense of a city against disciplined troops. He 
details the advantages which the insurgents would have in. 
such an encounter : — " The troops, by the breadth of the 
streets, are obliged to have a very narrow fix)nt, and how- 
ever numerous, only three men deep can be brought into 
action, which in the widest of our streets can not be more 
than sixty men; as a. space must be left on each side or 
flank, for the men who discharge to retreat to the rear, 
that their places may be occupied by the next in succes- 
sion who are loaded ; so though therQ are a thousand men 
in a street, not more than sb^ can act at one time, and 
should they be attacked by an irregular body armed with 
pikes or such bold weapons, if the sixty men in front were 
defeated, the whole body, however numerous are unable 
tf> assist, and immediately become a small mob in uniform, 
from the inferiority of Hmx number in comparison to the 
people, and easily disposed o£ 

"Another disadvantage on the part of the soldiers 
would be, that, as they are regulated by the word of com- 
mand, or stroke of the drum, they must be left to their in- 
dividual discretion, as such communications must be 
drowned in the noise and clamor of a popular tumult." 

He details the means to be employed to oppose the 
progress of an army through a city. The pavements can 
be torn up and barricades formed at near distances, to 
check the advance of horse or artillery. ^ By this means 
their process must be very filow. At the same time they 
can be assailed by a fire from the windows, while showers 
of brides or coping-stones can be poured down from the 
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roofe. Sinmltaneously tlie coxuitry slLOuld rise in the rear, 
and cut off their retreat. 

" The people would have an advantage by being armed 
with pikes. The first attack if possible should be made 
by men whose pikes were nine or ten feet long ; by that 
means they conld act in ranks deeper than the! soldiery, 
-whose arms are much shorter; liien the deep files of the 
pikemen, by being weightier, must easily bre^ the thin 
order of the army. 

" The charge of the pikemen should be made in a 
smart trot. On the extremity of every rank diould be 
placed intrepid men to keep the fronts even, that at clos- 
ing every point should tell together. They should have 
at the same time two or three like bodies lat convenient 
distances in the rear, who \vould be brought up, if want- 
ing, to support the front, which would give confidence to 
their brothers in action, as it would tend to discourage the 
enemy. At the same time there should be in the rear of 
each division some men of spirit to keep the ranks as close 
as possible. 

**The apparent strength of the army should not intimi- 
date, as closiag on it makes its powder and ball useless : 
aU its superiority is in fighting at a distance; its skill 
ceases, and its action must be suspended, when it once is 
within reach of the pike;" 

In has tactics for the general conduct of the war he 
showed great coolness and sagacity. His poH^y was, not 
to lead raw troops into immediate battle, bu^t to accustom 
them gradually to arms, and- bring them into the enemy's 
fir6 as they were able to bear it. In conducting a popuisr 
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ingurrection, the prmcipal danger is &om the impetuosiiy 
and disorder of the people, rushing on eagerly and confo- 
Bedly, and of oouree beijdig easily defeated. Said Welling- 
ton, when oonduoting the war in the Peninsula, "The 
Jnntaa called oat £>r a l^attle $xid early success. If I had 
had the power, I would haye prevented the Spanish armies 
from Bittending to this call ; and if I had, the caupevwould 
now have been safe." 

Lord Edward's tactics were therefore to avoid pitched 
bottles, especially in the beginning of the war ; to keep to 
the hills, and thus watdx and weacy the enemy, while col- 
lecting strength for ihtk fi^tal blow. 
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CHAPTERXiy. 

'^oicAs Addds Emmet.*— The thueb BBormcBs.— His Edcoahon.— Stttdies 

IfEDIOINB AT EdINBUBOH. — ^T&AVXLS 6N THE CSOMTnOENT. — ^AlMNPTS THE 
P&OHiSSIQK OF LA.tir.--CoMMSNOBS PBAflTTCT IN DuBLIN. — ThE STATE TbI- 
AL8. — ^Hk takes THK OaTH OF THE UnITED IbISHMBN IN OPEN OoUBT. — In- 
' UMAOT WITH TcmBL-^-J^INB THE SodBTT. — IS t«0SKir ONE OF THE DiBBOTCttS. 

It is one design of thi^ volume to trace particularly tke 
part home in tke proje<^ied Irish revoluticHi by the exiles to 
.Anaerioa. We may break the currcpit of the narrative to 
furnish some detsols of particular actors in thfsse scenes, in 
the fate of whom ik& American reader may be supposed to 
feel particular interest. 

The leaders ot ^e United Ipahsnen were now collected 
in DubHn, Among th^n irere three, whose names are 
familiar, as fortune afterwsird threw them together on the 
shores of the new w<»rld, Ummet, McNeven, a^id Sampson* 
They came fix)m the oppoate extremes of the island, from 
^^hree difiE^rent provinces, Munster, Ooxmaught> and Ulster. 

Of Thomas Addis Emmet, we have already had occa- 

* This aketch o£ Enmiet k derived diiefly firom a memoir 1^7 Ohaiiei 
Glidden Haines. It is a thio yolume, and was publii^e4 in 1829. The 
&cts were drawn firom Mr. Emmet himself; with wh(»n Mr. Haines was 
flnrown daring fb6 sittings of the Supreme Coort at Washingtoa 
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sion to speak as tlie associate of Tone. He was bom in 
Cork, April 24th, 1764. He was one of three brothers, 
all distinguished, but both the others cut down in the prime 
of manhood. His elder brother. Temple, was a barrister, 
and had greatly distinguished himself at the bar. Thomas 
Addis was accustomed to speak of him as one of the first 
men that Ireland had ever produced, and his early death 
was to him always matter of painM remembrance. The 
&te of the younger brother Eobert was still more melan- 
choly. 

The parents of Emmet were affluent, and bestowed upon 
their son every advantage of education. He was trained to 
all manly exercises as well as taught firom books. His 
frame was developed in field-sports. He was fond of hunt- 
ing, and was a very expert horseman. 

His fittiier was an eminent physician, ^and as his eldest 
son had chosen the bar, he destined Thomas for his own 
profession. Accordingly, after being graduated with honor 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he was sent to Edinburgh to 
pursue his medical studies. Here he remained fdur years, 
during which he was the fellow-student of Sir James Mac- 
Mntoshy and the intimate acquaintance of Dugald Stewart. 
So great was his popularity with his fellow-students, that 
at one time he was president of five literary, scientific, and 
medical societies. From Edinburgh he went to the con- 
tinent, traveling in France, Germany, and Italy, and visit- 
ing tiie most celebrated schools of medicine. On his return 
through London, he saw his friend, Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose advice determined him to change his profession for 
that of tiie law. He accordingly studied ftt the Temple tw9 
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years, and attended the courts at Westminster, where he 
often heard the great advocate Engine. He was admitted 
to the bar in Dublin, in 1790. At this time the Irish bar 
presented an extraordinary array of talent The courta 
were accustomed to the eloquence of Guri^n, and of others 
only second to him. Enm^et became intmiediately their 
companion on their drcuits, and ikmr competitor. He 
won distingciijerhed himself as an advocate, and if he had 
not the versatile genius of Curran, it was the oimdon of 
many that in legal attaihments he was his superior. The 
Attorneys of ]!>Qblin told McKeven that Thomas Addis Em- 
tnet had few if any superiors at the bar. 

In 1796, the Irish courts bedame engrossed with the 
etatelarials. These prosecutions cowed the timid, and those 
who thought mcore erf personal eafety tiiaai of the deliver- 
ance of their coun^. But in every true Irish heart they 
called out all that was noble and brave. The £fympa&y of 
•flie nation was with the d^nde^ of the United Irishmen, 
though on the side of their oppressors there was power. It 
was on these trials that Curfan made hk greatest efforts^ 
and secured the gratitude and affection of his country. 
Emmet was anotiier of the noble few that in that hour of 
danger, stood in "the imminent, deadly breach." To put 
down the United Irish Society, a law had been passed, 
inaking it a capital crime to take or to administer an iU^al 
oath. In one ease in which a conviction had been obtained, 
Emmet appeared on a motion in arrest of jtwigment. He 
boldly defended the principles of the United Iridmien, and 
reading aloud with a gravfe voice tiie oath of which the 
prisoner^ had been convicted, he exidaimed with the deep* 

I 
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•est sol^nity : — "My lords — ^here in the presence of tliis 
legal court — ^tliis crowded auditory — ^in the presence of the 
Being that sees and witnesses, and directs this judicial tri- 
bunal — ^here, my lords, I myself, in the preswxce of God, 
declare, I take the oath." 

He then took the book that was on tbe table, kissed it, 
and sat down. The court did, not arrest him. . They were 
in too great ^amazement to do any thing, and the .pnsou*- 
iers received a Jenient sentenc(e. 

It is remarkable that, without any knowledge of this 
occurrence, Sampson, in another part of the kingdom, had 
taken the oath in the same way in open court. 
( Emmet and Tone had commenced the practice of law in 
Dublin about the same time. They soon became intimate^ 
Their political opinions accorded perfectly. Emmet did 
not, however, join .the United Irish Society until 1796. 
He hoped for peaceful reforms, till there was no longer 
any room for hope. He then turned to the painful altera 
Motive of revolution. 

No man was less forme 
yestless by nature. He ha 
less powerfully excited, n 
pophical repose. He coul 
nor had he the motives wl 
to desperate enterprises in 
revolution. He was alrea 
His great talents were kno 

tk) join the party in power, there was no station in Ireland 
which he might not hope to reach. But the gloom that 
evershadowed his country^ pressed upon his spirits, Other 
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nations had awaked from tlie deep of ages, and were run- 
ning a career of improvement and glory. America was 
free ; France was free ; but Ireland was still in bondage. 
He saw around liim a people with the finest feculties in the 
world, and the noblest hearts, yet all crushed and broken 
by the poverty and oppression in which they lived. He 
thought upon it long, and at last, concluded that there was 
no hope for Ireland, but to make one bold effort to break 
her chains. 

At a later day, when he was examined before tiie secret 
committee of the House of Lords, Lord Clare said to him, 
" Well, I can not conceive tiie separation could last twelve 
liouxs." V 

" I declare it to Gbd," replied Emmet, " I think that if 
Ireland were separated from England, shewoidd be tho 
happiest spot on the fiice of the globe." 

At which, he says, they all seemed astonished. 

The next year aifker Emmet joined the United Irish So- 
^ety, he was elected a member of the Directory. In this 
poffltion he had great inflttence. While Fitzgerald was the 
military leader, Emmet was perhaps the principal man in 
the cabinet. From his high position, even party malice 
hardly dared to breathe a suspicion against him* And yet 
in secret he was directing the conspiracy throughout Ire- 
land. 
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WlLLIAlC JlXES MoNsVXN.* — ^A Co2fNAUGHT MaN. — ^ElNTOATBD AT PSAOirB AIQD 
YlENNA.— SSTTLXS AS A FbTSIOIAII ' IN DUBLXN.— !BokJ> OoNDnaP Sf TBM 

Oathouo CoNnanoK. — Iwi ' iavijcw with an Eiobsaat feox Frangc— 
Sent on a Misision to Pakis. 

Another member of the Directory, whose erentfiij 
life at last ended in the New World, was Th. William 
James McNeven. He was bom. at Ballynahowne, in the 
connty of Galway, March 21sty 1763. His ancestors had 
large estates in Ihei' north of Ireland, but were of IJicnxmi- 
ber of -Catholic femilie^ who were dispossessed by Crom- 
well, and-driven into the Wilds of Connanght This enr 
tailed in the £*mily an hereditary hatred of oppression. 
Young McNeven was brought up within a mile of the field 

* For the materials of this sketch I am indebted io the Liyes and Timea 
of the United Irishmen, by R. B. Madden, M.I)., Second S^ies, published 
in London in 1B48. These volumes are a sign of returning justice. Fid>lisb- 
ed after a lapse of more than forty years, thej^ contain a calm reyiew of the 
principles and acts of the United Irishmen A compilation of individual 
memoirs, each of which trayerses the same period, standing side by side like 
parallel columns, of course can not have the sustained mterest of a continuous 
history in which the action moyes forward steadily to one general result 
The fiicts howeyer embodied in this coUectioti are of great yalue, and the 
autiior deserVes well of his countiy f<H: the indistry with which he has gath- 
'^ed these memorials of hoc Beyolutionary leaders. 
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of Augluiin; oa vrhich had been fought less than eighty 
years before, a memorable battle between the forces of 
J^mesthe Second and- William. Sporting when a boy 
oyer the greem: sods that had drunk streams Of Irish blood, 
his thoughts were turned even then to the unhappy rela- 
tion of his country to England. ^ 

At this tune it was difficult for a CSatholio to obtain an 
education in Ireland from tixe restrictions of the penai 
laws, and young men of dEainily or fortune "v^er© cpmmonly 
sent abroad. MeKeVen had an uncle who . had resided 
many years at Prague, and who had risen to mich emi- 
nence as to be appointed physician to theEmpress^queen 
Maria Theresa. He had received the title of Baron, and 
married a lady of rank and 'fortune, and was settled per* 
manen^y in that andent capital. He sent for his nephew, 
when but ten years old, to come and live with him, and 
pursue his education in Germany. An Irish officer who 
was in the Austrian service, happened to be then visitmg 
his relations in Ii^land, and when he returned to the con- 
tinent McNeven was sent under his charge. In passing 
through Dublin he related that he saw two fine-looking 
men brought from a backyard, and. handod&d before his 
&ce. He learned that they wem Americaa prisoners, and 
he heard them say, Though their own lot was a hard one^ 
they would be happy to meet the enemy another time on 
Bunker's HilL " This ingident," he says, " awoke my at* 
tention to the events of the American war, and made me a 
willing readOT of l3le English papers in my uncle's cixole, 
when they brought us th6 glories of Washingt<Mi, and the 
defeats of the British army." 
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In the ikmily of his uncle eight years passed swiftly . 
away. During the winter Baron McNeven resided in 
Prague, where his house was Aequented by men of science, 
and the best society of the capital In the summer he . 
occupied an old castle on the river ^Seva, about sixty iniles 
fipom the city. He took paiiis to give his nephew the most 
thorough classical and professional education. After pass- 
ing through the College and Medical School df Prague, he 
completed his profesaonal studies at Yienna in 1783. He 
then returned to Ireland^ and commenced the practice of 
medicine in Dublin the following year. 

McNeven was a Catiiolic, and he soon became inter- 
ested in the effort to obtain for his Tjrethren equal rights 
with the Protestants. Thpugh a very youiig man, he was 
appointed one of the Catholic Committee, a small body 
which occasionally met in Dublin, and w:hioh pretended in 
a feeble way to Idok after the interests of!- the Catholics, of 
Ireland. But in reality their principal business was, on 
the accesfflon of a new Lord lieuteoa^t, to present acn ad- 
dress, declaring their loyalty, but not daring to demand 
their rights. It was generally conceived in the most ab- 
ject spirit, and received with neglect and contempt. la 
feet, until lately, the representative of England had not con- 
descended to make the least reply. About this time a new 
viceroy came to Ireland, arid the Catholic conunittee drew 
up their usuij. cringing speech. McNeven opposed it Hd 
declared that it was unworthy of their honor. He was 
ashamed of such sycophancy. ,He had lived for ten years^ 
in a coimtry where it was no dishonor to be a Catholic, 
and he had not yet learned to use the tone of a slave. 
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The address was voted down. This was almost the firs4 
sign of returning spirit among the CathoKcs of Ireland. 

It was shortly after, that assembled in Dublin that 
&mous Catholic Convention wMch appealed directly to 
the King of England for justice. This was called thd 
Catholic Parliament, and was the first full and strong rep-^ 
resentation of that portion of the nation. Of this Parlia- 
Inent Mclfeven was a prominent member. Here he found 
the same obsequious and timid spirit. They had now 
ventured to ask a little relief, atid to pray his Majesty to, 
grant them a participation in the elective franchise* 
McNeven moved to amend the petition so that it should 
lead, an equal participation. , 

On this point he spoke in the boldest tone; If 
McKeven could be characterized in one word, it would be 
Ihat of Truthteller. His mind was clear. He saw the^ 
right and the wrong without disguise, and in giving hid 
opinion he went straight to the mark.: In telling his mind 
he was frank even to bluntness. He scorned subterJBige 
6r evasion* Nor did he feel bound to be guarded in hi* 
language when denouncing atrocious injustice. He would 
iot palUate crime because committed by a high authority* 
The laws against the CathoMcs were an outrage upon nat-^ 
ural justice, and he saw no- reason why they should not 
be called by their right name. 

. - As for that fimid^ hesitating policy which calls itself, 
prudence, he knew nothing of it. He was totally devoid 
of fear^ In every extremity he maintained an imperturb^ 
able coolness and self-possession, 
t His speediea weare distinguished by their plain sound 
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sense, and by tliQ earnest conyiction of the tnitii ^nd 
justice of his cause whicli thej znanifested. He urged th^ 
CathoIiGS to rtand firm for their liglits, and to demand 
nothing less than total ^tnanoipation. The assemblj was 
animated by bis ^^less b^fuong, and soon cangbt the ton^ 
ef so bold a leader. 

Such were the" a^timenfe of MoNeven in 1792. 
Thirty-seYen years loUfad away, and though an exile, he 
was yet alire to see the, glorions day when &e English 
Fadimnent granted fidl emaficipation to the Catholics of 
Irdandy thus confirming the wisdom imd sagacity of that 
policy which h© had so long b#)re demanded, and whieh, 
if granted then, would have saved infimte treasure and 
Wood. 

Seeing the charad^y of MaNeven^ Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald and Arthur (yOonnor sot?ght an intprvie^vf 'Vrith 
him, in which they explained l^eir desigp:^ and l^equested 
his co-operation. He entered warmly inta their political 
fiewB, and joined the secret eodety of tJxe United Irish- 
men at about the same time with Simmei Lord Edward's 
house appears to have been, the place of reunion for all the 
liberal spirits of the capital at that period. One evening 
intell^nce arrived that asi^tancie. m%ht speedily be ex- 
pected fixmi Franca McNeven and Emmet hastened with 
the news to the residence of Fitzgientld. They found him^ 
with his wifia «nd sister, and the whole party conversed 
with the greatest animation on the i»x)spects befcnre.them, 
the ladies entering with enthusiasm into their brilliant an- 
tidpations. . 

The courage of McKeven was put to several severe 
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tests. At one time an emissary fit)in Chneral Hoche and 
jDlie arrived witli a message itom the TJnited Irislmien. 
Several of tlie Directory were uneasy about receiving him. 
They perhaps remembered the aflBsdr of Cockayne, and 
yreie suspicious of a danger. Efe might provfe to be a 
spy, and tliis be a snare for their lives. In this perplexity 
McNeven volpnteered to hold tibe interview. He accord- 
ingly repaired -at night'to the street in front of the Post 
Office, and walked up and down^ until the clock struck 
eleven, when the agent emerged from the daidow of an 
adjacent building, and joined him. .They exchanged 
signds and^ walked awsty together. McNeven received 
his communication from Prance, and in return gave liim 
ftdl information of the state of afl&irs in Ireland. The in- 
terview ended, McNeven aqcompanied the emissary to the 
quay, and paw him safely off that night. This gentleman 
was Colo^el McSheehy, ahready mentioned as aid-de-camp 
to Gteneral Tone, and who was afterward killed in the 
battle of Eylau. ' ^ 

In July 1797 McNeven was employed on a still more 
dangerous business— to go on a mission to IVance. He 
proceeded to Hamburg, and requested of the French min- 
ister a passport to Paris. The minister refused, alleging 
that his instructions did not aUow him to give a passport 
without especial permission from his government. He 
offered however to forward ahy communication to the Di- 
rectory. McNeven therefore drew up a memorial on the 
state of Ireland in which he pressed the demand for 
French assistance. Eight months after, when arrested iu 
Dublin, he saw a copy of this very dispatch in the hands 
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of the Irisli government. There can be little question that 
the French agent at Hambiqrg was in the pay of Pitt. 
With such dangers were the lives of the United Irishmea 
surrounded 1 Two days after, the minister's objections 
gave way, and }ie allowed McNeven to proc^ on to Paris. 
Here he communicated in person the object of his mission. 
At the same time he kept up a correq>ondence with Tcme, 
then in Holland. , . 
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, CHAPTER XVI. 

tTzLUAx SAXPfloir.— Eablt YoTAaE jo AicsfttoA.— ^ToiocnfOES tbs TtLxanm 
: «r Law xk Bu^asct. — ImncACTimK Oukbait.— AvsoDoixa-^THSY ab% 

X1IPU>7XX> TOQXTHSE OM TBI STAtX TEIAIA-rFlUXiriNSKIP 01' XiO&D. M0Z&A» 

WnXiAM Sampson was not & member of the society 
of United Irishmen, but lie played a part hi tbe political 
tistory of bis coimtry not less important than Emmet and 
ifcNeven, and was their companion in exile. He was 
from the extreme north of' Ireland,' being a native ci' 
Londonderry, the same city which gave birth to Lord 
tJastlereagb. He wste bom on the 17th of January, 1764, 
thus differing but a few months from the age of Emmet 
ind McNeyen. His father was a clergyman of London- 
derry. "On the mother's side he was connected with Mn' 
l)obbs Spaight, one of jbhe' original framers of the con^ 
dtitution of the United States in 1776 ; and with th« 
eccentric counselor Dobbs, who believed that a proud 
destiny of ftiture glory is predicted to Ireland in the' 
Apocalypse, and opposed the union as inconsistent with' 
St. John's Eevelation." 

At eighteen he held a commission in the Iristi Volun*" 
teers. About this time he made a vovage to America, ta 
Visit an unde, Ck>L Sampsbn, who had settled in North 
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Carolina, and vrhere a coxmty still bears his name. On 
his return he studied tiie profession of law. In 1790 he 
married a Miss Clarke c^ Bel£Etst; and on completing his 
terms at Lincoln's Tnn, he ccHumenced the practice of his 
profession in that city. 

Bel&st at this time took the lead in the movement for 
reform, as it had bfifere in organi^g the Irish Volunteers. 
Sampson's associations naturally led him to the Protestant 
-^Lscendency party^ Ijondpuderry, his native <?i^, waa difr- 
iiaguished iofs it& ultra PtoteatantifimEL Eia &ther was a 
clergyman of that churoh which was most closely bound 
to England. Hia own hopes of political advancement lay 
in supporting the party in power. But he c^vld not sup- 
port a government fetal to the interests of his country. 
^e could not uphold the corruption of ParliaAent and the 
oppression of .the Catl^olics. And when the government 
undertook to put doyn |he United Irishmen by prosecu- 
tion, he stood fdrward in their defense. It shocked him to 
see thousands of his countrymen branded as traitors, and 
folding their lives at the will of hired infori)aers, ca: of a 
<3»fly axui cruel, government Many he knew to be the 
purest and most} pattriotio dlxar^dteis in the land; and he 
waa determined th^t they should not be sacrificed without 
a struggle. He soon became con^iouqus for his defense 
of the -United Irishmen, who were tried for taking illeg^^ 
oatiis. His profession took him to Dubibi during the terms 
of court, and here he became the intimate fidend of 
Curtail The cipoumstances of their first, acquaintance 
Vere amusing. Sampson had been sitting in court all day, 
waiting for an OH>ortunity to p|:^wt sopie bum^ buli 
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tloow^ to lipt€«ito ated^oufl arguiXH3Bt, wliick wearied ou^ 
"bis patieBCQ, and that of the bar. He reyeng^ Imniself by 
^ digram, in which he ooinpared the learned coiuisd to 
a fllu^i^ dimy riT^, wiadiiig slowly along, JBuid ended 
^ .with Ui^^ doggerel Jines, — 

« LeayiD^ nothing he coid4 find . 
But his dient*B cause behmd.** 

*'I bltc& to think of it: at the end of near thirty yeais,'^ 
said Sampson, ^'aaid yet it wad to that felly that I owed 
the first acquaintance with the moet intei^sting personage I 
ey^. knew. It waa snatched froin me by a wa^ish young 
friend who sent it about; it fotind its way among the 
senior counsel to Curran, whOj being directed to thespdt 
it proceeded from, looked and met tl^ie eyes of my betrayei;^ 
who'seemed to acknowledge the ofEense with a ittodecA air 
of contrition. Cuirran, when the court rose, singled him 
out, and introducii^ . himself as a brother poetaster, in-r 
Tited him to q>encl the following day at his country housei 
and lent him his gray^ mare togo a hunting. The ne^t 
day my fri6n4 thanked me in the hall of the four courbi 
lor his entertainment, saying he had dined and hunted on 
my q[»gram. Cuxran^^ummpned us both to appear at a 
futore day, toxoid the quarrel, at the Pri<^, when the 
raiOery tfcuEit passed upon this little adyenture naade part of- 
the entertaimne?it" 

Annthisr anecdote elated by Sampson, shows, the affeor 
tionate nature of their ioteicourse, as well as the ^tdness 
which pressed on eyeiy true Irish heart "Itwaadnringth^ 
sommer dicuit of 1787^ that haymg r^axed to rest aftcpr $ 
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day of fatigue and anxiely, I was awoke in the night by 
the appellation of Oossip ; and looking up, I saw (m a 
comer of my bed, with his feet gathered up under him; 
that illustrious orator, whose voice had a few hours befoW 
hurled defiance at the. proud, and whose ^yes had diot 
their piercing glances through the guilty heart. That 
voice was now soft and subdued, those eyes lowly and 
dejected, I looked at him for a time, as he did at me, 
before either spoke* He held a glimmering candle in hid 
hand, and his appearance, to say the least, Vas picturesque. 
I would have laughed, but I saw his heart Was sad. He 
at length opened the object of his visit. His mind was 
full of gloomy presages, and he had tried in vain to deep* 
All hopes of. condliktion were now past, and- nothing but 
civil war could follow : crime <m one side' must in the 
nature of things^ produce^ crimes upon the other; the 
country mnst bleed, and ^ood men JGsdL He had almost 
determined to retire, no* only from public life, but from s 
land ^till destined to sorrow and oppres8i<Mi. He put 
before me the dangers I was threatened with, and asked 
me if I would accompany him. I told him that I was now 
fiwom and pledged, and must 6tay and take my chants 
He then asked, how much I thought <Mie of his unostenta* 
tious habits couH live for in France, so as not to be posi* 
tively excluded from good company. I told him I thought 
a colonel's half-pay might do ; and if he would Isrudi his 
own coat, and tmn his cravat the second day, hav^ the 
eourt calendar by heart, and t$lk of his lioble friends and 
telations, he might oome near the feg end of tiie nobility* 
if he could ptoduoe his paaq)ort now I would oounterrign 
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it, and then would Teooxmnend to him to go to sleep, that 
he might be ready for his journey in the morning, and ia 
the mean time leave me to my xest.. He took this in good 
part, made a flourish with his tcmgue to shiow he under-" 
stood me^ and weiit off without more word% but sending 
me back aiook oi the Irish school of eloquence, which the 
wit of man is not equal to translate. The next morning 
he thanked me for having made him laugh; and promised 
as intich for me, when it was my turn of the blue devils. 
But he had not. relinquished his proJ€»^t, and I think if I 
had accompanied, or eyen encouraged him, he would have^ 
put it,in execution."* . , 

In above a Jmndred of the state trials, Curran and 
Sarapson were engaged as Counsel together. They were 
ai^30ciate.d in the memorable case of Orrj the tragical result 
of which excited auch indignation throu^iout Ireland. 
Neither of theto however ever joined the United Irish 
Society, though they knew ^hat was going on. But in the. 
great work of resisting a tyrajinical government, there 
must be. a division pf labor. While therefore Emmet waff 
& leader in thB cabinet, and Fitzgerald in the military sas 
rangements, Curran and Sampson ^ould serve the popular 
cause better by appearing ^as the publid defenders of the 
United Irishmen when their lives were in danger. .To do 
this, it was necessary that th^y should keep their, pwn 
names free from suspicion. Sampson therefore figures in 
this history rather as a political writer, and ns the lawyw 
of thia Spciety, than as an active participator in their plans 
of revolution. Besides, Sampson was not bom for a con* 
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fi|>iiator. S^ was a maa of peaee ; aad though he shnmk^ 
from IK) danger to whioh djsi^ or honor called him, he was 
dii^)06ed to try conciliation to the las^ and to hope for 
peaceM relbrm. Still all his forbearance could not pre* 
yent his becoming a marlsed maiu His yerj moderation 
rendered his infiaence more fi^midable to the ruling 
potion, and made them m(»re ettger to destroy hinu 

Sampson had alsp become ac<^iiamted with Lord Moira^ 
and exert^ himself to eoUect authentic &cts, showiz^ tiiie 
atrodjties df the governn^nt and of the nulitary, which 
Lord Moira spread before the British Honse of Lords. 

From this^ noblemafiln he receiYed the most marked 
kindness. '^ He once caHed ma into M$ cabmety and after- . 
i^logizing by antidpaticm, with tJl that suavity and 
nobleness of mamier which ho possesses, and after I had 
assured him that I kni$:\y him inci^able of speaking any 
thing that ought to oiOEbnd, tie proposed to me to go over 
and live with him ija. Bx&gland ; that he saw a storm gath- 
ering round mie, that he knew how I was threatened, that 
whatever logs it might be, he would endeayor to counter- 
balance it, and that to whatever amount I chose, be would 
be my banker, and make my fortune his particular care. • 
I did not immediately receiver from the emoticaa this pro- 
ceeding excited ia. me ; but when I did, I answetedj that ^ 
had this ofB^ heeB: znade a short time before, I might j 
perhaps have aec^ted it; that I f^t the value of it as: ' 
much as l^ough I did; that, howevar BigseesAAe such a> 
retreat under the auspices of his lordship i^ight bCj I could^ 
uot^jonBent to it at present as sev^al hundreds of my op- 
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pressed countrymen looked to me for lieir vindication ; 
and having in such a crisis undertaken the defense of the 
wretched, I found it as impossible to abandon my duty to 
them as it would be for hk lordship to quit-the field of 
battle in the moment of action."* 

Such were th^ som brought togeth^ in Dublia in the 
spring of 1798. - 

* Mempff of Sampsciii'a baiffiBopiXMoti, p. 60 
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CHAPTER XVJI. 

Sso&EOT OF THS OpNBFnuUnr.-^Fix^LiTT OF tiat Ibi^h to «heir Oaths. — 
Spis0 of Govebnment.-^Reynolds betrays them. — :Thet abb seizbd 

- WHILB DC COUNOIL; — Al^BST OF LoBD EdWABD FlTZaEBALI).^— TbIAL AND 

EzEounoN OF TWO Bbothebs. 

In examining tHe details of this vast conspiracy, we are 
amazed at tlie secrecy with wliich its procejedings were car- 
ried on. For jnore tlian two years a plot liad been in prog- 
ress to overturn the goyerhmertt — a^ conspiracy not confin^T, 
to a feW^ individuals, but extending throughout the island, 
and embracing half a million of menu Everywhere men 
were organizing and arming. All this was known to the 
government And yet the authors of this vast movemerit 
could not be discovered. The ministers knew that mining 
operations were going on, and were in continual dread of 
an .explosion, but they knew not from whom the blow was 
to come. A part of tihis security was due to the admirable 
contrivances for secrecy, but these would have availed little 
but for the sacred fidehty of the Irish to their oath and to 
each other. Hundreds were thrown into prison, and had 
the terrors of death before them. Yet no man's heart failed 
him. No man sought safety for himself by betraying Jiis 
associates. The only evidence which could be obtained oa 
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tile state trials was througb. a few hired informers^ who had 
obtaiiied adinission into the lower societies for tiie sake, of 
betraying their associates, and of selling the blood of their 
comrades for money. - The &tt of such general fideUly 



throughout a wh ole Jiatio i^ has hardly a jgaraUdJn l^toi^ 
aid is most honorable .to the Irish character. 

At lengtEXsoHtajy wretch was foimd base enough to 
do the work of an informer. One Thomas Eeynolds, being 
pressed for a simi of money, formed the desperate resolu- 
tion of selling* Jumself and sacrificing his associates^ He 
had wormed himself into the confidence of the leaders,* and 
obtained inforttiationr that an important meeting was to be 
held at tiae house of Oliver Bond, an opulent laaerchant of 
Dublin, on the i2th of Marclu He hastened to the officers 
of government to communicate theinfiiftnation. A war- 
rant was immediately made out to arrest the whole party, j 
and the' next morning at ten o'clock, a ms^gistrate, attended \ 
by thirteen sergeants disguised, sauntered down, tbe street^ \ 
and knocked at Bond's door. Beynolds had given them the 
password. They therefore whispered through the door, 
"-Where's McCann? Is Ivers firom Carlow come.?" This 
was the open sesame.- They were instantly admitted. The 
cjcwnmittee were in council up-stairs. Hush, hurfi I Not a 
wordi Softly up the stairs they steal. . A moment more, 
and the door is burst, and the room is filled with armed 
men. There were the conspirators, sitting around a table 
which was covered with papers* ** Hold up your l^nds," 
cried a sergeant, " or I'll shoot youi" And in a twinkling 
they were grasped in the strong arms of their captors* The 
* See United IriabmeQ, yoL I p. 160. 
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papers vrere seized, and carried to the coimoil of nujiistersi , 
while the party was marched off in a body to prison.^ 

As it happesied, neither Emmet, McNeyen, nor Lord 
Edwftrd Fitzgerald, were present at tiiis meeting. But. 
Smmet and HoNeren were soon found Mr. Th<»nas Em-. ^ 
met, who now resides in N'ew York, says tiiat he retnem- \ 
\)&rB distinctly when his &ther was taken. It was at the ; 
honse oi Dr. Emmet in Stephen's-green, He was sleeping) 
with his little brother, wh^i he was awaked by a noise. 
Locddng up, he saw a file of soldiers standing near tiie 
window. 

McNe^ren had lodgiiigs on Ormond Quay. The officer 
whoarrested him passed Lord Edward Fit2^rald 09 the 
stairs, and allowed him to leave the house, not knowing 
who he was. Emmet and McNeven were both conveyed 
to Newgate. 

Sampson^ though not one of the Kreotory, nor even of 
tb6 society, was included in the warrant. It was particu- 
larly desirable to get hold of him, as he had in his hand 
the proofii of the atrocities of the govemmeiit. A short 
time before, the police had paid him a visit. By chance a 
friend saw them coming, ^d while they were engaged in 
searching another house, he hurried to Sampson's lodgii^ ! 
and told him what was going on, and M^ised him if ha | 
had any papetrs wWli might conq)romise him, to destroy I 
them instantly. Sampson immediately threw many, papers 
into the fire.^ One packet he had just timeto thrust into 



• Letters 6f General 0. Oookbaro, K. 0. H^ to the Vtecqaia^ot Ai^leBfi^ 
on Ireland 
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the haiids of hid dervaat, wbo escap^ mth it throtigh 
the garden. The police cam© and found nothing.* 

But now they were on his track again. Sattq)son 
heard of it in time to elude their aeaich. His first care 
was to retire to a place of safety, fix)m whence he wrote to 
the: Lord lieutenant, offering to surrender instantly on 

* McNeven thus relates a design of Reynolds against his life: — ** When 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald spoke to me of Reynolds, which was not until early 
^In Mardiy'as one of ike Kildijre etAoofAa, diosen throng Jfi» inflnencs, I was 
alarmed, and acquainted him with my strong dislike aAd ^distrust of tlitt 
man. He thought me o^Ter-cautious, but it was to th» bad opinion I had of 
Reynolds that I owed my safety, that I ^scaped from a snare he laid delib- 
erately against my life. 

''The day before the tteeting.of the 12th of Mardi, he called at my reA- 
dmee twice in oiie foivtioon without finding mi. The second time, he gave, 
my o$TYVDi a it^ liiie$» in which he r6<|uested I wotdd inform him where tlie 
Leinster provineial waa to hold its next sitting, and to leave a note for him 
before I w^nt out. . . - 

]ffis asking a written' aniswer to such a question in those times was so 
much worse than f<^y, that it struck me aelf all were not rigbt ; but I had no 
idea of 4he extent of mry danger, for I knew nothing of &e nature of the eon- 
^fidence reposed in him by Lord Edward, neitl^.had I any knowledge of 
those traits of villainy in his character w:hich afterward came out on the trial 
of Mr. Bond. My precaution arose simply from the obvious indisd*etion of 
the demand,' together with my contemptuous opin^ of the individual him- 
self, and I adopted I9ie following modd of verifying my su^Mcion. I folded 
ft piece of Mank paper alter the manner of a letter, whidi- 1 laid upon tho 
chimney-piece, and as Reynolds left word with the servant he would come 
back for an answer before dinner, I waited for lum within. .Between three 
land four he made his appearance, when I told him, that as he had come him- 
aeU; it was unnecessary to hand him n^ answer, throwing tiie paper m tlM 
fire. Never shall I forget the sudden foiling of his countenance and his nio- 
Jbl expression of disappointment at that momeni I c^kldly said I knew n6th- 
ing of the matter, and looked about as f<Hr my hat. He could not recover hi« 
composure, but at once withdrew.** 
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promise of trial. Seeing no prospect of tliis, he fled to 
England. There he was arrested on landing, and broT:^ht 
back to Dublin. No charge conld be brought against him, 
but his servant was inhimianly flogged to extort from him 
vgome confession on which to found an accusation. As hh 
had committed no crime, no attempt was made to bring 
him to trial. But he was thrown into the Bridewell as a 
state-prisoner, and there left to languish for five, months. 
During a part of this |ime his confinement was shated by 
his heroic wife. 

Lord Edward was still at large. Perhaps the govern- 
ment, inXionsideration of his high family, wished him to 
escape. Lord Glare, it is" well known, expressed such a 
desire. He thoughts his step-father - might iiave some 
means of learning his^ retreat, and he said to him :-^" For 
God's sake, get this young man out of the country, the 
ports shall be thrown open to you, and no hindrance what- 
ever offered.". .His friends xirged him to fly. But it was 
on occasions Uke this that the heroism of his character 
showed itself. He had'courted danger. And now should 
he. desert his .friends as the hour of battle ^ew near? 
-Should he leave them to perish while he sought safety in 
France? Never. The- heavy blow which had falleii <m 
the society only doubled his zeal. He concealed himself 
from the officers in pursuit, but he remained near Dublin^ 
and communicated with the leaders of the conspiracy. 
JBLe rode out by night to reconnoiter the lines of advance, 
-and to dioose the point of attack. 

His friends still knew where to find him. • Says Teel- 
ing, in his Personal Narrative of the Lrish Eebellion, "I 
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*was one eveaing ia conversalioii witli Lc*d Edw£Hd, when 

Ck)L L enured his apartment, aooompanied by two 

gentlemen with whdse persons I was nnacqnainted, but 
who, I have reason to believej were members of the Iridi 
legislature. [Thus had the conspraoy extended into the 
parliament and the army.] The colonel, aft^ embracing 
Lord Edward with the warmest affection, laid on his table 
a large canvas purse filled with gold, and smiling at his 
lordship, while he tapped him on the shoulder, * There,' 
t$aid he, * there, my lord, is'provisioii for — ^ Both under- 
stood the object" " " 

It was now evident to all that the appeal to arms could 
be delayed no longer. They ijiust " rise then, or be forever 
'ftllen.'^ ' llie first week in Mayjhey jtook theiy T^jftoli^'^Ti 
to preparg jor a gener al risinjBC b efore the end of the month. 
Thsuplsi^ flCinaurrectipn was decidedj and orders sent off to 
all parts of the epunt^^^to be readx for, JheLday of batUet 

In this awful crisis of expectation. Lord Edward con- 
trived still to see those whom he most loved. His wife 
had left the Duke of Leinster's itnmediately on his disap- 
pearance, ai\d taken a more retired house. Here, as the 
tnjdd servw;it entered her room late one evening, she saw 
to her surprise "his lordship and Lady Edward sitting to- 
gether by the light of the fire. Tte youngest child had at 
his desire been brought down out of his bed for him to see 
it, and both he and Lady Edward were, as the maid 
.thought, in tears."^ .Sweet, tender scene, sochi alas, to be 
'^covered with the fimend pall t 

Fitzgerald had eluded pursuit for more than two 

• I4foof Piti^aiad, ToL il p. 8f. 
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laonthfl. But tfa^ chase greir bot A leward of £1000 
was offered for his arrest At last tiie plaoe of his retreat 
was disoovered, and a partj of soldiers drew up at the 
door, while a couple of officers ascended to liis chamber. 
Lord Edward was lying on his bed when a^ major entered 
the room with his warrant . In an instant Fita^gendd 
(Sprang firomhis bed "likB a t^r," and though armed 
with only a dagger, dashed at his antagomsts. -with ^udh 
fury that he wounded them both, one mortally, and it was 
not .until he had himself receiyed a ball in the shoulder, 
and till the guard from below was called up, that he was 
secured. He was mounted on a sedan chair, and thus 
trann^rted to the castle. The excitement of his struggle ' 
now reacted, and with the loss of bloody caused his spirits 
to sink into sadness. The Lord lieutenant immediately 
sent his private secretary to see that he had every possible 
attention. . Says this gentleman: — "J found JJord Edward 
leaning back on a couple of chairs, in the office of the 
secretary in the wox departanent, his arm extended, and 
mipport^d by the surgeon, wbo was dressing his wound. 
His countenance was pallid, but serene ; and when I told 
him, in a low voice, not to be overheard, my commission 
from the Lord Lieutenant, and~that I was going to break 
the intelligence of what had occurred to Lady Edward, 
asking him, with every assurance of my fidelity and 
secrecy, wheth^ there was any confld^itial ccanmunica- 
•tlon he wished to be made to heir ladyship, he answered, 
*No, no, — ^thank you, — ^nothing, nothing;— only break i^ 
to her tmdwrly.' "* 

P Life of Viixg/mMp tol iL p. M. 
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' The ag^ tion excited^iiLBjjMifi.bytto event was in- 
tense. The arrest took place just at evening.- Word was 

•carried to the Lprd_ JifiiitfiM^^tJ?^ ^^^ SPJ^ *^ *^® 
l^atey. _A^female relative of Lord,Edwaxi:waausi±ling.ia , 
thej gext l»ox, and heard it all. . She was so overcome, that 
Lady Castl^reagh had to leave^ the house with her. As 
soon as the news got iEibroad, the people wer^ seen col- 
lected in groups in the streets, with anxious countenance^ 
and conversing; with great earnestness, so that it was 
strongly apprehended that an attempt at rescue would be 
made that night. Three o]* four days after, Neilson, a 
noted United Irishman, and a man of powerfiil frame, wx« 
discovered reconnoitring the prison, and was arrested.* 

There remained no alternative but an appeal to arms. 
Lord Moira had brought forward in February a motion for 
conoiUation, but it had utterly failed. There was no 
longer the least hope of a peaceable reform.* Seeing how 
things were going, and wearied out by finding all warn-' 
ings neglected, the opposition, with Grattan at their head, 
formally seceded from the Housei of Commons. Instead 
of redreps, tjie measures of the government seemed per- 
severingly designed to goad the people into insurrection. 
Lord Oastlereagh afterward acknowledged that they had 
taken measures " to make the rebellion explode." 

Events now follow each other festj as the tragedy TUsheS 
to its catastrophe. The stream of political events, which 
sometimes moves sluggishly along— sometimes whirls 
about in eddies, now began to dart forward with a rapid 
current. Its motion soon became fearftdly swift. The 

* life of Fitigerald, vol il p. 66. 
K 
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,sliip of state was fairly in tiie rapids, and men trembled 
as they heard distin^itiiy the tobs of the cataract 

On Ae 30th of March martial law was procl^m fid^ 
throughout IreLaiid- This was th^ sign^ pf preparations 
for war. • ■ . ' - 

'fEfa&JUrest of the leaders precipitated the rebelKon. 
■^lien such grave "cbuncHlbrsaslEmmBt were taken away, 
the direction of affairs fell into rasher hand^. 1% wasllien 
that John Sheares wae chosen to fill a vacancy in the Di- 
jrectcwy. His brother Henry was also a XTnitedT&ishman, 
and entered into preparations for the rebellion. The 
ardor of these fresh soldiers of liberty led. them into 
danger, and to the sacrifice of thdr lives. 

The whole history of the rebellion furnishes nothing 
more melancholy than the fete of these brothers. Of five 
pons they were all who survived to support the old age of 
their mother. They were devotedly ^tta^hed to each 
other, and were now threatened by the same fete. They 
were arraigned and tried together. The intense excite- 
inent of the case pi^olonged the trial to a late hour. It 
was after midnight when the examination of witnesses 
dosed, and Mr. Cuiran rose to address the jury. The 
court had then sat fifteen hotrs, with biit a recess of a few 
minutes. But stiU the trial must go on. The court-room 
•jras near Newgate, and the prisoners in their beds could 
tear the voice of Curran "at five o'clock ^he next morning 
i^till addressing the jury. It was daybreak before tha 
judge rose to sum up th^ case. The jury retired for a few- 
Bttinutes, and returned with a verdict of GuUty. As soon^ 
as it was annonacod, the brothers fell into each other's 
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/anns. At three o'clock that syBbemoon ttey received sen- 
tence, and the next day they were eacecuted. Their love 
was strong in death. They came on the scaffold holding 
each other by the haiwi. Their bodies were laid side by 
side in their plaoe^ of rest. 



']^ese_arrests_ were but jxist in time to save the^overn^ 
ment. .Lord Edward Fitzgerald had been apprehended on 
"Baturday, and the Shearses on Monday. The rebellion 
was to be^ on "Wednesday. Their arrest bronght to 
light jthe_fearfd;jnme_on^^^^ was 

standing. 

BocwLLord Edward's career was ended. Stone walls 

jaid iron haca ^ere now the sight which met"Eis~eye. No 

friend was permitted.to, yisit him. Alone he watched th^ 

long, long day^ too happy when the light of heaven wm 

about to close around him forever* 

The Other state-prisoners were forced to pace their cells . 
in silence when most they wished to be abroad. The 
sound of war was on the gale. Let us leave here the im- 
patient spirits of the leaders conjSned within prison walls, 
to glance at the fortunes of their countrymen in the field. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Thi Bebsluon ov ^98.— Plot to take Dubun. — ^Risnra in Ejlda&b.— 
Engagxhents. 

The plot was out. The coiispii*ators were in prison. 
Their papers had been seized- The fatal secret was 
known, — ^that the ni^t of Jhe 23d of Maj was fixed for 
the insurrection. X)n the 22d, Lord CastlereagF came 
nito the^T^Iiament ^House with the appalling message, 
{Eat the next day the storm of^war wouTd^SsT^ujgoaujhe 
island^ The spirit of the Commons rose with danger. 
They threw back the threat of insurrection with defiance* 
^o show their loyalty^ they marched in a body to the 
Castle to pledge the Lord Lieutenant that they would 
Stand by him to the last 

No words can describe the state of Dublin at this 
period. There was treason in the capital. " Committees 
were fi^equently discovered in deliberation ;"" blacksmiths 
were detected' in the act of making pikes; and sentinels 
were frequently fired at, or knocked down at their posts. 
Lnmense quantities of pikes and other arms were seized in 
different parts of the city.''* It was said that the houses 
of obnoxious persons had been marked. No man was 
* Sir Richard Musgrave'e History of Qie flebellioD, vol i p. 866. 
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Bafe. Neighbors' shtmiaed each other. Masters were afraid 
of their servants* It w$s known that a great nmnb^ had 
taken the oath. Even the servant of the lord mayor wad 
found to be.impKcated in the ecmspiracy. He had engaged 
to admit his confederates into the house at dead of night. 
The most loyal citiai^i knew not but there "were conspira- 
tors under his own ^roof. He might be betrayed by one 
who waited at his tabje^ or piked ly his porter at his own 
door. 

EvCTy means was employed to guard against surprise* 
On the day of the 23d, th© streets of Dublin were filled 
with troops, marching to points of defense* Long oolunma 
of infantry filed out through the avenues. Officers gal- 
loped through the slareets. The cavalry rattled over the 
pavemeilL Cannon were drajagftd to the outposts of the 
city. Dublin is defended on its north and south sides by 
broad and deep canals. 5lie troc^ were posted in strong 
force on all the bridges. A day or two after, they were 
fortified by gates and palisade^. The troops lay down on 
their arms. The night was passed in anxious suspensoi 
The capital breathed heavily. But its tranquillity was not 
disturbed. The vigorous measures of repression preserved 
Dublin from an outbreak at thid time and throughout 
the war. 

While these fedxM preparations were going on, the 
fiuse of nature seemed strangely in contrast with the 
human passions that ipaged above it. The beautiM month 
of May was melti;ig into the warm, blue Summer. The 
earth had come forth in blossoms and in flowers. The 
island had- put on ita robe of spring, unconscious that its 
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beauty was &> soon to be stained with blood. It wad 
remarked by all that tbe weather was unnmiall j s^renei 
The sky was without a cloud, an omen which the people 
interpreted as the blessing of Eteayen on their cause ; and 
some who were fitr<Hig in fidth prophesied that no more 
rain should &11 until Ireland was free. 

The plot had be^ to seize the mail-coaches coming out 
of Dublin, on all the great routes, and thus cut c^ com- 
munication between the capital and the country. Th^ 
burning of these was to be the signal of insurrection to 
the whole kingdcwn. Already for some nights fires had 
been seen burning on the AVicklow Mountains, which were 
evidently intended as signals to the insurgents.* They* 
were then at the first push to attacl^a large body of troops 
which lay seven miles south of Dublin. At tiie same 
moment, a rising was to take place within the capital 
Silently assembling in lanes and alleys, armed with pikes 
and other weapons, at a given signal, they were to move to 
the assault One party was to attack Newgate, and rescue 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and the other state-prisoners. 
Two bodies, advancing on the Castle, were to assault it at 
once, in frc«it and rear. A select party provided with 
ladders was to mount to the chambers, and sdze the Lord 
Lieutenant. The privy council were to be secured in their 
own hous^. Thus the EebelHon would be master of the 
government at a blow. 

* ** From a houae in an eleyaied aituatioa in Dublin, I oouM diBoem them 
at a great distance with a telescope, and it is astonishing with what celerity 
they increased or dimirashed them, by which they answered the purpose of a 
telegraph.**— Musgrave, vol L p. 267. 
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' The plan, waa well laid, and ooxild it hare he&a earned 
out with, courage and secrecy, might have proved success* 
fdl. But the government had been apprised of all their 
jplanS) and acted with a promptness which disconcei^jed the 
insurgents, ^ill the appointment of the 28d of May wag 
observed in many places, particularly in the county wi 
Kildare. 

On that night few of the inlmbitants retired to refit 
Weapons were brought forth from places of concealment. 
Peasants took their departure from the cabin door with 
^brticalthy steps. Along the roadawas heard the tread o£ 
hurrying feet 

A few hours saw collected a lar^e body of armed men^ 
grim warriors, who had never stood before in battle array, 
•—gaunt figures on which hunger and oppression had done 
their work. Some .came shouldering a rusty firelock, 
some trailing an old blunderbuss, but most armed with 
long, deadly pikes. Ov^r their ranks fluttered a green 
flag. It was the flag of Ireland* 

It was about midnight that the insurgents assemUed 
Their blood waa not suffered to cool beftwe they were led 
tobattiie. Two towns were attacked that night Prospeiooa 
was carried by «urj»ri3e. The barrack was set on fira A 
detachment of militia perished T&y the flames, .and by the 
pikes of the insurgents. The captain is said to have been 
unusually severe in the infliction of military executions^ 
imd to have £illen by the hand of a man whose house he 
had burned.''^ At Naas anoAer party h^d nearly stolen 
on the town, w;hen a dragoon came galloping in with th« 

* Ttjkft'B History. 
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^larm, the dram beat ta arms, and the attack was re- 
pulsed. . 

In the cotijpse of a few days a number of actions had 
been fought, btit too detached for us to follow. Acting 
without concert^ and in conftised masses, the insurgents 
were generally defeated. But they cut off several small 
bodies of troops, and took some arms and ammunition. 
They obstructed the roads so that for a week no mail 
arrived in the capital They carried Maynooth. They 
surprised a mOitaiy party at Dunboyne, within eight miles 
of Dublin. The- result; too, in several combats, was 
such as to inspire them with confidence. At KUcullen a 
body of rebels had taken post about the church. General 
Dundas rode up with a troc^ of forty horsemen, and 
without waiting for Ihs infentry, dashed upon them. But 
the Iridi pikes proved more than a match for the horso 
and his rider. The cavahy recoiled. Again they rushed 
to the shock. A^utn horses fell backward, an4 riders 
rolled from their saddles. At the third charge the troop 
was almost wholly destroyed. Two captains and twenty- 
two privates were killed on the spot, and ten so badly 
wounded that most of them died soon after.* "This little 
aflGair did much to remove the ^rror which the insurgents 
at first had-rfelt of the charges of cavalry. 

Though these actions were small, they spre^ universal 
consternation. Every man trembled under a sense of 
insecurity. M^i on horseback were shot at from behind ' 
hedges. Often in a light night,-- armed men were seen 
stealing about the residences of the gentry. The sky wa» 
* MnsgraTd. 
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recldened with conflagrations. Loyalists, who remained in 
the comitry, were obHged to bolt and bar, Jind garrison 
their honses.* Others fled from^ their hoDaes, and sought 
safety in the towns. Small military posts were deserted, 
that the troops might concentrate in large bodies. 

But the county of Ejldare was unfiivorable to thid - 
guerilla Warfare. No pjountains guardit from approach. 
No wild fastnesses hide the peasajit from his foe. Among 
the hills, climbing among rocks, and darting into the thick 
foifest, the peasant was the equal of the soldier. But the 
extensive plains of Kildare present no defense against an 
army. . They lie close to the capital, and were of course 
easily overriau Troops of cavalry scoured the country. 
Huncjreds laid down their arms. Still a band under the 
heroic Aylmer kept the* field, and by retreating rapidly, 
now to the bog of Allen, aiid now to the WickloW Moun- 
tains, -they kept the standard of rebellion afloat This 
very band w-as the last that surrendered in the war, and 
then only on the promise of a general amnesty. 

"When the news reached Dublin that Ihe rebellion had 
actually broken out, the lord lieutenant issued a proclama- 
tion, " that His Majesty's,, general officers had orders to 
punish according to martial law, by death or otherwise, as 
their judgment should approve, all persons acting, or in 
any manner asastLag in the rebellion.'' When the proc- 
lamation was announced to the House of Commons, a 

« **Ovac house is a perfect garrisoo; eighteen soldiers sleep io our 
saloon, and we are all l^ocked up, except by the haU door, and one door io 
the kitchen yard ; and are frequently ordered all into the house upon the 
alarm being given that the rebels are near.^«-A letter quoted in Moore's 
life of Fitzgerald, toL n. p. 125. 
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motion was made to giye it a retrospective effect, bo iHat 
tlie state'priaoners in Dublin cotdd be tried by court- 
martial. This ^as equivalent to a sentence of death. " I 
believe, without exaggeration," says Samj)son,- " that this 
was no less than to say that we should all be mui*dered" 
Even Lord Castlereagk was shocked at ttis savage proposal, 
and begged his ferocious partisans not to drive the nation 
to despair; 

This proclamation let loose upon the country the spirit 
of war in its most terrible -form. \ It legalized every 
barbarity. It became a war of extermination. Military 
executions were the order of the day* It was understood 
that no prisoners were to be made. Those taken were 
hanged without ceremony; often with no proof whatever 
of having, taken part in the insurrection. Officers and men 
made sport of shooting at poor wretches in the^elds^ 
^hom ti^y afterward bayoneted to pttb them out of pain. 
The form of a trial could save no man whom a blood- 
thirsty revenge wished to sacrifice.- Some of the officers 
who sat upon these trials were mere boys. Witnesses 
wholly unworthy of credit were allowed to swear away the 
lives of peaceable :^en ; and sometimes whipped to force 
from them tesfimony on which, to rest a condemnation. In 
the little town of Camew, fifty-four prisoners, many of 
whom had been confined only on suspicion, were taken out 
and shot in the presence of officers. At Dunlavin. thirty- 
nine in the same way were butch^ed in cold blood. These 
atrocities, as we shall see, soon provoked a terrible retribu- 
tion. To the unlimited authority giv^n to the King's 
officers to put their prisoners to death, are to be ascribed 
the horrors of this exterminoling war. 
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iNsuKiff cmoit nr "Wbxfoed.— Provoked by Ceueltdes op thb Solddsby.^- 
Tm RiBiNc^ HiAD^ BT A Pbhst.^-Battijb of Oula&t Hill.— ^Bknx* 
OF EimisooBTaT. — ^£noamfii!!ent on V imsgab Hill. 

BtiT the. insurrection had not been in progress foiif 
days in Kildare, when the' attention of the government 
was called to a much more formidable movement in -a 
qliarter frorti which it was least expected. In the dis- 
tracted state of Ireland, it seemed that there was at least 
one spot of peace and qtdet, the county of Wexford. 
Here the gentry generally resided on their estates, and 
were surrounded by a loyal and industrious peasantry.' 
While other parts 6f Ireland were in cdnstant alarm from 
Orangemen and Defenders, the men of Wexford were 
plowing their farms, and gathering their crops. So pro- 
verbial had been this county for good order, that property 
Was^ considered more secure, and rents were higher, than 
in almost any other part of the kingdom. The organiza- 
tion: of United Irishmen had extended less than in any 
other county of Ireland. So secure was the government 
of its allegiance, that at the approach of the insurrection 
but a small body of troops was stationed in it to preserve 
order. Unfortunately these were more fitted to provoko 
fhan to repress rebellion. 
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Not a hand would have been lifted against the govern- 
ment, had not the people been goaded to desperation by 
the atrocities of the military. Martial law had been pro- 
claimed.. A regiment of the North Cork miBtia was sta- 
tioned in Wexford. The savage cruelties of these men 
exceed beliej^ and were only surpassed by the cowardice 
with which "they afterward ran away from battle. Men 
suspected of being United Irishmen were whipped or half 
hung. Cabins were burnt.. The peasantry were thi:own 
into such an agony of terror, that they rushed to arms in 
self-defense, feeling that it was better to die in battle than 
by the lash of their* tormentors. - 

The county of Wexford is well sitiiated fqr defense. 
It lies forty miles south of Dublin, and is defended on the 
south and east by St. George's Channel, and-oii the north 
by a chain of mountains between it and ^he county of 
Wicklow. Tl^e roads winding among hiUs present ex- 
cellent points for defense. It is thirty-nine miles long,' and 
twenty-four broad. Within this narrow space were exe- 
cuted the operations of this meinorable dvil war. 

The first rising was headed by a Catholic priest, whose 
name soon became femous. . Father John Murphy was the 
son of a firmer. He had been educated at Seville in 
Spain. Bte now spread th^ alajm of war by hghting ek fire 
on a hill which was answered from a distance. . A band 
of insurgents soon collected around him, with which he 
took post on the hill of Oulaxt. A detachment of 110 
picked men of the North Cork militia marched to attack 
ihem. The terror which they had struck into the poor 
peasantry left Uiem not a doubt tiiat they should easily 
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eoatter the rebels with great skughter. They fired two 
volleys and charged furiously up the hilL The Irish were 
seized with a panic at this first onset of regular troops, and 
broke, their ranks and fled. Father John flew to their 
head, shouting that troops were advancing also fi'om the 
other side of the hill-r-that they were surrounded — ^that 
there was no« retreat — ^they must conquer or die. Quick 
as thou^t they wheeled, and rushed upon the troops, who 
w^ere advancing in some disorder, with such fiiry that all 
but five were instantly^ killed. These escaped only to 
q)read the terror of the rebel arms. ~^ 

The moral effect of this first victory was immense. * A 
similar body of insurgents had been " defeated that day on 
another hill a few miles of^ and had these too been scat- 
tered, they would perhaps have dispersed to their homes, 
and the rebellion been crushed in the bud. But this 
success gave. them confidence. It bleyr up their enthu- 
siasm. As they saw the uniforms of more than a hundred 
dead soldiers scattered over the hill, every peasant felt 
strong in hiai courage and in his trusty pike. The tidings 
flew :fest. Fires blazed from the hills. The insurrection 
spread in all quarters. And thousands of peasants -camo 
flocking to the camp. 

The military who had been so merciless to the people 
had how their turn fb fear. The men who had escaped 
were pale with terror, as they told of th6 savage ferocity 
with which the rebels fought. They found that it was one 
thing » to tie up an Irish peasant and whip him in their 
barracks, and quit^ another to meet him when "his foot 
was on his native heath," when- his arm was free, and a 
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pike in liifl hand. At Gorey the whole population, troops 
and aU, al)andoned the town, and fled for their lives. 
Many came to the priests for protection, and thinking that 
their -only safety was in becoming CatholicSj begged to be 
baptized. To the honor of the priests, be it said, that 
their interference saved many lives. To the panic which 
this batlJe cansed, is to be referred more than one disgrace- 
*il defeat of the war. 

Father Murphy did not suffer tins enthusiasm to be 
lost. The next day he marched to attack Enniscorthy. 
This town is divided into two parts by the river Slaney, 
which is crossed by a stone bridge. The insurgents ap- 
proached on the western mde. They drove before them 
horses and cattle to disorder the ranks of the «nemy, and 
with loud shouts advanced to the attack. They soon 
penetrated the town, which they seton fire. The troops 
at the gates were forced to fiiU back to the bidgCi Here 
they maintained a most obstinate defense. Some idea of 
the severity of the engagement may be formed firoin the 
feet that one company fired forty rounds each man. But 
the river at this times was low, and by^f^ading up to th« 
Iniddle, and some of them up to the neck, the rebels were 
able to cross, and to take the troops in flank. The town 
*was s^t OB fire' on the eastern side of the nver. The order 
was given to retreat. -^ was now horror . in the town. 
Men, women and children, mothers carrying their infants 
i>n their backs, fled through the burning streets. This 
terrified multitude poured forth on the road to Wexford, 
fourteen miles to the south. Happily they were not pur- 
med, and succeeded in making their escape. 
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The rebels, too coiitent with tibeir victory to chase the 
flying foe, now set about establishing an entrenched camp. 
The town of Enniscorthy lies at the foot of a lofty emi- 
nence, called Vinegar HilL As the setting sun fell across 
the landscape, ^thousands of armed peasants might be seen 
climbing up the height. As this was the center of their 
operatic^ for the rest of thewar, we may mount the hill 
with them, and take a look at th^ camp. 
, On the sutnmit stood an old windmill, which they con- 
verted into a guard-hoiise for prisoners. On the tower 
they planted the.grecai flag i^f Ireland, which floated &i" 
full view of the country for miles ^iroutid. Along th© 
fedge of the hill they threw v^. an intrenchment, On which 
liiey planted ^ few canneon. Sentinels were stationed 
around the hill, and videts along the roads. The beU of 
liie church of Enniscorthy, which had been taken down, 
was swung between two beams to mark the hours for 
changing guard, and to strike the alarm in case of a 
Surprise. 

The appearance of the encampment was motley enough. 
A few white tents dotted the fiejd, under which their chiefe 
lay down to rest. But th6 people slept under the open 
gky. From thi» exposure they suffered little as the wea- 
ther was tmcommonly mild. In such a promisouous multi- 
tude no great discipline could be preserved. Such was the 
want of order that niany, who lay down by their arms at 
night, missed t]ier|i in the morning. Gordon relates — ^what 
I hope for the honor of my heroes is not true — ^that "ofl^en, 
when a rebdt was in a. sound sleep, he was robbed by some 
associate of his gun, or other article at that time valuable, 
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SO that many, to prevent stealing, kad,>t<5 sleep flat on their 
bellies, with their hat and shoes ti^d^der their breasts." 

In the day-time the canfp* (punas' 'thronged with a multi- 
tude of women, w:ho came ^xlbriiig provisions to their hus- 
bands and brothers. All ages were collected, old -men 
with gray beards^ leaning on -the long pike a&on a staif : 
and youngr-men^ as brave lads as 6ver dripped across a 
bog^ffTT' danced on* the village green by moonlight. Men 
and: boys lay about sprawling on the ground, or were col- 
lected in groups talking over the jfortunes of the war, or 
listening to some belligerent priest who had taken the 
command to fight the good fight in a literal sense. 

There were many priests in the camp, and they had 
great influence over the wild peasantry. Mass was per- 
formed as regularly as the morning parade. Sermons were 
preached to inflame the religious &naticism of the people; 
and assure them that they had engaged in a holy wart' 
One priest declared in a setmon, " That God Alm^hty ^» 
fiiended them in all their operations for the attainment of 
liberty ; and -that the whole of the business was as visibly 
his work, as that of dividing' the Eed Sea by Moses." The 
Irish derived great confidence from the "presence of their 
priests, for they believed them possessed of almost mirac- 
ulous power. They said, " Father John- Murphy caught 
red-hot bullets in his hand." Another priest took bullets 
out of his'pocket, and assured the people that they had hit 
him in battle in different parts of his body, and that they 
could not do him any injury. The Irish thought that they 
would derive a part of this security from being biassed by 
priest. They had especial veneration for Father Keana, 
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a litde, gray-headed old man, commoiily called **4j]ie bles- 
sed priest of Baimow.? He constantly visited tihe rebel 
camp. He rode on a pony, whicb was led by two pike- 
men, who cried out with a loud voice, "Make way for the 
blessed priest of Bannow." The crowd fell on their knees, 
and asked his blessing. He distributed a great many little 
scapulars to the rebels, assuring them that with these on, a 
ball &qm a heretic .gun could do them no more injury than 
a pea.* Often they knelt down, kissed the ground and 
crossed themselves. -Then rising up, they were in an in* 
stant in all the tumult of war. Again they were around 
their camp-fires, cooking a soldier's meal, or drinking suc- 
ce^ to the Irish repubhc. Shouts of victory rang round. 
Nor was inusic wanting to complete the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. Often was their patriotic ardor kindled 
with sound of fife and drum. Then some stentorian voice 
burst into a song to their new-born liberty, while thou- 
sands joined' in* the chorus of Mrin mavoumeen, Mrin- go 
hragh. 

With this comedy of war were liaingled other Bcenes 
most sad and tragical. The government officers had shown 
no mercy to the rebels who fell into their hands. The 
cpiirt-martial sentenced them to execution in the most 
summary .maimerw And now the rebels had it m their 
power to retaliate. Many prisoners had beea brought into 
the camp on Vinegar Hill. A revolutionary tribunal was 
set up, like those in the French Eeign of Terror, which 
passed instant judgment on Orangemen and loyalists. 
Many to whom fete had denied the milder doom of perish- 
* Muflgraye. 
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ing in battle, now suffered military execution. Such, was 
the swift retribution which came on- tiiose who had drireil 
a brave people to despair. The passions of the rebel army 
were beyond control They ra^d with savage joy at their 
power of revenge. Thus each day passed with dbout, and 
song, and blood. Night put an end to the work of dea&* 
When twilight fell over the scene, shouts of vengetooe, and 
the shrieks of the unhappy victinis, grew feinter on the 
hill. And peasant and prisoner sank down togeth^ into 
a troubled deep. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Fimo AT WsZFORD.— Tbs Rebels maeoh on that To-wv. — ^Battle of the 
These Books. ^—Flmbt oy the Kmo's Troops. — The Imbu&obntb 
icAEda against Go&et. — ^Tbbt psfeat Colonel Walpoue. 

Mba^wjHLE all was dismay at Wexford, tlie capital 
6f the county. Tkis was but fouai;een mijes distant. Some 
wlio liad effected their escape from the battle came riding 
into ^exford, with their horses in full foam. At the same 
iime a heavy cloud of smoke was seen to roll up from En- 
niscorthy. In a^ few hours a multitude of fugitives were 
descried hurrying along the road. The agitation and dis- 
tress painted in their countenances added to the general con- 
sternation. They poured through the town, and not think- 
ing themselves safe even there, crowded on "board the ships 
in the harbor; The bodies of the officers who had fallen 
at Oulart had been recovered, and were now brought into 
Wexford, whidh added to the general dismay, while the 
widows of the soldiers who had been killed in that battle, 
were raving through the streets, filling the air with their 
cries. 

Instantly the town assumed the appearance of war. 
Houses were closed, doors and windows barred. , Streets 
were barricaded. with ^ huge piles of stones and timbers. 
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Guards were mounted at every exposed point, and addi- 
tional troops, ]x>t}x horse and fpot, marehed into the ^wn. 

Two days before this the military had seized three gen- 
tlemen of iiifluence in the ootmty who were suspected of 
fevoring a revolution. After the battle of Oulart, the 
North Cork mUitia wished to revenga the Ml of their cc«n- 
rades by masw^ring these prisoners. But the tide of war 
ebbed too fest. And as danger to theipselve«i grew immi- 
nent, they came to the jail, not to shoot theii* captives, but 
to beg then^ to go as a deputation to the camp of the rebels 
on Vinegar Hill, to obtain mercy for the town. 

If the Irish had been elated before at their victories, the 
arrival of an offer of surrender completed their enthusiasm. 
The very proposal showed the weakness or the terror of 
the enemy, and caused it to be instantly rejected. The in- 
surgents had hesitated urhM town to attack next. But this 
decided them. " To Wexford," was the cry, which flew 
along the ranks. And they were soon under m^arch. 

But in picturing the march of this host, which seemed 
to have sprung out of the earth, we must not conceive of a 
regular army moving in battle array. No long, ghtteriiig 
lines moved with even tread. like the French sans cyJottes^ 
the Irish came in their peasant dresses to the war. Their 
ofl&cers presented a more dashing appearance/ as they sat 
on horses, and Wore sashes and red cross belts, with sabers 
and pistols. A few others had picked up hordes. But 
they were in want of saddles. This, however, was soon 
provided for. [ In the gentlemen's houses which they plun- 
dered, were large libraries. A grave folio, opened in the 
middle, and laid softly on the backbone, made P^t a com- 
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•fortsable seat. This wau ftstened with a rope, and thtia 
mounted, tlie Irisli cavalry jogged on in the crowd. No 
long train of baggage-wagons retarded the march. Half 
a dozen small field-pdeces comj^ed ftieir whole artillery. 
But jgiflmall pai*t of the infantry -^bore fire-arms. In their 
'fiwift marches they presented the appearance of a moving 
forest of pikeSi , 

Such was the body that liow descended the slope of 
Vine^r Hill, and pbared down the valley of the Slaney. 
Father John, mounted on horseback, and carrying a^cru- 
cifix, led the way, Fainter iiiid fainter the sounds of wair 
died down the vale. 

This motley army encamped at the Thr^e Eooks, on the 
eastern end of the mountain of Forth, overlooking Wex- 
fori But General Fawcett the commaader at Duncannon 
Fort, was now on a march with a large force for tiie relief 
of the town. "When wiftun seven miles he halted, and sent 
forward a detachment, which advanced close to the moun- 
tain ef Forth without knowing the position of the toemy. 
At the moment they discovered it, the insurgents rushed 
upon them yith loud yells,- and attacked them with such 
fury that they were utterly deafcroyed. Fugitives carried 
the disastrous tidings to their commande!r, who retreated in 
terror to the fort, and immediately sent off his femily to 
England* 

By this victory the rebels acquired a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition. Two cannon they dragged to the 
top' of the ridge, and when several hours later the gar- 
rison of Wexford made a sortie, they were driven back 
with a fire from these guns, which were aimed with a pre- 
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,cifiioii wMcli showed that thjere were some sTdllfal gunners 
. in the camp of the rebels. 

The sallying army instantly retreated into the town. 
They now thought discretion the better part of valor. The 
soldiers whose cruelties had provoked the insurrection, did 
not stay to fight. They evacuated the town in a panic. 
Soon after the victorious insurgents poiired across the mag- 
nificent bridge of Wexford with loud shouts of exultation. 
They instantly inarchQd to the jail, and released .all the 
state-prisoners. Among them they found Beauchamp 
Bagnal Harvey, a man who was a great fevorite witTi th^ 
people, and whom they elected to be their commajider-in- 
.chief 

Meanwhile the political character of the town had un- 
dergone a miraculous transformation. But an hour ago, 
wlule in possession of the king's troops, it was the most 
loyal town, in his majesty's domimons. Now not a traco 
.of loyalty was to be seen. The insurgents were welcomed 
.as good fellows who were fighting for the indepeaidence of 
their country. The houses were decorated with green. 
Doors were thrown open, and the men invited to enter. and 
refi^sh themselves. ; Many in hciart fiivor^ the EebeUion, 
but had not dared to avow their sentiments before.. - Mns- 
grave says, " Provisions had been so scarce that the 'king's 
troops were almost starved ; and yet,, as soon as the rebels 
entered the towi, long tables, well se^ed with food, were 
Jaid for them in the streets." Some who had worn the 
dress of officers were glad to change their regimentals for a 
ragged coat, and breechesout at the knees. They unbent 
fi^om the military strut, and alQuched into a beggarly gsii% 
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with theix eyes.limQbly oaet on the grouiMi. Some so far 
forgot their warlike charactCT as to hide tmder women's 
clothes. 

The retreat-of the royal troopar^OTibled a flight. They 
hurried on in consternation, butchering the poor peasants 
whom they- met on the route, as if tha^ were valor,- when 
flying from a foe tibey darfed not fece. ' They pushed with 
all speed &>t Ihmoannon Fort. Maxiy at this moment de- 
clared that a revolution was iaevitable — ^that the people 
had arisen, and thatiK>thing could withstand them. And 
they were already contemplating with despondency their 
probable banishment from the country.' 

These rapid marches and battles placed nearly the 
whole county of Wexford^ in the hands of the pec^le. 
They now divided their army." . One divisicm matched to 
the north to attack Gorey, and force their way toward 
Dublin, while the main body under Harvey turned to the 
west, and took poet on Oamckbymja Mountain. 

The town of Cbrey had been in dread of an attack 
isiince the battle of Oulart Hill. The people had deserted 
it the next day, but not finding themselves pursued, after 
several days they ventured back. ;The approach of the 
rebels now threatened them again. On tibe first of June, 
says Eev. Mr. Gordon,^*! happened to.be on the road near 
Oorey, when a man on the top of a house cried out to 
me that all the country- to. the south was in a blaze ; for 
straggling parties of the rebels, attending the motions of 
the main body, had, as usual, S0t fire to many houses. I 
had'hardly got a view of the conflagration when I heard 
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^a discharge of mtisketiy, wMoli oontiiiTied some iame -with- 
out intermission.? 

It was the custom of the rebels to pitch their camps on 
xjommanding hills, which at otice aflforded a good military- 
position, and a wide view of the surrounding oounlary. 
I^hey now toojc post on Gorjigrua Hill, sev^n miles from 
(Jorey, and here rested several days. The loyalists were in 
greater consternation than ever at this near presaice of the 
enemy. But on the 4th of June they were completely re- 
assured by seeing 1500 fine troops under General. Loftas 
march into the town* As these long columns, with proud 
step and glancing arms, moved through the streets, every 
loyal breast swelled high. Women and children galiered 
to see th^n pass. And when the horses dragged lumber- 
ing al(Hig five heavy pieces of artillery, the least warlike 
longed to hear the cannon'S:roar, which was to scatter for- 
ever the forces of the Bebellion. Not a doubt was enter- 
tained that the final blow waJ3 now to be struck. . The anny 
was to mabch to the attack on the foUo^nng morning. 

Among the officers was Colonel Walpole, a favorite of 
Lord Camden, and who held a confidential situation in the 
Castle; He had now come down from Dublin tiiat lie might 
have the glory of finishing the war. Though a subordinate 
officer, no sooner had he entered the camp than he began 
to give his opinion in a forward manner, as though he were 
commander-in-chief, G^eneral Loftus was annoyed with 
his officiousness. But he feared to offend hgn, lest it should 
bring down upon him the displeasure of his master at the 
capital; He laccordingly assigned him the command of one 
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crftKe detaclimentfl whick was to marcli agamst the enemy 
the following morning. 

No sooner had the dram beat at break of day than 
•he was' at. the head of his column, The day 6f his glory 
had come. He was dressed in full uniform^ and mounted 
on a' taH, gray horse: 

The anny now filed out' of Cforey in two divisions. 
General Loftus eharged Oolonel Walpole to proceed with 
the utmost caution, and to let him know how he went on. 
But what is prudence to the brave? He pushed forwurd 
to the batfle lest his general 'should arrive &igt, and airti^ 
pate ihe victory. 

Meanwhile Hie rebels were not asleep. They on theit 
part hjld beeti preparitig to march on Gorey. Very early 
that morning they received intelligence of the inovements 
of the royal army, and at the saine time that the <5olumns 
were filing out of Grorey by two roads, thcTebfel army witii 
better judgment was descending the hill of Comgi'ua in a 
Bolid body. 

Colonel Walpole had not gone far when some i^beljj 
were seen at a distance. His bffi<!{ers suggested th^t they 
should stop and form, and send- out an advanced guard. 
He put an end to their advice by telling them that he was 
<5omma^ding officer. As the nomber of rebels increased, 
Ids officers again begged that-the army might bedeployed 
into line, and halt until he could communicate his situation 
to General Loftus. He ^tnswered Aat the victory should 
be Oolonel Walpole's, and hot General Loftus's. He could 
not stop a moi^ient. He said, ^' He was a&aid the rebels 
would escape him,'' There Tfas no elangcr. 
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Eager to snatcli the triumph, he was advancing at the 
head of his column, when, at a turn in the roadj he found 
Jhimself within a few paces, of the enemy. A confused en- 
gagement immediately commenced. The insurgents poured 
in a deadly fire fixan the. fields on either side of the road. 
Colonel Walpole was shot through the head. The troops 
were thrown into disorder, and in a few minutes were in 
full retreat back to the town, which thjBy had left but an 
hour ago in all the confidence of victory.* 

Meanwhile General Lofkus heard the firing, but being 
jit a distance, and on another road, he could not reach ti[ie 
scene of action. He immediately dispatched a company 
of grenadiers across the.. fields. This however came up 
only in time to be intercepted by the victorious rebels, and 
wad wholly destroyed. The general continued his march 
iilong the liighway, and coming round at last to the fiel<^ 
of battle, beheW. with horror Colotiel Walpole gftretched 
upon the eartL He hurried on in thetraok of. the insTiiiv 
gents toward Gorey, and when after this long circuit, he 
4oamein sight of the town which he had left in the morn- 
ing, he found the insurgents posted on a hill which com- 
mands it, and was .fired upon fix>m the cannon which had 
just been takeji from his own troops. H^ did not judge it 
prudent to attack them in this strong position, and while 
flushed with victory, nor to enter the town unc^r Aeir 
guns. ' He accordingly made a rapid retreat to Oamew. 
^ The detachment <rf Oolouel Walpole had jiotuiared to 
jBtop in Gorey^ but rushiag through the town, fled toward 

* For the radmen of Ookndl Walpole see Sir Ridiard'ilittgravCf't ]Bfo- 
tory of the lUbellion^ To^ i p. 4»^4W. 
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Arklow. It was a moment of genteral panic., Tke rebel 
flag floats onGorey kill I There is a sound of triumpli in 
the csunp. • Afar off the terrified fiigitives hear the noise 
of the captains and the shouting. Parties flying from the 
spot axB scattered oyer lie .country fer and near. War- 
horses, with no riders in. their saddle^ dash away like 
wild steeds on the desert. Women and children, piled 
on jaunting cars, go tilting along the road. Now is the 
time for horsemen to ride. Bide, ride^i brave yeomen; 
your life is • in your horses' speed. On^ on, up the hiU 
they spur, and down the steep they plunge. - Across the 
bridges they clatter, racing for dear KfQ. At Arklow a 
council oi war was hastily called, at which it was deter- 
mined- Jo abandon that town. It was not posable to pre- 
serve (Jrder. Soldiers threw away their padss to lighten 
their march. Som'e mounted on horses' did not stop until 
they reached Dublin. Others sank down by the roadside 
when their horses coTild carry them no farther. . 

This was the most critical moment of the war. The 
hopes of the insurgents were raised to the hi^iest pitch of 
enthusiasm. Fatter Michael Murphy wrote to a friend in 
Dublin :• " Gtreat events are ripening. In a few days we 
shall meet. We shall have an army of brave republicans, 
one hundred thousand, with fourteen pieces of cannon, on 
Tues^yj before Dublin. Your heart will beat high at the 
news. You wiU rise with a proportionable force." 

The Irish government now became seriously alarmed. 
The spell of their invincibility was gone. It was evident 
liiat the rebellion could be crushed only by an overwhelm- 
ing force. Men who longed for pea^ implored the gov- 
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emment to tay concUiatioiu But it was too late. The 
war was begun. They w«» committed to the contest, and 
were determined to fight it through. They now acted 
witii a vigor worthy of the crisia The troc^ which had 
fled from ArUow were instantly ordered back, and sup- 
ported by large reinforoemente. 
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BaTTLB or AxKLOrV and KkW B0(9B,-^MASflA€BBB AT SO^L^ABOQUS AlTD 

• .Wxxro&a — Twt AitMnM 0QirvEBatKO.*-7S|A Jomr Moofts wofsjo^ vsKf 
Insubgeniis NEAft Ws^^o&d.^-Baxtlk of Yinegaa Hn.Th 

Had the insurgents, immediately after Walpole^s defeat^ 
imarehed upon ArMow, it must liave fellen without a blow^ 
and sir clear road would have been opened to Dublin. But 
they were detained several days at Gorey for want of am- 
munition. And when at last they moved north, ArMow 
was held by a fresh garrison of sixteen Hundred men. 

And now the roads "^ere black with approacHng 
masses. As the rebel army drew neat the town, they 
halted to form. Each company had a green flag with the 
harp of Erin in the center; Officers were seen on horse- 
back riding through the ranks, encou/aging the men. 
T^en all moved forward- Eaisin^ their hats on their 
pikes and giving the most dreadM yells, they rushed to 
the attack. They had been divided into two columns. 
One of these moving along the sea-shore with great ra- 
pidity, drove in the guard, penetrated the town, and set 
it on fire. The' battle now raged on all sides. The 
c6mmander-m-chief wished to order a retreat. The brave 
Colonel Skerrett begged him io stand firm. He said, 
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" We .can not hope for victory except by preiserving onr 
' ranks ; if we break, all is lost^ and fix>m the spirit which I 
have seen displayed at this awM' crisis by the Durham 
regiment, I can not bear the idea of its giving gronnd."* 
Discipline soon evinced its nsual superiority over wild 
courage. The ammunition of > the rebels was also ex- 
hausted, and they werfe compelled to fell back toward 
Gorey, 

f This kept the rebellion from spreading to the north.' 
Had it burst this barrier, it would have swept through the 
county of WicUow, and on to the very gates of the capital 
A similar defeat in the. south, kept dt from spr^iacling in 
that direction. 

While these scenes were transpiriiig at the' north, a 
battle yet more obstinate and bloody had been fought at 
the south. The same dajr that the victorious rebels en- 
tered Gorey, the force under Harvey descended from 
Carrickbyme Mountain, and advanced to Corbet Hill, 
within a mile of New Eoss. This town lies on the river 
Barrow, and is the ^key to the counties of Kilkenny and 
Waterford. If this were carried, the insurrection would at 
once become general throughout the south of Ireland. 
Eeinforcements had been pouring iuto it for several days* 
It had now a garrison- of twelve hundred disciplined 
troops. Early on the following morning, the battle began, 
and was the hardest of the wari It raged for ten hours. 
Never was the native .courage of the Irish more fully dis- 
played, nor on the other hand the immeasurable advan- 
tage of discipline over Wild valor. The. insurgents at first 
* GordoD^a Hiatwy, p. 157, 
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dislodged the troops from biehind the walk and ditches, 
where they were posted, and pressing on, drove them 
through the town, and Across the river. But this first sue-' 
cess gained, the Irish gave themselves up to dritfking, and 
forgot the foe. Vigilant and, dariiig, the troops poured 
back into the town, and the assailants in turn were driven 
6ut. Agaiti the place was carried by desperate assault. 
The masses of the insurgents rushed headlong on the guns 
of the enemy. . The British cannon swept through streets 
choked with mere. The Irish dashed on over the dead. 
One man, rushing up to the mouth of a cannon, thrust his 
hat and wig into ity.sftouting to hi^ comrades, " Come on, 
"boys, shea's stopped 1" At that instant the gunner applied 
the match, and he Was blown to atoms. Aga^in the town 
was lost by want of discipline. Three times that day were 
^e royal troops driven from their position, and three 
times they regained it. At last, after ten hours' desperate* 
. fighting, they remained masters of the place, but nearly 
dne fourth of their number had fallen. 
^ As the. tide <rf battle ebbed and flowed, the political 
^ftiaraoter of the panic-struck population ohairiged. The" 
orange ribbon was changed for the green, and the green 
for the orange. Some of the a&ighted inhabitants clumged 
^des two or three t^mes the €ame-day. 

The rebel army drew ofi^ defeated for the time, but 
not dismayed. They retired to a neighboring rhountain, 
where they pitched theii* camp, answering rejgtilarly the' 
moriiing gun of ihe garrison. 
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The most horrible featoXQ of this dyil ^wxa* was iho 
ijailitaiy executions iEOjd the whol^^ massacres. In the^ 
heat of battle neither side gave quarter. It was like the^ 
war between the Spaniard and the Moor, — a war to the 
jknife. But the slaughter in battle was mercy to the deeds 
in cold blood which followed. 

On this oQcasion^ a number of runaways from the 
battle of Boss fled in the direction of ScuUabogue, at the 
foot of Oarrickbyme Mount^ where the rebels had over 
a hundred prisoners confined in a l^am. A rumor was 
^read that the troopi were shooti^^aIl their prisoners in 
Bo^ The orowd was wild with excitement. An infix- 
liated mob of men and women rushed to the bam, shouting 
revenge. The guards tried to drive them back. They 
were overpowered. The roof was of thatch, and eaaly set 
<m flre^ and the unhappy prisoners were consumed in a 
body in the fl^onea, This has been represented as. a mas- 
sa<ae of Protestants by Catholics. But this, could hardly 
bC) as there were fiifteen Oath(dics among those who per- 
ished. Still religious hatre(^ doubtless, added intensity to 
lite desire for revenge. These crueltiea would ^ have beeit 
avoided, had the insurrection been acccgnpajiied by a, 
French invasion, Bidiffeient io all religion, the Ereneh 
would never have permitted persecutiou lor religion's 
sake. This was feUy proved afterward in the invasion of 
Humbert, -. . 

It is but justice to add, that the officers did all in their, 
po^er to check these atrocities. The next day a proclama- . 
tion was issued, denouncing death to ^* whoever should 
kiU or murder any person or prisoner, or set fire to any 
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h^mse, or oommit any plunder, withaQt speoEalwriUm 
orders from the t3omBiander-m-cliie£'^ 

But the passions of the iziftuiated people could not 
always.be restrained.' In spite of orders and guards, a 
similar- tragedy took place a few^ys, after at Wex&rd, 
That- town was ilironged by people flying fixanth© country 
round, who* all had scane tale to teU of the entity of tiie 
soldiery. One man had been flogged; another's house 
had been^bumed, and his children driven to beggary; 
another bewafled with piteoas cries his murdered fether. 
The multitude were goaded to : indescribable &ry. Thqr 
raged for rcT^atge against the Ic^jraliEtts who were in their 
piower. ^In vain sc^me men of humanity 'tried to calm 
them, and to persuade them to give the, prisoners lite 
chance of^a trial. "What tyial," they exclaitoed^ "did 
we, or our frfend$ and rela1aon^^ obtiain, when some were 
hang€^ or shot, and others wiujq>ed, or otherwise, tortured; 
dur houses buMied, and oursdves hunted like mad dogs."* 
Alks, this reasoning would have some force, if it were pos- 
sible to single out the authors of these atrocities, and 
punish tfcem as they d^erved. But an exasperated, mul- 
titude do noi stop to discriminate, and the innocent often 
perished wili the gu2ty. Tte clamor of liie weeping and 
ra^g populace swelkd loud^. They rushed to the jail, 
s^d brought out the prisoners to the bridge, and thirty^ 
flvef who w©re pointed out as Oraii^meri, os as having 
taken part against the people, were piked to death. 

"We can not sufficiently express our hcoi^Qr" at ihes^ 

* Hay's Wexford Insurrection. 

f Hay. MflfllfraeregiHimittMlilw^lirnnmber. 
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massacres in cold bloocL Yet they were not more fttrocionfl 
than the butchery of nnanned peasants by the soldiery. 
The massacres of the troops were less tobeexcused, for 
they were under military difldphne, and might, h&ve been 
restrained. Imleed, indignantly a0 we reprobate burning 
and massacre, we are hardly surprised at these- explosions 
of popular, fury. They were* measures of , retalialbipn. The 
king's troops burned the villages of the peasantry. The 
people retaliated by firing the country-seats of noblemen 
and the gentry. Scarcely a man of the insurgents but had 
some friend murdered. They saw corpses lyii% by the 
roadside. Their cabins were blazing behind them. And 
it iS/ not strange that their exasperation was sometimea 
bey ond control. ^ . 

The Bwssacre of Bloody Priday, near Gorey, was 
directly provoked by tf body of cavalry, ,who had just 
scoured the country, shooting down the peasants whom 
they met. In their revenge it is expr^y said, that " no 
women or children were injured, because the rebels, who 
professed to act on a plan of retaliation, found, on> inquiry, 
that no women or children of their party had been 
hurt"* - 

While this sanguinary struggle wag going on in Wex- 
ford, where were the men pf Ulster? They had consti- 
tuted the. strength of the United Irishmen. Where were 
Ihey in the hour 4yt battle? Had they been at this 
moment in the field, the struggle tnight have teiniodnated 
in the independence of Ireland. But the arrest of the 
leaders had disconcerted all the plans of rebdtion. Com- 
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tiiiiucatioh was cut off between different, pii^rts of the 
country. No one was allowed to travel without a passport. 
At the same time government could spread its own report 
of the war. ' It was said the coiitest at the south was 
taking a religions character* Exaggerated stories jW^re told 
of cruelties practiced by the rebels upon Protestants. This 
chilled the enthusiasm of the United Irishmen of the 
north, and fliey Md on their asrms while their brethren 
were in the field. They struck indeed one sudden aiid 
heavy blow. An insurreoti6nary army aj)peared near 
Antrim. A battle was fought, and they were victoribuar^ 
Thef towli was carried. But their want of discipline soon 
lost what their valor had gained. The :towii was ^retaken 
the same day* Several bloody engagements followed in 
the adjoining dounty of Down. But. the rising was not 
general, and >was soon suppressed. Thus the' great province 
of Ulster, -though restless apid agitated, was kept back 
from open war: *. ^ * 

The . gpvernment was therefore free to concenttate its 
whole streligth upon a single county. The residt between 
forces so disproportioned could not be doubtful. The 
fleets of England floated over army after army to the 
shores of her sister island. The fuen of Wexford stood 
alone. Twice had they striven to burst the barriers of the 
foe, and carry the ^war into other parts of Ireland. But 
Ihe two great defeats of Arklow and Boss liad kept the 
BebdKon from spreading beyond the mountains of Wex-' 
ford. And now the 'English began to close around the' 
game. The royal armies drew together to surround tihd 
stronghold of ike Bebellion on Yinegar HilL This posi* 
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iion the Hksurgents had oeoupi^d far 'three weeks, Wi^ux 
diflSsrent armies now moved tova^d it* The rebel lead-> 
ers called in their detaohments. An e]q>ress was sent, 
off with all speed to Wexfoid for remJforoements. - The. 
encampment at tiie Three Boqks was commanded ai tbia 
time by Rev. Philip Eoohe, a boisteratiflf priest, a man <rf 
great stature jand eonrage, and not . destitute of military 
capacity. But Father Eoehe had his hands ftilL At ti^d^ 
same time that four divisions^ of the^ royal army wero- 
di^wing around Yinegar Hill^ Sir John Mootc was ad- 
vancing upon Wexford, JFather Roche mjffched resdntely 
to meet him. ^ As. they passed to the battle^ old men, 
wom^ and children lined the roadsiiite, who fell ^iponljieix 
knees, and prayed for th^ success. The battle ii^as long 
wd bloody. The rebels showed mwe discipline than ia 
ajiy previous aotfcn of the w^. < Their force .vra^ numeri- 
cally superior, but from the bjofcen natu^ of ^e ground* 
but a part could be brought into action, so that the forces i 
actually engaged on either side'were- about e<JuaL Una 
fairly matched, the battle was sustained with unflinchii^ 
steadiness for four hoxurs. The rebels at last gave way, 
but not until their ammunilaon was exhausted. They had 
fired their last shpt, and night T^as -closing aw^md th^m, 
when they dyew off from the field. , 

The same afternoon the division* designed to attack 
Vin^ar Hill, approached the scene of conflict. G^n^tal 
Iiake, the commander-in*<dnef, -encamped within two miles. 
Erom the plain below, it was earjr to see that iiie Jikik - 
forces were iamoticin on the top of the Ml. A prifest of . 
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gtant stature .was pardctdsrlyxioticed, jus lie was dressed 
witii a cimeter^pd hroad crossrbelts, and was mouiuted on 
a large horse, and riding £rom one part of the camp to an- 
ctheri apparently to reconnoiter the enemj^ A coimcil of 
the^ chi^ was called, at which it was proposed to ati;a^jc 
Gteneral Lake that night. Had this course heen adopted, 
it would very probably hare been suceesaful. The insur- 
g&E^ wonjid have had great adyantages in a night attack. 
Buidmig ia with their pikes upon a sleeping camp, they 
niight have tajieu the foe. by surprise^ . In tjxe confusion, 
diseiphne cbnld be very imperfectly maintained, and 
the <aMttest would be decided by hand-tOrha^d fighting, in 
which the Irish from tixelir grca^ numbers ^ould probably 
have been victorious. Then by rapid marches liiey- might 
have &>Ileii on the other detachments, and destroyed the^a 
in det^; But the Irish, brave to dBspeiatioji by dayji^ht,^ 
had a strange aversion tcr ftghting in the dark. In this 
democratic army nothing could be done against the will 
cf the people^ and the leaders were thus reluctantly com- 
pelled to remain in Iheir encampment^ and await the attack 
of their ^nemiea.- . .' 

The following mpraiaa Thursday, the 21st cf Jun^ 
the long scarlet fines of the British in&ntry were seen ad- 
vancing in battle array. The diflEerent divisions embodied 
over thirteen thousand effective men, with a formidable 
train of artillery. The battle began with a cannonade, 
which was so heavy that it was heard distinctly at Wex- 
ford Under cover of their batteries the several columns 
moved proudly up the hill. Some hedges ran across the 
slope, from behind which the rebels poured in a deatdly fire. 
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Gteneral Ljdce's horse was shot under Jbim, still the troops, 
strong in numbers and in discipline, bore* up, the rebels re- 
treating slowly as they advanped. That the insurgents by 
this time had acquired some discipline, is evident from the 
£Etct that they stood the assault of such an army so long^ 
Geneiral Jjake, in his account of the battle, says that '*the 
rebels maintained their groimd obstinately for an hour and 
a half." At length, feeling the columns pressing against 
them from opposite sides, and seeing that they were likely 
to be s^ijcrounded, they gave way. 

The war might have terminated here with the surjpendey 
of the whote rebel army. But the division of Greneral 
Needham felled to arrive in. tbtie for the battie. Thus a 
wide gap was left in the line which was to surround ihe 
mountain. Through this the insurgents now rushed like a- 
torrent. The British troops marched to, the top of Ihe 
hill. But the enemy had disappeared. The batde was 
gained, but the prey had escaped. And while the victors 
occupi^ the heights which they had ju3t left, the war-cries 
of the foe were dying away fer.to the south, like the dis- 
tant roaring of a lion, that has cleared the hiinters at a 
bound, an(J is retreating throi^h the forest. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

GuEKiLLAr FiGHtnra keft up m thk MouNf ad^^-Warlieb (Jhabaoteb ev 
sax Imjse. — ^Thue obxat -w^uit thai or Ablb OmoKii&— 'DsfrH or 
FrrzGKRALi^r-I^BSOLATioNs. or THiB Was. ' 

But the battle was lost, and witli tiiat went down the 
cause of the Eebellion. From that day the rebels were no 
more able to meet the royal armies in the field. From the first 
rising in -Wexford, until, the decisive battle of Yinegar TTfll 
Was less than four weeks, with such rapidity were executed 
the operations of this short but bloody canipaign. The 
same day Sir John Moore marched triumphantly into Wex- 
ford. Tlius the places so lately thronged with the forces 
of lie Eebellion, now jresounded with the drums of the vic- 
torious soldiers. 

,One hope only remainedT— to retixe into the mountains, 
and keep up a guerilla warfere until aid should arrive 
from Fiancte. One of the songs of the period ran — 

** Tip the roc^ moimtftii;!, and down the bdggy glyn. 
We'll keep then^ in agitation until the French come in.** 

With this purpose the rebels executed a rapid retreat into 
the county of Kilkenny. Fot weeks after Jhe line of bat- 
tle wfits broken, bands of savage warriois roamed upon the 
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moimtams, eluding the enemy by tte swiftness of their 
inarches, and canying terror through the l^id. At a late 
day Lord CornwaUis came to Ireland with ^ offer of gen- 
eral amnesty, and the mam battalions of the insurrection 
laid down their arms.* 

Sucb w^re the principal events of this memorable civil 
war. But miicb of i^rhat.waa most lieroic and wild and, 
brave, can not.be told. Th« combats <^ peasant oi^d yeo- 
man hand to hand, the conflicts of detached baAds, wei^e 
too numerous and desultory to be woven into a connected 
tale. Vain were it to recount the strifes by rock and glen. 
The mountainoua character of the country afforded peculiar 
facilities for a guerilla warfere. Often straggling parties 
met in narrow defiles, and instantly rushed to the shock as 
those who would neither give nor take (jimrter. Some- 
times peasants crouched in ambush beside the roadlQQng 
which poured a squadron of cavalry. On they came, their 
plumes dancing in the air, when suddenly uprose ^ thou- 
sand pike^ The bullets flew thick like haiL Away went^ 
the foeman and his steed One shout, one rush, and aQ 
Tjrasov^r 

''And tHieiioe settted, deep and sfctll, ^ 

On the looe wood aod xi%hty hilLf*. , 

* For f^ irUlI longer time small bands continued tp ravage th,e ooontiy. 
One party lurking in the woods near Enniscortliiy, called themselyes £€ibe» 
of th4 Wood, Anoiiier under Holt and Hacket concealed themselves in th% 
tVlcklow MountainiB. Issuing from their fastnesses, thej feU suddenly upon 
detached Tillages, firing dwelHags, and cottiog off Orangemen and loyalists^ 
flttd retrealibg gwifliy int6 tMr eaglets nest 
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T\m Bebellioii showed ftilly the natural warlike charac- 
ter of the Irish. It brought to vi^w manymilitary traits, 
particularl^r th^ coxirage aad physical har^hood. In the 
heat of battis lie 'Irisb were brave to desperation. With 
diseipline to regulate th^ir, valor, they would have made 
uiviiioibl© soldi^. But leffc to. titenaselvos, their courage 
wa£ impulsive rather than steady and obstinatie. They at- 
tacked with impietuosdty, but if received with a heavy fire, 
their ardor often turned into a panic, and ended in flight. 
When going into battle, they raised their hats on their 
pikes, ssoAgsafe a shout to strike terror into their demies. 
The impulsive oharact^ of the Irish was amiisingly shown 
in a litfle aflBdr «fter Ae battle of Axklow. The rebels had 
t^en post on a lull near Qojfey. Here they were quite 
secure, as the 'terror of their anpas kept the royal troops 
within the ba^e towns. Wearied witi ihia inaction, most 
of the insurgents had diqjersed, or returned to the camp on 
Vinegar Hill, until there- Teinained not more than a hun- 
dred men. Thus drfenseles^ liiey were surprised one day 
by the approach erf a troop of horsa Seized with a panic, 
half 6f the rebels ran away. But hot so the rest These 
stripped themselves ta their shirts that they mij^t be more 
active for the fight, ^and seizing their pikes, they r^ to at- 
tack the foe with such fiiiy liat the yeomen were glad to 
turn their horses^ heads aiid gaQop away.^ 

Another remarkable feature of th6 Irish warifare was> 
Ae rapidity of their marches. They sholi aoroBS the coun- 
tsj with great swiftness. No veterans oould have bornet 

• Oordon^s History, p. 186, 
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better the fatigues of a campaign. ** The liardiness and 
agility of the laboring classes," say9 Gorddn, " were in the 
ooitrse of the rebellion very^ relnarkable. Theilr swiftness 
of fodt, and activity in passing over brooks and ditches, 
were sudi, that in crosQi4g the fields, they cptdd not always 
be overtaken by hoisemen ; and with so much stiength of 
constitution were they found to be endued, tlbat to kill 
them was difficult, many after a multitude of stabs^ not ex- 
piring until their necks were but acrosg. In fect.the num- 
ber of persons who in the various battles, massacres and 
skirmishes of this wmt, were shot through the body, and 
recovered of their wounds, has greatly surprised me." By 
this celerity of inovement they long baffled the royal 
troops, and kept up a guerilla warfare in the mountains, 
when they could no longer engage in pitched battles. ^ 

The government will long remember the men of Wexr 
ford. Many of these, being fowlers along the sea-board, 
were excellent mariosmeii. - ^ 

The destruction effected in two. months showed with 
what desperation they foughi. The loss of lives^ was im- 
mense. In that time there feU on the side of the govern- 
ment twenty thousand, .and of , the people fifty thousand* 
But courage and. despair could not avail again&t. disci- 
pUned legiona 

Still the effort which it cost to put down the KebeUicMi 
in a single county renders it probable that, liad it been 
general, it Could not. have been suppressed. It was the 
opinion of the ^ablest gener^ then in Ireland, Sir. John 
Moore, that had Ihe French landed at the- criias of the Be«: 
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bellion, tte result woiild probably baye l?een the total 
overtbrow of EnglLah power' in that country. 
» The want of the Irish was that of able leaders. They' 
had braye officers. But they needed at the head men of 
ttiilitary skSil to cohduot the general operations of the war. 
Many of their officers were Catholic priests, men of cour- 
age and resolution, and'possessed- of bonndless influence 
6ver the people, but iiot skilled in the art of war, nor 
qualified to conduct a- campaign. 

^ Had Fitzgerald led oijl the rebellion, the result might 
haye been yery diJBferent. One .sight of the idol of the 
people riding along the lines would haye*^brought their 
broken ranks into battle array. His name would Kaye 
been a host. - ^ 

*^ One blast upon his bogle-horn 
Were wortii a thousand men.** 

He would haye saved the waited yalor of the Irish ; the 
useless sacrifice of liyes. The blows dealt with such yio- 
lence would have been aimed with fatal skUL But Fitz- 
gerald's days of battle were over. 

;" Ko soand oouM awalce him to glot^ agaia/* 

At the yeiy mom^it- that the most bloody battles of 
ihe war were bought, his spirit yrm passing through an- 
other strife. Since his arrest, though dying of his wound, 
not a fi'iend had been allowed to see him. No entreaties 
could avail with the hearts of stone which then ruled 
Ireland. At last, as he approached hi5 end, his broths 
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fTBB permitted to eater liis cell. Poor Lord Edward yfsa 
wandering. But the sobs and IdsBefl of his brother re-v - 
called him to himself. He coiald only spedk. in whispers. 
But he fixed his dying eyeia upon him with an indesorilH 
aUe look of affection. He Boi^ ^'I knew it must oome to 
this, and we must all go." But he^ murmured uot at hia 
fete. And ii^heti his brother Imelt down by his bed^ ancfc 
kissed him again and again, he returned' his embrace witU 
a tenderness and satisfactiou whieh seemed to say that 
now he waa ready to die. That same night h^ ceased to 
breathe. • - 

Bitg^erald was dead I The young, the brave, the hijgh- 
bom, was no more. Cold as miarble waa his birow. Hia 
eye no more returned the kindly glance. His- haud no 
more felt and gave the friendly graq). His active limbs 
were straightened for the grave. Of that frame, so late 
ftill of exuberant life, all that remained was dust 

From one ^nd of Ireland tp the other qame upon the 
air a wail of sorrow. When the hearse turned ^way from 
the prison, bearing the noble dead, many an eye was wet 
with, tears. All classes joined in this feeling, from thei 
royal fiskmily.to the negro servant "George IV. on his 
first interview wilt the afiBioted mofhei^of Ms friend, is 
said to have wept with all the tenderness of a woman in 
speaking of JmxJ^ '^Poor Toa^ neyer held, up his head 
after hia noble master^ deafli, and v^- soon foHowect 
him." - . 

The ardent character of Ihe Irish peasantry was ftilly 
shown in this EebellioDH-brave in battle, %htinglike a 
tiger at bay, savage ia flxeir revenge, y^t aflbctionate^ toi- 
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their firieada, ajod &iiMil to the last to tkeir OJiHse. They 
often judged hastily. They wete Btispicioiis^ for they had 
suffered long. Toward Orangemen, whom they regarded 
as their exterminators, they were.implacjable. Their camp 
exhibited map.y seenea at which, a meroiM man must 
.Bhudder. Biit if a stranger presented himseli^ who had 
iClaimis to their, hospitality, ov who had suffered in Iheir 
/caugie, he was welcomed with the enthnsiean with which 
,E6l> Boy was greeted by his dan.* 

Even. women shared the ijmiversal enthusiasm. They 
followed their husbands and broilers in the march, And 
often in the beat 0f battle^ they i;9'ere seen rushing through 
the smdce of conflict, to carry cordials to the wounded, 
iMid to 43upport the' heads of tibe dying on their faithftii 
breasts ,: 

And now the war was over. The b 
called home the pursuing legions. Peace 
land. Seven weeks had passed, and wh 
hurricane had swept across the island. ] 
stiH. But everywhere, the eye saw marks 
track. Many a village wad in ashes. Fighting was ended, 
but weeping remained. Sobs were heard from many a 
lowly cot. Sons and brothers were gone. The spring saw 
them " full of lusty life," — the midsummer saw them 
scattered like autumn leaves. Now their cabin was more 
desolate than. ever. Many fa father came not back from 
the war. The peasant's wife, whose true Irish heart led 
her at night to the field of the xmburied slain, recognized, 

* See Teeling'a Personal Narratiye of the RebellioD, for an account of lik 
own reception in the Irish oamp, p. 188. 
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of Tfar. An armament was set on foot, but Oamot, " the 
organizer of victory," was no longer, in power. Tone Was 
called up to Paris, to consult with tihie ministers of the 
army and navy on the organizaticm of a new expedition. 
But with that dilatoriness which now marked the councils 
of the Directory, it was delayed for weeks, when every day 
was precious. . At length,- after Hx^ Bdlellion had been 
crushed, the expedition sailed. 

-Even now it mi^t have effected its dbjedt, but &r the. 
indiscretion of an officer. General ' Humbert, who' was 
appointed to command a <}ivisi$Hi of the invading army, 
had risen from the ranks.^ He had gained some distinction 
in the war in La Tend6e, and was oiie ef the generals 
under Hoche in tiie Bantry Bay Expedition. ^ fle was now, 
stationed at Eochelle with eleven hundred men, destined 
to form part of the new invasion. He waited with im- 
patience for the order to embasrk. But fixma week to week 
the expedition hung along. Meanwhile tefiigees from 
Ireland, who had escaped fr(^n the insurrection, arrived in 
great numbers in the French porte, with their blood boiling 
from battle. Humbert listened with eagerness . to their 
tales; BSs spirit chafed with impatience at the delay. He 
would T^ait. no longer. He called on the merchants and 
magistrates of Eochelle to advance a smafl sutn of money, 
marched his men on board three Jrigates that were lying 
in the harbor, and compelled tiie captains to set sail. 

This sihaU $)roe reached the insh coast in safety. Oli 
the 22d of August they arrived off the harbor of Ellala, 
in the county of Mayo, ia the' north-w^tt part of Ireland, 
They immediately landed, and took • possession of the 
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towtt. Humbert led on ahcxce 70 officers and 1030 men ; a 
force about as diminutive as that witii which. Cortez imder- 
took the copquest of Mexico. 

The general, with hi& stafi^* immediately took up Im 
quartisrs in the bishop's palace. This rererend dignitary 
had expected a viatation from the clergy of his diocese, 
when the arrival of the Frendi fttmished him with unex- 
pected guests. These were not the men whom he had 
bidden io the feast StUl they 4ie^n6d dispoised to make 
themselves jat hoine, and to be agreeable. At first^he was 
not fir little al^jftned at this irruptiotn of barbatians. But 
Hui^bert begged. hkn to be under po apprehension. He 
should be treated with ;tespect and a^itetktion, and his 
people should be ja'otected iin, their. pix)perty. Nothing 
should be taken by th^ French troops but wha* was 
absolutely necessary for their support,— « promise which, 
the bishop himself says^ was religiously observed. 

Indeed no one could desire from « hostile force a more 
generous treatment than that wMeh he received. A suite 
of apartments in the palace was reserved to the bishop and 
his family;, and no one ^as allowed to disturb their 
privacy. Indeed the officers seemed partHndariy anxious 
to sho>w their ^politeness. Jn lie town, so long as the 
French remained, tho .strictest discipline was preserved. 
No plilnder was pennitted^ no p^asecution of Prote^»n1a 
by the Catholic peasantry.^ 

Thus relieved of his fears, tho bishop had ofiportunity 
to observe closely this foreign army. For two weeks he 
eaw them daily; and a narrative, supposed to be by h^ 
furnishes minute a^d most interesting details of the officers 
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and Boldiers. He says, "Intelligence, activity, temper- 
ance, patience, to a surprising degree, appeared to be com- 
bined in the soldiery that came over with Humbert; 
together TOth the exactest obedience to discipline. Yet, 
if you excerpt the grenadiers, they had nothing to <5atch the 
eye. Their grtature for the most part was low, their com- 
plexion,pale and saljow, their clothes much the worse for 
the wear;^ to a superficial observer they would have'' ap- 
peared incapable of enduring almost any hardship. These 
were the men, however, of whom it .was presently observ- 
ed, that they could be well content to live on bretid or 
potatoes to drink-water, to make the stones of the street 
their bed, and to sle^ in their clothes, with no covering 
but the cano|)y of heaven;' One half o^ their number had 
served in Italy under Bonaparte ; the rest were of the 
army <of the Bhine, where they had suflfered distresses that 
well accounted for > their thin persons and wan Idoks. 
Several of them declared, with all the marks of sincerity, 
that at the siege of Mentz^ during the preceding winter, 
they had' for a long time slept on the ground, in holes 
made four feet deep under the snow. And an officer, 
pointing to. his leather small-clothes,- assured the bishop 
that he had utot taken tiiem off for a twelvemonth;"* 

Of what heterogeneous materials this little invading 
army was composed is. seen from this mention, of five 
soldiers that lodged in one hquse. The man on whom 
they were quartered, thus describes his guest6r — "When 
they entered my house, I implored them to spsare the lives 
of me and my wife. They raised us from our knees, and 

* OordoQ'i Hiatory, p. 80«. 
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said, * VivelV They demanded bread, beef, wine and beer, 
arid by supplying tHem "with those articles, as fej as my 
purse went, I obtained their good- will. The rebels who 
accompanied them at first plundered us of various articles, 
but one day, when they revisited us, I alarmed 'my foreign 
inmates, who expelled and cha^ised them severely. One 
of them was from Holland ; I gave him my watch, but he 
kindly^ retiarned it. Another" was from Paris, was. mild, 
learned, and rather silent ; he had been a priest, but on 
the overthrow of his order; became a soldier. He denied 
aftiture existence. One .a Spaniard, was as intrepid as 
Hannibal.. Siace the age of fifteen he had followed the 
profession^of a soldier. Hehad-been a prisoner in Prussia^ 
in Paris, and in London. He had been confined in a dim- 
geon at "Constantinople. He crossed 4)he Alps with Bona- 
parte, and fought under him in 'Italy. His body, head, 
and fiiee, were -cov^ered with wounds. He waa a hard 
drinker, a great swearer, and mocked at religion; and 
yet he was very fond of children, and never entered, my 
apartment without inquiring after my wife. The fourth 
was from Eochelle, and the fifth fi^m Toulon."^ 

But an-army, composed of such materials, was likely to 
prove troublesome. The danger was imminent of a new 
insurrection. The spirit of rebellion, so lately quelled, 
started up again at the least prospect of revolution. /The 
peasants in great iUtimbers flocked to the invading stan- 
dard. A camp was formed in the bishop's meadows near 
KiUala. The Erench fiimished the peasants with arms, 
and began to instruct them in military discipline^ 
* Sir Ridiard MuBgraye*8 Hittory, yoL il jk 157. 
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If any of the pe«aaiitry thoxight to make thig a relig- 
ious war, they "wjere quite disappointed. The French 
officers were much amused, to hear their Irish recruits say 
that they had come to take arms for France and for the 
blessed Virgin I They replied that they had just deposed 
Mr. Pope in Italy, and did not expect to see him. so soon 
in Ireland. ' , 

. But the nipvement gained force with every hour's 
delay. The news that the French had effected, a landing 
soon spread through Ixeland, and set die whole island in 
agitation. Not a moment was to be lost. Lord Com- 
wallis prepared to march against the enemy in person at 
the head of his whole army, 

A body of four thousand men was soon assembled at 
Castlebar, under General- Lake, the cbnqueror of Vinegar 
Hill.- This was far on the iiGrthem road, and in a position 
to watch or attack the cnecay. J^^t Humbert dH 4iot wait 
to receive the English at Xillala. Learning the position 
of General Lake at Oastlebar, he left a garrison of two 
hundred men to hold Killala, and sallying out with a foroe 
of nine hundred, and about a thousand raw Irish, he 
marched with great celerity to the south. The maLqi road 
runs direct to Castlebar. He had given out that he should 
inarch by this route. The news soon reached the evs of 
spits that were lurking about the ca^ip, who lost no. time 
in conveying it to the ^lerny. A heavy force was accord- 
ingly thrown forward to intercept him. He left KiUala 
just at evening, filing out, as he had declared his intention, 
on the main road. On this he advanced some distance, 
when suddenly he^tunwd to theiight, ^d struck into the 
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HKwmtains. . He now fotuid himself in a circxdtoiis road 
which was almost impassable for artilleiy. It led through. 
a narrow defile where a single company with a field-piece, 
could have stopped the.advanee of his whole army. But 
^e British generals no more thought. that the French 
would advtoce in that "diresctiQn, than ihat they would 
drop down from the sky. ' 

It was-hardly daybreak, next morning -when a yeoman, 
who had been out t6 loot affer his farm, cauacue galloping 
mto Castlebar with a reports that a* bxge body of men in 
blue clothe% were advancing on th6 road firom the moun- 
tains. . " What were rthese which came in such question* 
able shape?" The general was instantly in his saddle, 
tfnd attended by a few dragoons^ rode forward to recon- 
noiter. ' He had gone about thtee miles, when he saw ^ae 
advanced guard of the French-i^we^ing up the road. A 
report of fire-armsj and bullets whistling past, admonished 
him to ehange his course. He wheeled hi^ horse, and 
general and towpers spurred back to town-fester tihan they 
came. , , 

Now all was bustle^ in the eamp. the drum bea* to 
aims. Tke garrison was marched out of tpwn tp a rising 
ground, which gave iliem an advantageous position :frdnt- 
ipg the enemy. Scarcely were they drawn up in battle 
array, before thb French columns were seen advancing. 
When drawn out in line to face the four thousand English 
troops, the little French army made but a sMm figure. 
They were weary with a toilsome night's marph, wMle the 
English were as fresh as if drawn up on parade. Their 
batteries were in position, and began to thunder across the 
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field Several shot struck the French line, and caused it 
to fiJl back. But they had no thought of retreating. " In 
a short time, they were j)ereeived deploying from the 
center, which was performed in a quick, masterly style, 
with the files very operu" The rapid evolutions of the 
French, and their bold front, struck terror into their ene- 
mies. . Suddenly the English troops, were seized with a 
panic. As the French advanceci, they broke,, and. in spite 
of every effort of their officers ^o rally them,- ran for life.. 
They ru^Tied through the town, and continued their flight 
with such rapidity thdt they reached Tuam, thirty miles 
distant, the same night. They left fourteen pieces- of 
artillery in the hands of the French. . 

The defeat was indeed most disgraceful The effects 
might have been disastrous to English rule in Ireland, if 
Lord CJomwallipJiad not been advandng with a powerftH 
army. Huiiibert was n^ow obliged to stand upon the d^nse* 
He retreated behind the Shannon, and hbld out until the 
8th of September. It was not until he w^ surrounded hy 
nearly thirty thbusand troops, that he surrendered. K a^ 
officer of but ordinary militaxy talent, with one thousand 
Frenchmen,, could so alarm the whole island, how long 
would the Irish government have stopd against Hoche^ 
with his fifteen thousand veterans ? ^ 
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"LaBT SzPBDXnON OF TONP. — OAPTUiBLBD IN A NaTAL ENQAOXlCBMTi*~TaUL 
BirOBX aCoU&T^IaRTIAL. — CURRAN*8 EfFOKTS TO SAYB HIM. — SxNTKNOB. — 

Last Lei;te& to his "Wife. — Pbath. 

The progress of events now fcringg to the theater of war 
the moving spirit of the revolution. The precipitancy of 
Humbert in sailing without orders, threw the Directory into 
the greatest perplexity. They, must openly <iese?;t him, or 
support him by an immediate reinforcement; It had been 
designed that "the expedition should consist of nine thpu- 
aand men, but time was more important than numbers, and 
as soon as three thousand could be assembled, they were 
embarked on board a squadron consisting of one line-of- 
battle ship, eight frigates, and one ^hooner, and^^saUed for 
Ireland. Tone felt that the attempt with such a force was 
de^eratfe, but he had always said that if but a corporal's 
guard went, he shoidd go with them. He was on board 
the Hoche,,a seventy-four, with the admiral. It was on 
the 20th of September, 1798, that he bade adieu to the 
shor^ of France, which he was never to see again. 

j^diniral Bompart wad an excellent seaman, and opco 
out of port, he sailed 4way far into the Atlantic, making a 
broad sweep to the west, to avoid thd English fleets. After 
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twenty days lie came round on the extreme north of Ire- 
land, as the Bantry Bay expedition was destined for the 
extreme south. They were now off the month of Lough 
Swilly, -which leads up toward the city o£ Londonderry, 
But' the land was awake. Humbert'^ expedition had just 
struck terror through! the island. ,.The panic had not yet 
subsided. The appearance of strange ships off the coast 
instantly renewed the alarm. Scarcely had the French, 
fleet come in sight of land before it was ^gnaled.. Fronx 
hill to till the sign of danger flew. ISiglish ships of war 
were constantly "prowling like guardian giants around the 
coast," and the t^jA morning, before the troops could be 
Ismded, the squadron of Admiral Warren, consistihg of six 
sail of the line, one rassee of sixty guns and two frigates, 
was seen bearing down upon them. There was no chance 
for the seventy-four to esc^e. Bompart signaled to the 
smaller ships to retreat through, shallow water. At the 
last mom^xt k boat came fropa the Biche^ a schooner, to 
receive his orders. This w^ his smalls, vessel, and had 
the best ohaAoe to gdtcK ' The Fr^ch officers urged Tone - 
to escape on "board of her. **^Our contest/' they said, "ia 
hopeless; we shall be prisoners of war, but what will be- 
come of you ?" « Shail it be said," replied Tone^ " that I 
fled while flie French were fightii^g the^^bottiles of. my coun« 
try?" No, he would stand or fidl upon that 40ck. 

Having fiast oared for the safety of- the other ships,, 
Bompart prepared alone to sujstain the honor of France. 
The flag soared to the main-peak. The ship was deared 
for action.. Bulkheads were knocks dowm to leave a dear 
«?)ace for her batteries. The guns were run out, Bowa 
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of seamen stood ajong the decks, witli powder and ball, 
and blazing matclies in their hands. 

Now ensued one of the most terrible battles ever fought 
on the ocean. Part of the British squadron had been sent 
in chase of the flying frigates. But* four sail of the Hne 
and a frigate surrounded the Hoche. The landauhted 
Frenchman commanded his "batteries to open their fire. 
The ship quivered under the thunders of her triple (feck. 
But she was answered by the broadsides of a whole squad- 
ron. The shot whizzed through the rigging. Down came 
mast and spar. Again they craved through flie timbers 
of the ship. Jffer ribs of dak yawned to the inxushing sea. 
Men at the guns slipped up in their comrades^ blood. The 
gangways were choked with seamen cftrr^g down ship- 
mates with their arms and legs &hot away. The cckjkpit 
was crowded with the dying. 

For six long hours the spectators on the neighboring 
shores Watched the combat. At length the firing ceased. 
Every gun was dismounted, every mast shot away. The 
French flag dropJ)ed' beside the wreck. But it sunk that 
day in glory on the sea. 

During the action To:ne commanded a battery; and 
fought with the desperation of a man who courts death. 
But thus' ofl:en is i1^, that those who madly seek for Death, 
he shuns. 

When tiie ship Was taken. Tone passed among the offi- 
cers without' being discovTsred, for he had become a French- 
man in his appearance and language. It was known from 
the journals of Paris that he was in the expedition, and on 
board the Hbche, but the impression paased through the 
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fleet that he had falleii in the engagement Perhapa the 
British officers, with the generosity of hrave men, were not 
too cnrioii^ in inc[niring into the matter. At length the 
prisoners were taken on shwe, anditn old fellow-student of 
Tone at Trinity College, Sir George Hill, undertook to 
discover the arch rebel. The crfEicers were all invited to 
breakfest with the Ead o£ Cavan. While seated together, 
this gentleman entered the room, followed by police offi- 
cers. Examining narrowly the faces of those before him, 
he singled out the object of his search, and stepping up, 
said, " Mr. Tone, I am very happy to see you." Tone rose, 
and replied with perfect composure: '^Sir George, I am 
happy to see^you ; how are Lady Hill and your feunily ?" 
He was beckoned into another room, ironed, mounted on 
horseback, under an escort of dragoons, and hurried away 
to Dublin, 

A court-martial was soon gssenlbled. On the day of 
his trial the neighborhood of the barracks where he was 
confined was crowded with spectators, and as soon as the 
doors of the co^r^^oom were thrown open, they rushed in 
and filled every comer of the haH 

Tone i^peared in the uniform of a Chef-de-brigade. 
The court were struck with his intrepid bearing. They 
had his life in their hands, but Ihey could not shake the 
firmness of his' mind. 

The judge-advocate proceeded to read the charges 
against the prisoner, of levying wax traitorously against 
his rn^esty, and closed by askijig whether he pleaded 
guilty or not guilty. 

Tone replied, "I mean not to give the court any twe- 
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less trouble, and wisH to spare them the idle task of ex^ 
aTninJDg witnesses. I Mmit all the fects aUedged, and only 
request leave to read ^address which I have prepared for 
the occasion.^' ^. ' > . 

An officer inte!rposed— " I must warn the prisoner, that, 
in acknowledging tjiose Jiictsi he admits ta his prejudice 
that he has acted traitoromb/ agaLo^ his majesty. Is such 
his intention?" ' . . ' 

^ "Stripping this charge of the. technicality of its terms, 
it means, 1 presume, by the word * traitorously' that I have 
l>een'£>und in arms against' the soldiers of the Mng in my 
native country/ I admit this acci^sation in its most ex* 
tended sense, smd request again to explain to the court th^ 
leasonsandmotivesof my conduct.'* - 

He proceeded to vindicate Ijis political course, not to 
diange the decision of the court, for that he !^ew was 
ahready determined, but sis a last, appeal, to lite judgm^at 
of his cpwitry and of posterity! He dsclated frankly that 
he had meditated much on. the political state of Ireland, 
and that he saw no hope of amelioration but by a separa- 
tion from England. The con^ection with Great Britain he 
regarded as the curser of the Irish nation, and felt convinced 
that Mfjaile it lasted, hi^ country could not be free nor 
happy. Therefore he struggled openly to lireak that con- 
nection, and to deliver his land from bondage; Finding 
her boun4 hand and fipt, he Jiad^sought .in a foreign power 
for aid to begin the work of Tevohition. He designed by 
feir and open war, to procure the separation of the t^o 
countries. Without money, without friends, or interest of 
any kind,' by hia bold md disinterested devotion to tha 
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Hberaticm of Irelaod, hd had ,mded Mmself to the con- 
fidence erf Ate Pr^ch goTerament, ^nd to a high place in 
their. armieeL To attain that object he^had given np all 
the hopes of his youth. " I have sacrificed," he said, " alt 
my views in Mfe; I have conrted poverty! I have left a 
beloved wife unjarotected; and children 'whom I adored, 
&1^erless. After such sacrifice, ii^ a cause which I have 
always conscientiously considered as the cause of justice 
and freedom, it is no great effort, at this ^y, to add the 
sacrifice of my life." ' 

,, Sfeili he knew ftat with the multitade such self-devotion: 
is litlle^ regarded, when not fi^lowed by successful revolu- 
tion. " In a cause like this success is every thing. Success, 
in the eyes pf the vulgar, fixes its merits. Washington 
tfocceeded, and IKosoiusko feiled." 

BEis address ^feroughoufe breathed a high disdain 'of any 
subterfoge by which his life could be saved. '^As to the 
connection between Ifcis coiantry and ffreat Britain, I 
lepeat it^ all that has bc«i imimted to me, words, writhigs, 
and actions^ I here deliberately avow. I have spoken and 
acted with reflection, and on ^principle, and am ready to 
meet the consequences; Whatever be the sentence of this 
court; I am prepaifed for it. Its members will surely 
discharge Iheir duty. ^ X shall take care not to be wanting 
to mine*" 

The calmness and dignity- of Ihis address awed hiu 
judges. For sc^ae moments the court sat in silence. ' The 
a»di«Qce stood in breathless expectation. At lehgth Tone 
qjoke to request a &vor of the court. Di France ther 
tmigrante who had served agaiBst their country, were 
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adjudged toa^dier'sideatibu He reqtteated that the same 
ikvoT might be accorded hiixi^ and that he might be shot b^ 
a file of greimdiesR^ Eyen this was denied. . He was sen* 
t0noed to be exeonted in forty^eight hours. 
f This sentence was manifestly /wijust Tone was not a 
subject ot his Britannic Majesty, and could not be tried 
for treason. He w^ a subject of France, an officer in the 
French army, and entitled to the rights of a prisoner of 
war. Had the execufion J^een ddayed, tte French govern- 
ment would have reclamied him. In &Gt, as soon as the 
news oJ^ his captui:e reached Paris; Ihe Mrectory did 
reclaim him, but it was too late. It is a curious £u^ that, 
when Camot was in power, he hadb detained Sir Sidney 
Smith as a prisoner of war, to serve as a hostage in such an 
event as. that which now ooctirred. But that brave officer 
had escaped fix)m the Temple, and found his way ta 
Egypt, there tp defeat tibe gigantic schemes of Napoleon 
by his memorable* defense of Acre^ -A year after the 
death of Tone, the fiamous Napper Tandy, an Irish officer,, 
who held yank in the French aamy, w»s seized at Sam- 
burgj and perfidiously ddivered up to the BngHsh govern- 
ment. He was threatened with death. But Bonaparte 
was then first consul He immediately reclaimed his 
officer, and named an English prisoner of equal rank to 
answer with his li& for his safety. At the sam& time he 
imposed a heavy fine u|xm the city of Hamburg for their 
breach of neutrality, in giving up a Frendb. offioer. Tandy 
was soon exchanged, and lived and died in the French 
•ervioe.. 

But the men wha now ruled Ireland did not care for 
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justice. They had. at last in their power their great enemy, 
— the jn^xi who had stirred up the spirit ofrevoltttion, and 
who had projected thr^ foreign invasions, — and they were 
too anxious to put him out of the way to listen to reason, 
or to stop at forms of law. 

At this moment, when terror palsied every tongue, 
Curran, to -his immortal honctf, stepped forward, to .defeijd 
Tone. ' Sampson had been released from prison, on con- 
dition of Ijsaving the country, and was then awaitii^ a ship 
to convey him to Portugal. ' Almost every day, while 
Tone was confined in Dublin barr^ks, Curran was at 
Sampson's house, devising fneans to Sare hun. His object' 
was to get the case before a civU court. There was no 
reason why martial law should^ be longer enforced.^ The 
rebellion was over. The war was elided. Was then the 
reign of terror to continue ? Or was that of law and order 
to begin ? The Court of King^s Bendi wa^ then sitting in 
Dublin. . K Tone had been guilty of treason, that was the 
great criminal court of the land, brfore which he shoxdd 
be brought. • . , 

On the very day appointed &r the execution, Curran 
Appeared in court, leading up the aged fether of Tone. He 
presented a motion to-arrest the sentence. Lord Kilwarden, 
who sat on the bench, was a great lover of justice, and he 
instantly ordered a writ of habeas corpus to bring Tone 
before the court The sh€riff proceeded to the barracks, 
but the officers refused to obey the requisition. The court 
was thrown into the greatest agitation. It seemed probable 
that Tone would be led out to execution.in defiance of the 
laws. Lord Kilwarden ordered the sheriflf to take the 
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officers inta cvstod j. He proceeded again to the barrackSi 
but couid not obtain admisadon. He, however, brought 
back word that I'ohe had committed suicide. 

The circumstances of Tone's death were strikingly 
similar to those of the late Count Batthiany of Hungary. 
Both, it was fisited, should complete the evidence of devo- 
tion to their couj;itry by the. sacrifice of life. To neither 
was it permitted to Ml in the front of honorable battle. 
Both requested as a last favor that they might die a 
soldier's death. Both attempted suicidfe. 

Tone did not wish to survive his country. Now that 
the last hope of revolution had fidled^ it was his: time to 
die. Hjs enemies had made an altar of his ruined country, 
and with a cahn step he ascended the funeral pile. One 
pang alone shot across his breast. It was the thought of 
his ijrife and children.. After writing to the Itirectory of 
France, and to several companions in arms, to commend 
his family to thfeir care, he thus addressed his wife : — 

"Dearest love, — ^The hour is at last come when we 
must part. As no words can express what I feel for you 
and our children, I shall not attempi it ; complaint of any- 
kind would be beneath your courage and mine; be as- 
mired I will die as I have lived, and that you will have no 
. *vnse to blush for me. 

^* I have written on your behalf to the French govern- 
ment, to the minister of marine, to Gten. Ealmaine and to 
Mr. Shee ; with the latter I wish you especially to advise. 
In Ireland I have written to your brother Hany, and to 
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those of my fiieiidfl who are about to go inta eodl^ aij^d 
who, I am sure, irill not abandon yoxL 

" Adieu, dearest love, I find it impoasible to finish 
this letter. Give my love to Mairy, and above all things 
remember that you are now the only parent oi owt dearest 
children, and that the beet proof tihat you can give of your 
stfection ior iiie, will be to preserve youKsdf fi>r their edup 
cation. Cted Almighty bless you alt 

"Yours ever, T. W. Toim" 

In a second letter ie sajrs, "Keqp your courage^ as I 
have ke^ mine; my mind is as tranquil lids^ moment as 
at any pmod of my life." , 

On the night g£ the 11th of November, it is said, that 
fix)m his windows he conjd s^ and hear the soldiers erect- 
ing the gallows. The next day was appointed for his exe- 
cution. But that morning he was discovered by the sen- 
try to hav^ inflicted a deep wound upon his neck. A sur- 
geon was called in who stopped flie blood, so that he did 
not immediately eipire. . Sev^i days he. lay dying. Not 
a fiiend was suflFered to approach him. He lay alone witit 
his u];ioonquerable mind. On the^ eighth mornings the sur- 
geon, who bent over him, whispered, tb^t if he attempted 
to move or speaSs:, he must expire instantly. Tone feintly 
murmured in reply, " I can yet find words to thank you, 
sir ; it i^ the most wdcotne news^ you could give me. 
What should I wish to live for ?" Wilii these ^ords hia 
heroic spirit passed away.* 

* The memberB of this IkmUy sefflH&ed doomed to a tragical fate. Of sir- 
teen chfldren, but fire liyed to maturity, four fions and one daughter, aU of 
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whom were destined to be 'wanderers in the wotld and to an early death. 
Matthew was « captain of grenadiers in Humberts expedition. He was 
taken prisoneci tried for high treason, and >exeeated in Dublin barracks. 
Two months later Theobald died as above related neur the same spot. 
William had gone to India, and entered the service of the Mahrattas. He 
rose to the rank of major, and commanded a free corps composed of adven- 
turers of all nations. He was killed in storming a fort in one of the iadian 
wars. Arthmr, a beautiM boy, had ao<;ompanifed his brotiier to America. 
On his rettim he entered the Dutch navy, under the patronage ^f Admiral 
De "Winter. HerOs he became a universal favorite. He was in several 
littles, and distinguished himself by his bravery. He was- another Oasa- 
biancaJ^ Being taken prisoner he was discovered' by an Irish officer in a, 
oorn«r of the tAap, weeping i>Ter aa account of his brother's deaih. By the 
assistance of this kind-hearted countryman he made his escape. At dghteen 
he commanded a frigate. J9e sailed for the East Indies, and was never 
heard of. He is supposed to have peri^edat sea. Mary, who had married 
a Swiss merchant^ accompanied iiim to the^West Indies, and died at St 
Domingo. Kone, of them reached thirty-six years, of age. Their mother 
survived them aU, The only living descendant of this fuxuly now resides in 
Kew York* ^ . " 

*** Hie boy stood on inhuming deck, - ' 

Whe&ce all but him had fled ; 
The flamea thatvlit ^e battle's wreck, 
Shone round him o*er Hie dead." . ^ 

Mks. Hsman's PoraiB. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LORD'GOBNWALLIS. — ^FaTE Of THE StATB PUSONERS.— rOOMP^OMISE FKOPOfiSD 
HT QOVEENMENT. — ^EzAMINATION BEFORE A SECRET OoMMTTTEE. — ^MlTIGA- 

TiONETOF Captiyit¥. — "Emmxj^s Wife ansuSister. — The Prisoners ars 
SENT t6 Fort Georg^ in Scotland. — Liberated at * the Peace or 
Amienb. 

The coming of Lord ComwaHis saved Ireland to Great 
Britain. Again we meet a. militaiy chieftam distinguislied 
in America.- The new Lord Lieutenant was the same 
whose surrender at Yorktown terminated the war of the 
Eevolution. As we had occasion to admire the character- 
of our gallant foes, Earl JMoira and Lbrd Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and to see theffl afterward fighting in the cause of 
liberty, so Comwallisj though he led armies against ais, 
deserves to be femeinbered in history, as a most humane 
and honorable man. His ar rival in Irelanj if «« ^**Mfi^ ^^ 
the advent of peace and order in a distracted land. OBven^ 
the poor peaiantry^ wTiose ^y^P^ ititli ks ^^^ heen all with , 
the Eebellion, were j^ad to have L-eland governed, by a 
plain-dealing, atrfliglit..f9jnpD'^7»^ /^^iS ^^-^'^V " .^tiii'U 

this is "anSraire man they've sint us now; he holds the 
swoord of war and the swoord of pace^ and sure we may do 
as we like now." , , 

But he had a great work to bring things into order. 
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He soon found ^ out the wretelied misgovem ment of 
Ireland. Bu t all the otficeSTjaTpower, from thejrmristers 
to the hired mformer, seemed leagued against him. They 
reastedTefeiy -nieasure^^ co'neffiation and recess. They 
wanted fire and slaughter ^1illio.m^SCagfi.Jlie. lao^ 
co ncealed from their chief whatever was likely to reflect 
on their own corruptxQ]3..Q£jcrueity.^ But -CS3^ Comwalrlia 
.had long been acciistomed to rule in Ihe camp, tod he 
soon Dfiade them f^^l that they^had a master. He spee3ily 
found out the inijjuity of the courts, and the cruelties of 
_the soldiery ; . and he raged in a ^yle of imperial indigna- 
tion. ^ ..... 

An instance of the courage and humanity of this noble- 
man, and of his horror at the shocking brutalities o£ the 
military, occitrred soon aftet'he entered on the ofice of 
Lord Lieutenant. . 

In October of '98, when fiie Eebellion was cmished, 
and there w^ ho longer any excuse for seyerity, a yeoman 
of the name of Hugh WoUaghan, entered the cabin of a 
peasant, and seeing a sickly boy, said to him, " You dog, 
you are to die here." His mother screamed out to him 
not to murder her son. But he cooUy drew upr his gun, 
and discharged it into his body. The boy. staggered to- 
ward his mother, saying, " Pray for ijae." WoUaghan left 
the house, but soon, returned/ and said, "Is not the dog 
dead yet?" and shot him agaia, when he fell and died. 
. The barbarity of this murder was too great to be 
passed over, even by the king's officers. WoUaghan was 
brought before a court-martial in Dublin barracks. The 
^t of the murder was not denied. But he was acquitted 
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on the ground tkat orders had been given to the corps, 
tiiat if they should meet vrith any rebels whom they knew, 
or suspected to be suchj they need not be at the tr<;)uble of 
bringing them in, but might shoot them on the spot 

The blood of- Lord Comwallis boiled, when he heard 
of this unrighteous decisic«i» He immediately wrote to 
the commanding officer,^ that "he entirely disapproved of 
the sentence of the courtrniartial acquitting Hugh WoUa- 
ghan of a cruel and dehberate murder, of which by the 
clearest evidence he had been guilty." He ordered "that 
the court-martial should be immediately dissolved — and . 
that Hugh "WoUaghan stould be dismissed from the corps 
of yeomanry iii which he served ; and that he should not 
be received into any other corps of yeomanry in the Idng- 
dom. This order he directed- to be read to the president 
and members of the court-martial in open court." 

' Ho'also directed that a new court-martial should be 
immediately convened for the trial of other prisoners ; and 
that none of the officers who sat upon Hugh WoUaghan 
be admitted as members. , 

It was now a question wiA the government wh at shoul d 
be done with the Btut^prli5on(:irs; The appetite fi^* blood 
haBTbeen gl utted with ex ecutions: L^d Comwaltis, the 
new "irteer^jwxis anxious foFcbnciha;tio n. It wai^ t^iS^L 
poeed to the prisoners to grant a general amnesty, on ccfti- 
icHtiojrtbat'lEey^S^wald disclose tl^ oi^nization and plans * 
of the United Irishmen. The prisoneii on th^ir part'^ad 
no longer any motive fc>r concealment, jsince ttie Bebellion 
had^Mled. Indeed, they might be glad to have an authai- 
tio account of thedr designs to go forth from th^nadvefi^ 
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ratlker than to be representQd by tbeir enemies. They 
were further urged to ibis by the desire of eayisg tbrir 
countrymen, who were decimated by executions. Two of 
their companions, Byrne and Bond, were abeady under 
sentence of death. Biyrne had been offered liis life on con- 
dition ofsaying something to criminate Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, now in' his grave. If any man cpuld be excused 
for saving himself at the expense of a calumny on the dead, 
it was Byrne. He was but twenty-one years old. He had 
just been married, and had every motive to pling to hfe. 
But he spumed thia base proposal with scorn, and perished 
on the scaffold. 

. This ecsecution tibrilled the prisoners with horror. 
Bond's execution yrds fixed foi^ the n^xt; day. The scaffold 
was erected. .The coflSn stood in. the yard. The prisoners 
could hesitate no longer. j3iey felt bound to yield every 
thingjmt their honor^ to stc^ the^farther s!hed(^^ 
The proposition of the goveroment was first brpught to the 
prison by Secretary Cooke. Dr. MeNeven replied in his 
blunt way thatj until they hadthe assurance of Lord Corn- 
wallis, they would, have -nothing todo with it. Accord- 
ingly three of the prisoners, Arthur O'Connor, Emmet and 
McNevep, who were. deputed to act for the whole, were 
brought up to the Castle, and had an interview with the 
Lord' Lieutenant in person surrounded by his minist^ea 
Castlereiagh. proposed that they should disclose the names 
of their confederates. This they indignantly refiised. If 
that was insisted on, they declared that there was an end 
of the negotiation. They were willing to give ftiU mfar- 
niation of tbe plans of the United Irishtnen, and of all that 
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had passed between them and foreign states, but they wotdd 
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ly fadtiiwortliy and wholly "oiireservecL The pleading 
throughout is an able and manly one, and not a little was 
lost to the country, when imperatiye necessity demanded 
Ihe banishment of such men." 

They did not affect any contrition for what they had 
done. They declared the wrongs of Ireland as boldly be- 
fore the men who had done those wrongs, as they had 
amon^ themselves. . When Lord Clare adied, " Pray, Mr. 
Emmet; wliat caused the late insurrection ?" he answered, 
" The fiee-quarter s, t he house-burnings, t he .terturegjaiad 
the military executions, in the counties of Kildge^^^arioy, 
aird_^Wi^Wpw." He caressed his unaltered conviction, 
that though this* attempt had failed, Ireland would, yet be 
revolutionized unless the wrongs of the people, were re- 
dressed. When asked, " Can you point out any way of in- 
ducing the people to give up their arms ?" he replied, " Ee- 
dressing their grievances, and no other.'^ - They detailed 
their organization, political and military, their preparations 
for war, and the aid they expected from.France. The gov- 
ernment then saw what a gulf they had escaped. 

They were also undeceived as to the impression they 
had formed of these blood-thirsty conspirators. Had the 
. Bevolution succeeded, the new government would have 
permitted no. assassinations. Even the persons of their 
most obnoxious oppressors they would only have sentenced 
to banishment, or have detained as hostages. ^ — 

The whole power .of the revolutionary government 
would have been directed to n^aintain order, to restore con- 
fidaice, and to reorganize the intiernal administration of 
Ireland so as to secure the good of her people. The plan 
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of their new political institutions was fully formed. Tliey 
would have abolished titles as inconsistent with a republi- 
can government They would hjive swept aw,ay the es- 
tablished chutch, not to placie a Catholic establishment in 
its stead, but to leav^ all on the same leveL McNeven 
being a Catholic, was questioned particularly pn this point. 
Said Lord Kilward.en, "I supppose the religious establish- 
ment would be abolished with the titles." 

" I suppose it would," said McNeven promptly. 

Would you not set up another ?" 

"No, indeei" "Not theEoman CathoHc?" "Iwould 
no more consent to .that than I would to the establishment 
of Mohammedanism." "What would you do then?" "That 
which they do in America ; let each man profess, the re- 
ligion of his conscience, and- pay his own pastor."* 

Emmet testified very strongly to the same effect Said 
Lord Castlereagh, "Don't you tiiink the Catholics would 
wish to set up a Catholic establishment in lieu of the Protr 
estant one?" ' 

" Indeed I don't," said Emmet;. "even at the present 
day ; perhaps some- old priests, who have long groianed 
under the penal laws, might wish .for a retribution among 
themselves, but I don't think the young priests ly'ould wish 
for it, and 1 am convinced the laity would not submit to it." 

The main object of the new government 'would be to 

ameliorate tho condition of the peasantryj by diminishing 

the rents of land, by opening new sources of trade. 

.America, they said, was the best market in the world, and 

* liyes of United Lriabmen. Second Series, yoL ii. p. 248. 
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Ireland tlie best situated oountry m Euroipe to trade witli ^ 
^t market. Increaaed commerce yfQvld give employment 
to the people, and cause wealth epid plenty to flow into tlie 
land. They proposed also to adopt a system of national 
educatfon. ' 

If a better plan has ever been devised for governing 
Irdand, for removing it^ poverty, its ignorance, and its 
discont^t, for making it a rich ai^d happy country, w9 
know not where it i& to be found. 



^ nunor soon got abroad tha* the prisoners were 
negotiatingwith the gov 



were m^n 

^Ifiisfepresented. Their enemiesseSoed^ef ermihe<i ^jps^^ 
"IHalseviei^ io the mSMSrmx was^sSd tESb'^ey had CQix- 
.^-fessecTliBemBelvofl ffliflty of treason,* and had implored 
pardon. A garbled report of their disclosures was pub^ 
lished, in which the. government took the liberty to conceal 
as mUch as they cbose. The jHrisoners thoughtthisuiynst. 
Arthur O'Connor wrote to Lord Castlereagh, stating that 
his evidence, written and v^bal, composed a hundred 
pages, of which but one was published, and ninety-nine 
suppressed.' McNeven cotnplained to Jjotd Clare of the 
same liberties taken with his testimony . He says, ^'Lord 
Clare did not, deny the fict, but declared ^wacy roundly I 
must not expect they would publish more iJian would 
answer iheir purpose." MoNevwi, who was equally blunt, 
seemed pleased with the frankness of this reply, whatever 
he thought of its justice.* 

* See the letter of Thonuts Addis Emmet to Raftts Em^, published in 
Amerioft in 1807. 

T * 
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But one report was abroad to which they could not be 
fiilent. It was said that th ey had betrayed their confeder- 
ates. This was an infamous lieT" r~ ^ 

The prisoners therefore appea led to the p ub lic. Tbe^ 
pu blished an ad vertisement, toja[fechJbh^ ^ir^ 
na mes, prot estingjtgainst the^ov emment reports as inac- ^ 
curatfi^jua^fe;^ They denied indignantly that they had 
disclosed the naine ol a single Uiiited* Irishman.. This 
was a step for which the ministers did not look, and it 
threw them into a rage. A debate upon it sprung up the 
same night in the House of Commons, and s^ violent was 
the government fection, that ^.n Orangeman proposed that 
the prisoneia_ahqald be taken outjndibmii!g|^w^ " 

The govermnfiniLjEas,_^however, co ntenteSwith r^Edttlng 
theiaJiii^ser^ci^todyj^ " "^ !""""""•'■'- \ 

EveiTthis rigorous caplivity, however, had its mitiga- 
tions. Twenty of the prisoners were confine^ in the same 
jaU. The cells were divided' from- each other by a hall. 
By gaining the fia»vor of a keeper, their rooms were un- 
locked at night, and they were, able to meet. Here they 
were too happy to stand or sit on the cold pavement, en- 
joying that cheerM conversation, which in Irishmen can 
not long be repressed. When the gray light of morning 
gleamed through the bars of the prison, they returned 
quietly to their- rooms. 

Occasionally, too, those weary days were relieved by 
softer feces atid voices than those of their jailers. Mrs. 
Emmet had been admitted to see her husband. Once in 
Jiis room she declared she^ would never leave it so long as 
he remained a prisoner. The attendants ordered her ta 
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Tetire. But she was inflexible: She would only be taken 
away by force. This the keepers did not dare to employ. 
This heroic woman therefore remained with her husband 
for twelye months ; never in all that period leaving the 
prison but once, and then by- stealth, and with the conniv- 
ance of the jailer's wife-, to visit a Isick child. 



After the imreserved communication which they had 
made to the govemment,> the state-prisbners confidently 
expected to be set at liberty. Lord Gastlereagh acknowl- 
edged that they had honorably fulfilled their p>art erf 
the agreement. It j^mained for the government to fiilfiU 
theirs. ' ' ■ ■: 

.jvg gto, mont hs p^ssed^jg d no welcbm ejgnd cama^ 
to imbolt their dooiST — tSllength they were told that 
Ruius Ktog; then "AftigricarU MihisleF at London, had 
"o^ectSd^-ta^tehMS^ jStfttgh, >J!hfl 

famous alien law had just been passed, by which the 
Resident^ waft^gT2]2nwgj^ ,tQ ftTp^ln^ft feTn this country 
foreigners wha might be considered dangerous to its tran- 
quillity.' Aji^ impression prevailed in England that the 
United Lidimen were a band of xevoluticmaEy monsters, 
aad it was naturpl that Mri King shotQd share the common 
opinion, and thence infer Jbhat such men would not make 
peaceable citizens of thq republic of the new world. But 
the suspicion was wholly, tmfounded, and the interference 
was^most oraal, It wjaajjo^de the excuse for years of 
ftirther imprisonment. 

^ : Earty^inll 799 when twelve, .mnntlvi had. paafed in 
yeary captivity, an order suddenly came to liie prisoners 
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t Q prepare to leave Ir elajifl hff^rfo dajdjgbt JihLJL^lj;^^ 
ing* What now was to be thteir fete? Where yrex^ they 
to go? No one knew. AH was myatery. Fortunately 
by the jailer's wife^ Emmet was able to send word to his 
femily. It was evening when his sister came to the prison 
to belfolded once more in her brother's arms, — an embrace 
that was to be their lastj , 

It was late at night when she tore herself away. In 
the strefets she stood alone, with a heart ready to break. 
Bnt the courage and affection of woman shine forth most 
in danger. She instantly took a carriage, and drove to the 
residence of the Lord lieutenant. With no introduction, 
she immediately presented herself. She found Lord Corn- 
wall^ alone with his wife^ EespectfdHy, . but with an 
earnestness of affection j^hidi belongs only to woman, she 
begged to know what was to become of her brother. 
Where was he to go? Into exile, or to the scaffold? The 
heart of Oornwallis was as humane as it was brave. • The 
sight o£ a beautiM woman pleading for her brother was 
too much for the heart of a soldfer. He wept* His lady 
wept also. In the kindest voice they spoke to Miss 
Emmet and calmed her fears. The Lord lieutenant ^d he 
would teU her all he couH^ consistently with his duty. The 
place to which her brotha: was to be conveyed, he was not 
at liberty to disclose. But oi this she might be sure. No 
harm diould occur to him.- Newp had jcome that the 
French \Kera „4bout to make a descent on IrelSntC223wr 
prisoners were^ to be removed to a pl^"^c3rWety. JR»^ 
iSiey should be treated witElfiEfeTa&^essT' '' 

The next morning, whett'the tiun roae^ they were all oa 
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board ship, tw&atj in nmnberj gliding away fro^i the 
green shores of that island,— associated in their minds with 
80 mtwh sorrow, and yet remembered with so .much aflTco* 
tion. Sadly they turned ta gaae at those receding shores, 
not knowing to what other land they were bound. But 
soon ihe Highlands of Sootbnd rose in sight \ 

They entered the Clyde, and landed at Greenock. The j 
prisoners wOTe transported to Port George on the north- / 
eastern coast of Scdtland. Here was to be their home for j 
three, years. 

Thft^chan^.,;w^ in jyeij r for thftjhf^r, _ Tha 

commander of this: fortress^ was Col> Stuart, an invalid 
officer, who had served 6tooyi^ and who with the gener- 
osity o^ a brave man, did every thing to relieve jflie wesxi-' 
ness ' ot; Ui^5Lli&ati^ told t^em 

t^t he shotQd treat themjtj3,g!^tJfi;meTi, aad > Ae- did a»-^ 
and more. He was-^a^iirti^ to theMy^^W3he»«vep 4hfty 
wished to go b^ffld^thiEt Jixoite.jQ£, the fort, hal instantly , 
gave permission^, sayicg^.^ifi^Xxel^ entirely nfion your 
honor,^' a relitoce which wag j»a^ 
of soldiers,. ; It ,^M A jfivvoriti ftm«OQwigmt*W^bg$her in Uw 
sea. American and other foreign vessels were frequently 
passing near the shor^ and it were an ^asy matter to swinx 
off to one and escape. But no one dreamed of taking such 
advantage of the brave old soldier who had granted them 
this privilege. ** Aa soon," said Mr. Emmet, " would we 
have committed suicide." 

Their prison life was on the whole quite happy. Mrs. 
Emmet was permitted to join her husband, bringing thei^ 
(diildren with Her. The prisoners were supplied with 
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books, and began regular courses of reading and study, 
Emmet pursued Mathematics fcr many months. He after- 
ward began a critical study of Shakspeare. He did not 
touch a law book for the wiiole three years. Much of his 
time was occupied in teaching his children. McNeven 
assisted by giving them instruction in French, with which, 
from his long residence in Prague and Vienna, he was per- 
fectly familiar. Mrs. Emmet made the acquaintance of 
families in the neighborhood, and when she went to pay 
them visits, Mr. Emmet was permitted to accompajiy her. 
Indeed they seemed to be on the best terms with every- 
body. The conduct of Col. Stuart gave tone to that of the 
garrison, so that officers and privates all trieated them 
with respect . and kindness. These state-prisoners had 
passed through stormy 'scenes. The^rtigged soldiers who 
guarded them were men whose business was war. And 
yet now all seemed to have been transported to a valley of 
peace, from which every bad passion was excluded.- 

, At length the sound of war^ whidH had so long re- 
verberated across the continent ceased. Cities illumin- 
ated, shouting and feasting, and ringing bells, proclaimed 
that France and England were at peace. ^ Then, in that 
moment of universal joy, there came to the HigBKHftrw- 
message for thehb^fSCtronrof the Irish state-prisoners. 
^"Tlhe^our at b^ Sadle^e.^TTEey wei e frtjtC ' Hier^ 
off tEeltoorSilay ai BngUab frigate tbai was totake'tEem 
away. "5fe"garfison marched out and escorted them down 
to the beach with waving banners and joyful acclamations. 
But when they oame to say the last word, it was hard ta 
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part. Their eyes were full as they took the hand of the 
brave old governor, who had bejen a fiither to them in 
their captivity. And as the boat bounded over the waters, 
they continued to wave their sileut, sad farewelL ^ 
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BmPSON IB unoLATED ntox Pkibon on Coin>iTiO!r or oonro nrro Enu.-^ 
Sails for Poktuoal. — SmrwutOKBDw — Rkaghes Ofo&to,— Is sbzid and 
iMFBJaoafMD^'—QtKT to Lisbon. — TMSbOwft isto^tem Duno^nb of thk Br- 

QDIBIXION. — ^Is BBPt TO BOUIWXADZ. — BsSIDXNCB IN PaJJLIB. — ^HaFSIEII DaTS. 

The fate of Sampson was still more remarkable. 
From the day thathe was tlirown intd prison, his' constant 
demand had been for a trial. Aa he had taken no part ia 
the plots against the government — bs he was not even a 
United Irishman — he knew notlnng conld be proved 
against him. Probably the government knew so too, and 
did not care to bring to .trial one whose acquittal would 
cover them with concision. When the agreement with 
the government was proposed^ he had no personal interest 
in it whatever, for his life was in no danger. But with 
the generosity which made a part erf his character, he in- 
stantly sacrificed himself -to save the lives of others. He 
engaged to go into exile, on condition that tha military 
executioiw, which were decimating his countrymen, should 
cease. As his health was declining in prison, he was re- 
leased before the others on condition of goiQg to PortugaL 
He embarked, and three days after was shipwrecked on 
^e coast of Wales. Here he found himself an object of 
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suspicion and almost of terror, fipom the impressions wHct 
were abroad of tlie Irish reyolutionists. Even liis nam^ 
conveyed to their minds the idea of a being capable of 
great destruction. A military officer wrote to London to 
ask how he shoiJd treat this dangeroas character, and re- 
ceived directions *'to observe, but not to molest him.'' 
After his long confinement he fouiid an exhilaration in the 
fiee mountain air. He rambled of er the rocks of the 
country, and the t6il of the day made welcome the bright 
fire and the frugal eveiiing meal. "We had a clean fire* 
side, and that cordial pleasure which arises from past toiL 
"We had a piper to play to us at dinner, and we danced to 
his music in the evening."; The simple Welsh were kind 
and hospitable, and when they had got over the dread of 
60 terrible a personage, manifested a sincere attatjhment for 
him, so that it was with a feeling of regret that, after a de- 
tention of eight weeks, he bade adieu to their mountains to 
resume his voyage, ' ', 

" At Oporto he again met with kindness. -An English 
inerchant, to whom he brought^ letters, with that generous 
hospitality which the English know So well how to render, 
welcomed him to his heart and home. In the novel 
scenes of a strange country he foxmd much to amuse him, 
and he was beginning to lead a quiet and pleasant life, 
when he was surprised one day by the visit of an officer 
with a party of armed men, who seized him and his ser- 
vant, and commenced a search for papers, tttming his 
baggage upside down, and shaking out every article of 
linen, in the hope of finding some concealed .writing. The 
interpreter told him that he was arrested by order of the 
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English minister, on account of sometliing he was supposed 
to be writing. His papers he gave up without hesitation, 
and was xjonduoted to the house of the Corregidor. Here 
he was lodged in the style which .became a prisoner of 
state* He had a large audience hall to himself, furnished 
with a guard, and seven or eight servants to wait at break-^ 
fast and. dinner. > His poor servant meanwhile was thrown 
amid the malefactors in irons below, though afterward, at 
his entreaty,, allowed to come into the same room with 
himself ' 

But what this suddeur and strange imprisonment was 
for, was a mystery. The guarda aboi^t him. ^conversed 
freely on every other subject but this. At first they told 
him that he had been airested by orders from the King of 
England. Then they said liiat the Queen of Portugal did. . 
not like him. Meanwhile couriers went and returned from 
Lisbon; and he was told that his fate depended. on the 
news they brought. 

It was now proposed to him to go to Lisbon, whete it 
was said he should see the English and Portuguese minis- 
ters, and be set at liberty. His friend advised him to ac- 
cede to this arrangement, as the most speedy way of coming 
to an explanation with the authorities. He accordingly 
prepared to set off the next morning. As soon as he was 
called up, he looked out of the window, and perceived aa 
armed escort standing l^ore the door. . The prospect was 
dismal epough, but to an Irishman nothing comes amiss, 
and he found much to amuse him on the j(Himey. A 
variety of travelers joined their party, so that they formed 
q,uite a carava». Two Dominican friars "vf^e of line com* 
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pany, with whom he talked Latin. A troupe of Italian 
comedians — conaqprising i»en and women — fish-camera 
carrying eels tp some Hidalgo, a iQulatto woman following 
her husband, a soldier, to Lisbon^ and a poor barefooted 
Gallego, going to seek for work, who danced and sang be- 
fore them the whole way. Sampson traveled in a litter 
hung betwe^ two mules, and it was everywhere given out 
that he was a grandee going to the minister of state. His 
servant jogged beside him on a mule. Thus in a kind of 
ridiculous pomp, and with many a. merry laugh, they 
. traveled along the roadT 

At length, after seven days' journey, the towers of 
Lisbon rose in sight Friars and comedians took their 
leave, and Sampson entered the capital, attended only by 
his guard. They filed through long streets, and at last 
drew up before a dark, frowning wall that looked like a 
fortress. The windows were grated with iron, through 
which mournful ,Qaptives were looking at this new visitor. 
Where was he ? What was this ? But he had no time to 
ask questions. Descending^ fi:om his litter, he was led 
through long, dreary passages ; a bolt was drawn, a heavy 
iron door swung open, and he was once more the occupant 
of a dark, noisome celL . He was in the Liqtiisition t 

His situation was now more gloomy than ever. He 
could hear no friendly voice. The only souads which 
reached, his ear were the rattling of bolts, the clanking of 
chains, or the echo of some foot&U along the passages of 
flie prison^ Here were thieves and murderers, and prison- 
ers of state ; men who had committed all crimes, and men 
who had ccoomitted none. . Far, down in jhe earth, wexfit> 
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duBgeons wbeie oaptiyes kngui^^ and agbad in yam for 
liberty. Here men liad grown old Hei^ they fead lived 
till they had fDTgotten tixeir very names. Here- too he 
might be left to wear away life, till his hair had grown 
gray. 

Strange to tell, one of his predecessors in this very cell 
had been an American captain^ William Atkinson firom 
Philadelphia.' Sampson fotmd his name written on the 
wall with a pencil. H^ had been secretly confined here 
for some time, for purchasing a barrel of gunpowder which 
belonged to the public stores. At length, when his money 
was gone, and he could no longer fee his jailers, they be- 
thought themselves to inquire wHat he was put in for^ and 
finding the trifling nature of the charge, they let him go. 

Sampson would have had no anxiety in regard to him- 
self, had he known what accusation was to be brought 
against him, But the mystery with which he w^ sur- 
rounded excited his worst fears. He stron^y suspected 
that foul . play was intended, and that.it was instigated by 
those who had persecuted him in his^ own country. All 
about him maintained the most impenetrable secrecy « 
Neither fix)m his jailers, nor from the officers of . police, 
could lie obtain' the least clue to the crime Witii which he 
was charged, nor to his probable &te. At one time a 
French captain, who, was a prisoner of war, passing the 
door of hia cell, whispered through the keyhole, to tell him 
to arm hima^lf with courage, for it was sai4 that it was he 
who had made the revolution in Holland. At another time 
he heard, that he was to be s^nt on board an Engl^ ship 
of wai^ to be transported to a pridon-ship at Gildraltar. 
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He Boon obtained some mitigation of Ids liard captiy- 
ity. He was transferred to a lai^er room, where lie tad the 
company o£ a yonng, Danish noblemm, They were intro^ 
dnced to each other as two grandees of different countries, 
but for the pj-epent under a common misfortnne. At l^gth 
an officer of the police came to tite prison' with his papers, 
aud in presence of the^ jailer delivered them Bafely dnto his 
hand. He found them all numbered as if they had-served 
for references, 'and'from certain appearances, Sampson 
thought they had recently come ftowi England* Still 
there w^' no talk of his liberation. The mystery of his 
situation seemed to grow darker. One night he was dis- 
turbed by the arrival of 6flScers of the police, who desired 
him to enter a carriage. "WTiither he was going he knew 
not. The night was clear, and the commaiiding ofi&cer en* 
de$.vored to amuse him by pointing out objects of -interest 
as they rode through the streets, perhaps to divert the pris* 
oner's thoughts from the treachery of his keepers. The 
carriage stopped before another prison, and he was imme^ 
diately locked up in a foul, dark hole, which looked more 
like the den of a wild beast than a place for the confeie^ 
ment of any human creature. It was a dungeon about aa 
large as the inside of a coach. A fidnt glimmer of light 
peered through a small orifice pierced in a wall many 
feet thksk. Even thk narrow aperture was partly closed by 
an ircm grate. In this stifling cavern he was lefk to poi^er 
on ike &te thM was probably before him. But in his darkest 
hoilr he had one alleviatidn, in dse attendance of his faith- 
ful servant This noble fellow never murmured at his own 
lot. AH his mgretA were for the hardshipa of his master. 
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BBs jailers, who were not. moved by pity, generally 
were by money, and a timely present now obtained hi« 
transfer to a larger room, from which he had a view of the 
sea. This was k great relief to his solitary hours. It was 
a happiness even to look upon the bounding waters, for 
they at least were free. He would sit by the window for 
hours, watching, tiie ships of diflfereilt nations going to sea, 
or returning from their voyages, and for a time forget tho 
gloomy walls around him> like a true Iridiman, he 
found consolation also in the ^eyes of sopae fidr sefioritas 
which were bent upon him from across the «treet Draw* 
ing ihem to the window by an air on his flute, he con- 
trived signals by which he commenced a harmless . flirta- 
tion with these Portuguese maidens, who might be sup^ 
posed to. look with pity on the sorrows of a captive knight, 
He wrote billets and shot them over the wall with a bow 
and arrows, and was rewarded with glances from the 
young sefioritas in spite of a watchful father and a harsk 
duenna. o 

In the yard of the prison there was a gate which led 
down to the sea. Through this he had often . seen files of 
convicts led away, secured each by an iron ring, about his 
neck, and by this to an iron.bar which held all together in 
a TOW. The day of deliverance at length came, and he 
was ordered on board a dhip.to be sent out of the country. 
Through this gloomy gate he was conducted like a convict 
to the place of embarkation, and wavrag his hand as ^ 
farewell to the pitjring maidens, he bade adieu to the land 
of his captivity . 

The detail of his adventures during his seven^ im* 
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prisonmente, composes a volume wliick has been publwlied 
in this country and in England. In reading it we feel 
that truth: is stranger than fiction.* 

Of this mysterious persecution no explanation was ever 
given. Madden^ in his Lives of the United Irishmen, sug- 
gests the following clue to it. There had been in Dublin a 
gang of informers kept about the Gasile, known as the bat- 
talion of testimony, whose business it was to find or make evi- 
dence against any individual whom the government wished 
to destroy. A wretch by the name of Bird, who had been a 
hired informer, smitten with remorse for his crimes, sent 
for Sampson' to make a cdnfegsioil of his gmlt, and of the 
pequry and villainy of his associates. Sampson went ia 
company with Mr. Qrattan. In their presence this man 
wrote out a fall confesaon of the whole system of iniquity 
practiced by the spie? and informers of the government. 
The document wa& put into the hands of Sampson^ Some 
of the officials obtained knowledge of its existence, and 
they Qould not doubt that it would soon see the light. To 
prevent tiais terrible exposure was the real cause of his 
arrest in Portugal, and of the seizure of his papers. 
Happily the dreaded^ document' had already gone ouib of 
his hands, and was safely kept until a day came when the 
truth could be told. - 

Once more upon the waves, he found that the ship was 
bound for Bourdeaux./^^ On entering France he was again 

* Several members of Parliament Were so afifected by the perusal of Mr. 
Sampson's memoirs, that they intended to i^ove for a reversal o^ the Irish 
act of attainder, when circmnstances interposed to prevent their intention 
being carried into effect — olives of the United Irishmen, vol il p. 888. 
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threatened with acreert He begaa to tluBk that there was 
no place on earth where he conld set the sole of his loot. 
But finding who he was, the French authorities changed 
their tone,, and treated him yriiik marked kindness. He re- 
mained at Bourdeaux eighteen months, leading a retired 
but not imhappjlife. Here Us servant died. The loss 
of' this faithful companion of his fortunes was a heayj 
blow. His tears fell &at as he examined the dead body, 
and there saw the inarki^ of the lash which he had suffered 
rather ihw. betray his master. For many days he. could 
not recover £rom the sadness caused by the sufbings and 
death of this brave and&ithM heart Hiis mind too was 
anxious about his family. It was difi^cult to obtain inteUi- 
gcmce of them, as by a humane act of Parliament, it had 
been made a felony to correqKmd with hifn. Ab rumors 
of peace began to circulate, he came on to Paris.. Here his 
wife joined him, and his life becameonce inore domestia 
Surrounded by his family, and ^joying the fiiendehip of 
many of the most distinguished men of that time, he 
passed in fiance several happy yeareu In the summer 
they occupied an old chateau in the forest 6f Montmo- 
i*ency. Their wint^ were . passed in the socfety oi the 
capital. . , ^ 
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Tub TTnion. — ^P&opobal to abolish the Ibish Parliament. — ^DssiONd of 
Prt anp OAmnxaMAum — Exocsus to jmrnrr the MBASiniB.— BNttLAim 
IN Damqsr. — Umoir oabhied bt Bbibeet.-— Fboiobes yiolated.— The 
Pbospebttt of Ireland declines. — ^Absenteeism of Noblemen. — Effect 
on the SpmiTB of the People. — ^Ths Ibibh Oiiator8.-^-Geat^an. — ^Mbl^ 

AKGHOLT <tf OUBftAlb 

DuBiNG these years .of ijnprisonment and exile, a po- 
litical revolution had been accpmplished in Ireland. 

The tragedy of the EebellicHi was over. The insur- 
rection had beeij drowned in blood. And now the govern- 
ment began to show its hand more openly. Before, when 
the United Irishmen had accused the party in power of a 
design to sell the independence of Ireland, they had re- 
pelled the charge with patriotic indignation. But now 
they liad nothing to fear jGrom the disclosure of their 
treachery, and the project was openly announced of giving 
up altogether the ^ Irish Parii^ent, and mergi ng t he 
nati onal leg idature in that^of^England. - 

Pitt had long been suspected of V design to consum- 
mate a imion with Ireland, such as had before been made 
with Scotland. As early as 1797, when Dr. McNeven waa 
in Paris, Camot told him that the Directory understood 
Pitt's policy in his vexatious treatment of Ireland, that 
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liis object was to force that country to give up its JPgjHa- 
ment, and sink its independence in the ^ower„.Qf, England. 
But the design was concealed until thejime.for its accom- 
plishment had come. 

The man who most distinguished himself in this 
parricidal work was Lord Castlereagh, himself an Irishman. 
Indeed it is claimed by the admirers of that statesman as 
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at this moment was most critical. jjli^glanA wfut at ly^-r 
witii France. A great OQ alition was being formed ^a^inst 
her, directed hjj^e SP^i^ of Napoleon. At the same 
time discontent prey^edia-Irelaad;^ The flame of re- 
bellion might at any moment burst out anew. The island 
was threatened with ' a French invasion. Not only_the 
J)Ossesfflon of Ireland, but the. safety of Eng land, wag_at 
state. Foi* With the Fren^Tonce^masters of a kingdom 
HI her rear, England would be surrounded and must fall. 
"Vulnerable in Flanders," said Grattan, "Vulneriable in 
Holland, she is mortal here. Here will Jbe iha.eiigines of 
War, the arsenal of the French artillery, the station of the 
French "navy,- and through this wasted and disemboweled 
land will be poured the 'fiery (jontents of thdr. artillery." 
England thought it better to sacrifice the independence of 
Ireland than to enctog^r her ;Qwn.K ^ 

So long as the Irish Parliament was left to deliberate 
in Dublin, it might have a will of its own, and its action 
might interfere with the imperial designs^ of England. 
But once let that provincial legislature be absorbed in the 
great British Parliament,— its inembers brought up to 
London, and within the charmed circle of the court, an,d it 
would be easy to manage that body. Such were the state 
necessities which justified the measure of union, and the 
reasons were as good as are generally brought forward to 
exGuse a great political crime. i 

But if the danger of England rendered such a measure 
necessary, what shall be said of the means employed to 
effect it. It is now admitted by all, that the Union waa 
oamed by" the most shameless duplijcity and corruption. 
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The Irish ware flattered with the idea, ihat^in pl^ce of \ 
being a mere dependency of the British crown, they wer© ' 
to have a part in the un|)erial legiislatnxe. To different [ 
parties were made contradictory promises. The Catholics : 
were entreated to join In the measure, and solemnly as- [ 
sured that, as soon as it was carried, th^y should receiy© 
entire emancipation. At the same time to the Protestants- ; 
were held out expectaticms utterly incompatible with such 
concessions. Thus the imtion was kept quiet while the 
work of treason went on in its legislature. -Here more im- 
mediate benefits were conferred as foretastes of the bless-' 
ingB of union. Titles and money were distributed with a* 
free hand, to all whose votes ot iiifluenoe were necessary to 
pass the meaflure. Thus was obtjlined'a subservient 
majority in the Irish Ptoliament to vote their own anni- 
hilation. ' 

In vain the Irish orat(»rs stn^gled against it. All the 
eloquence of Ghrattan and Plmdsiett denounced the suidd^ 
measure. Union I' Union! The word hath a pleasant 
sound. But what is Union? The absorption of one na- 
tion by another, as of Poland by Bussia? That is no fair 
compact^ but conquest and slavery. But they spoke in 
vain, for they spoke, not to generous Irish hearts, but to 
hireling voters, dazzled with titles. and glittering gold. 
The &tal measure was carried, and fix^n that moment 
Ireland was but a province q£ England— not a coequal 
branch of a great empires— but a ooiixju^red province, to be 
ruled on such terms as victors give to the vanquidaed.. 

There is one consplation in this act.. A piarliament^ 
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capable of sucli unblusliing briberj, was no longer fit to be 
intrusted with power. . It completed its shame by voting 
its own . destruction. Aa Currran said, " The wages of 
their sin was death." - 

As if this were not shame enough, the i^^nbers of that 
Parliament afterward pleaded ^ extr^ne corruption of 
their body, as a justification for selhjig its indepeniieiioe to 
England, A nobleman, who had voted for the Union, 
was standing one day in front <rf the Old Parliament 
House; Looking up, he tried to be jocular^ and^ said, 
" Ciaran, what do they mean to do with .that useless build- 
ing? for my part I hate even the sight of it" With Cur- 
ran the matter- waa too sore for a jest He therefcwre re- 
plied coldly, not concealing. his contempt,."! do not won- 
der at it, my lordj I never yet heard of a murd^erer who 
was not afraid of a ghost"* 

" It was on the first day of Januaiy, 1801, at the hour 
of noon, that the imperial united standard ma\mted on the 
Bedford tow^r in Dublin Castle, and the guns of tiie roytd 
salute, battery in Phenix Park, announced to weeping, 
bleeding, prostrate Ireland, that her independence was no 
more, and tha^t her guilt-stained Parliament had done it- 
self to death. It was proclaimed abroad thi^t rebellion was 
crushed, that those designing men who had led the people 
astray w^!e-^ brcmght to justice or to submission, and 
now with the opening century was to arise a new and 
happier era." 

This bright hope was soon disappointed. Power gamed 
♦ Phimp*8 Baooibcfionflb pi 196. 
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by treachery is seldom "used for the good of the governed. 
No sooner was the union consummated, than the progibgia., 
made to the Catholics Were shamel^sly vidated. The 
nation founds itselfbetrayed; and since it had let the power ; 
slip out of its own hands, the prospect of Catholic emanci- 
pation, or of a reiform of the abuses of government, was i 
more distant than ever. It was not until after a battle oty 
thirty yeairs, that the Csitholics reconquered their rights. . 

^e nat ion found too^ Jngtggj fd of thp / piv^^y^THtj jy}rir»}i 
tadj^en assurecTthem as the result of union, that it was 
more likely to destroy the little pi*Qsperity which re- 
mained. T/urran had predicted that the" Union would be 
the emigration of every man of consequence from Ire- 
land. And so it proved. Immediately the flood of 
aristocracy began to set toward En^an,d ;* aJ3d fashioiLAIui 
wealth followed it. The palaces of Sackvillcrstreet were 
deserted. Noblemen^s houses were converted inta hotels. 
Their equipages no more rolled along the avenues of 
PhjOenix Park. The society of Bublin lost its gayety and 
splendor. The brilliant shops which denoted a prosperous 
capital, grew dim and. old. The Parliament House was 
turned into U Bank, a sign that the voice of patriotism and 
eloquence was to be heard no more within those halls. 
The rich estates of the country began to Wear a^negleoted 
look, a sign that the great landed proprie^tors were absentf • 
and draihing off tHeir revenues to enrich other land^,,jvhite 
poorTteland was left to grow poorer and poorer* 

But the most melancholy effect was upon the spirits of 
lihe people. The Irish Pai^ainent, corrupt as it was, had 
at least preserved the diow of independence, and kept 
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alive a national pride. In all their pnYftrtrVi t.hp Triali Ji^y!^ 
€ver cherished a remarkable attachment to their country. 
Degraded aHd'unhappy as Irelah3"wai, she was still "their 
mother, and fhey loved her the more for her misfortunes. 
But now a blow was aimedat jfli^^jj^ and 

tiie effect upon an^^eady glaickfinjjeoplfi o^n. be imaged. 
Por years the Msh„orators^ wen when transferred to the 
more imposing English Legislature, could not allude to the 
sacrifice of their country's independence^ without bitter- 
ness. "The Parliament of Ireland 1" ^claimed Grattan 
in the English House of Commons, "of that assembly I 
have a parental recollection. . I sat by her cradle; . I fol- 
lowed her hearse.* In fourteen years she acquired for 
Ireland wha^ you did not' acquire for England in a'century 
— ^freedom of trade, independency of the legislature, in- ( 
dependency^ of the judges, restoration of the final judica- A 
ture, repeal of a perpetual mutiny bill, habeas corpus act^ 
— a great work." 

But perhaps no man was so crushed by this act as 
Curran. It inay be truly said that the^ITnion killed him. 
It btoke his heart. He regarded it as "the extinction of 
the Irish name." He was accustomed to speak of the Jlev- 

* ''Grattan had one excellence of the very highest order, in which he 
may be truly said to have left all the orators of modern times behind — the 
•erere abstinence ttrhich rests satisfied with striking the decisive blow in a 
word or two, not weakening its effects by repetition and Expansion. Dante 
himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic, and an appropriate image 
in fewer words than Mr. Grattan employed to describe his relation toward 
Irish independence, when alluding to its rise in 1782,. and its fall twenty 
years later he said, ^ I sat by its cradle — I followed its hearse." — ^Lord 
Brougham's Sketolies of the Stateanen of the time oi George lU 
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olution of 1782 as a resurrection from tlie dead, and of 
the Union as a re-^itombment of his country. Sometimes 
his spirit sinks into irrepressible melancholy. Still there 
is dignity in his sorrow. He seems to be stemding as a 
mourner at his conhtry's tomb, celebrating in solemn strains 
her glory and. her fell. Like one of the ancient bards of 
Ireland, he contemplates with sad but composed spirit the 
mighty, but inevitable rain.- " He repi^sents the* great prin- 
ciples of freedom as outraged and depressed, and deplores 
their fell ;' but we are perpetually reminded that they de- 
served a nobler destiny, and are made to feel the same 
sentiment of exalted ihelancholy with which we would 
bend over the grave of the illustrious dead." At other 
tim^ he gives way to passionate bitteniess. He can not 
think without anger of the miserable men by whom his 
country has been betrayed. He compares Ireland to "a 
bastinadoed elephant kneeling to receive his paltry rider;" 
One who knew Curran intimately, says, "From the time 
that Ihe knell of^his cooikiarfs indeip^ndence was toUed, his 
spirit sunk — as Oicero, when the Senate and the Forum 
were no longer op^i to his free exertions, drooped his 
wing, grew sad aiid ftfitful, even with his friends, so was it 
with Curran, 'a moimtain of lead was on his heart,' his 
genius feded, and like the green bough, when severed from 
the parent st^m, his .verdure withered, his spirit bloomed 
no more." ^ 

. A few days befol^ his death, Curran <Jined with a friend 
in London. After dinner he conversed for a%iufe with 
his usual animation, but some cme alluding to Irish politics, 
he immediately hung down bis head, and burst into tears. 
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The oppression of this great calamity, acting upon his 
sensitive nature, saddened all his latter days. Once tm- 
bosoming his sorrow to a companion of his walks, he BSfld, 
" Depend upon it, my dear friend, it is a serious misfortune 
in life to have a mind more sensitive or more cultivated 
than common — ^it naturally elevates its possessor into a 
region which he mtlst be doomed to find v^rly Unin- 
Jwbited,^^ "It was a deplorable, thing," says Phillips, " to 
see him in the decline of life, when visited by this consti- 
tutional mtelancholy. I have not unfrequently aocom- 
panied him in his Walks upon Such occasions, almost at the 
hour of tnidnight. He had gardens attached to the Priory, 
of which he was particulariy fond, and into tlieee gardens, 
when so affected, no matter at what hour, he used. to ram- 
ble. It was Ifhen alpiost impossible to divert his mind 
fix>ni themes of sadness. The gloom of his own thoughts 
discolored every thing, and from calamily to calamity he 
would wander on, seeing in the future, nothing for hope, 
and in the past.nothing but disappointment You could 
not recogni^ in him the same creature, who but an hour 
before had * set the table in a roar,' his gibes, his merri- 
ment, his flashes of wit, were all extinguished. He had a 
favorite little daughter, who was a sort of musical prodigy. 
She had died at the age of twelve, and iie had her buried 
in, the midst of a small grove, just acyoining this garden^ 
A little rustic niemorial was raised over her, and often 
have I seen him, the tears ^ chasLog each other' down his 
cheeks, point to his daughter's monument, and ^wish to 
be with her, and at rest' "* 

* Recollections of Cnrnti and aoiiia of his Ootempoirarie^ p. SM9. 
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BoBEBT Emmet. — Gollxgk Eloquence. — ^Visits Paeis after the T&eitt aw 
Amiens. — Returns to Dubldi. — Embares in the Conspiracjy. — ^The In- 

SURREOnON TAR^ fLACE AT NiOHT. — Is INSTANTLY SUPPRESSED. — ^EmMET 
LINGERS NEAR DCTBUN. — Is' ArRESTRD. — SPEECH ON HIB TRIAL, — FARB- 
WELL IJETTERS. — ^HlS 'EXECUTION. — ^ThE BrOESN HbART. 

"With the consummation of tHe Union, the struggle for 
Iri3li independence may be said to have terminated. The 
pnlj attempt against the government sinc e wag the insu r- 
rection of Eobert Emmet in 1803. Tins was from J;he ouj- 
set desperate. It did not extend beyond Dublirij^ and was 
instantly crushed, and derives importance chiefly from the 
talents and melancholy fate of Its young leader. ^"^ 

During flie terrfbie sce nea - ^ '•^,' Robeft Emmet was 
too young to have any part in public affairs. He was at 
that time a student ih the University of Dublin. Here he 
^as not unobservant of the condition of his country, and 
abeady he begajl to give prooi^ of a patriotic ardor and 
eloquence which afforded the brightest promise of ftiture 
fEime. Says Moore, who was at this time his College com- 
panion, " Were I to nmnbei* the men, among all I have 
ever known, who appeared to me to combine, in the great- 
est degree, pure moral worth with intellectual power, I 
should, among the highest of the few, place Robert 
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Emmet. Whally free from tlie foUiea and firailties of 
youth,— though how capable he was of the most devoted 
passion events afterward 'proved-^the pursuit of science, 
in which he eminently distinguished himself, seemed, at 
this time, the only object that at all divided his thoughts 
with that enAusiasm for Irish freedom, which in him was 
an hereditary as well as national feeling, — himself being 
the second martyr his father had given to the oause. 

" Simple in all his habits, and with a repose of look and 
manner indicating but little movement within, it was only 
when the spring was touched that set his feeliQgs, and 
— ^through them — ^his intellect in motion, that he at all 
3X)se above the level of ordinary men. On no occasion 
was this more peculiarly shown than in those displays of 
oratory with which, both, in the Debating and the Histori- 
0£il Society, he so often enchained the attention and sym- 
pathy of his young audience. .No two individuals indeed 
could be much more linHke to each ' other than was the 
same youth to himself) hefore rising to speak and after; — 
the brow that had appeared inanimate and almost droop- 
ing, at once "elevating itself in all .the.conaeiousness of 
power, tod the whole countenance and figure. of the 
speaker assuining a change as of one. suddenly inspired."* 

During the brief interval of peace between the treaty 
<rf Amiens and- lie tecommencement of war, travelers 
from England swarmed to the Continent. Among these 
was Eobert Emmet, at this time but twenty-two years old, 
and of buoyant and enthusiastic spirits. After a few 
months in France he returned to Ireliand, ftdl of the pro- 
« Moore's Life of Fitzgerald, yoI i. p. 21*7. 
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jeet of Eevolution. It is commonly said in the liistories 
of this plot, that he had no thought of it imtil after his re- 
turn. But I fun assured by cme who met ,him often ia 
Paris, that his Mends suspected then that he was medita- 
ting an attempt against the government* Thomas Addis 
Emmet had just been released from Fort €^eo^ge, and gone 
to lie Continent, and on Bobert's way home through 
Belgium, the brothers met at Brussels. There is no evi- 
dence that TTiomas was at this time aware of Eobert's 
design. Had he been, he would probably have dissuaded 
him from it as a rash attempt Besides, his tenderness for 
his younger brother would have made him hold him back 
from dangers to which he had not hesitated to expose him- 
sd£ But once mora in Dublin, the indignation against 
expression carried away the young patriot. Tho. con- 
q)iracy now took shape. ' A plan was formed to attack^ 
and carry ~the^Clas11e'pf^tfKiH;^"and^to-tn^iiize imroe^- 
"»tdy * FrovisionarXjovemment If 'the capital were once 
mastered", if was confidently expected that 1he insurrection 
in a week would become general througliout the island. 
A proclamation to the Irish people was prepared, com- 
menciiig, " A band of patriots, mindful of their oath, and 
faithfid to. their engagement as United Irishmen, have de- 
termined to give freedom to their country^ and a period to 
the long career of English oppression." In this they de- 
clared their object to be ^' to establish a free and indepen- 



* Go hifl tml he disclaimed being the originator of it. He said, ** I did 
not create the conspiracy. I found it when I arriyed here ; I was solicited 
to join it ; I took time to consider of it, and I was told expressly that it mm 
DomatterwhetberldidjokitarDotkitwonldgooB.'' > 
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dent republic in Ireland." They had collected seven o? 
eight thousand pikes, with other arms and a;mmnm1ion. 
^The attack was to take place at iJight, tha signal t o be 
given by the firing: oFa rocket * 

- Accordingly the insurrection broke out on the nigh* 
of th y 23d of Julv --; in3t five ye a^andtwp month s from 
that fat al night on w hich Jhe Ite^lfion^^ 1798^^^ 
_forthr . Bnt the organization ws® not sufficiently extended 
to give it the least chai^ce of success. The gaarison of ] 
Dublih was instantly under arms, and the whole iksur-„^ 
rection was quelled before morning. 

It seems impossible to justify so rash an attempt. It 
can only be said that it was one of those cases in which 
brave men take counsel, not from their hopes, but from 
tiieir despair. 

For several weeks after, Emin^t remained concealed 
near Dublin. He might have made his escape from the 
country. ; But a new motive now appeared, which riveted 
hii3[i to this spot. He had formed the most ardent attachment 
to thfe youngest daughter of Curran. It had been his am- 
bition, in liie desperate enterprise he undertook, at once to 
free his country, and to gain for himself a name which shb 
might not blush to own before the world, ^ Now he felt 
that he had periled not only his own existence, but her 
happiness. B!e longed to see her once more, to explain to 
her all, and to obtain, if not her approbation, at least her 
forgiveneM. This romantic wish cost him his life. The 
police were on the isearch ; his place of retreat was dis- 
covered; he was arrested, and brought to trial for his life. 

Then, when all hope of escape was gone, and he wafl> 
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compelled to face a terrible fate — ^the sublimity of his 
character appeared. The trial excited xmiversal interest 
in Dublin. But the government, perhaps fearing a tu- 
mult, excluded the public, and filled the eoiurt-room with 
soldiers.* After a|i anxious session of twelve hours, the 
trial closed. Emmet remained silent^ as a mere spectator 
of the scene, omtila^ked by the court what he had to 
say why the sentence of death should not be pronounced 
upon him. 

Then Emmet stood up. The eyes of the audience 
were turned upon him. His spirit rose with the excite^- 
ment of the hour. His form swelled to its foil height, his 
arm ^as raised, his eye flashed and his voice rang clear 
through the hall. ^ 

"My Lords," he began, "what have I to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced on me, accord- 
ing to law? I have nothing to say that can alter your 
predetermination, nor that it will become me to say with 
any view to the* mitigation of that scAtence which you are 
here to pironoimce. But I have that to say, which interests 
ine more than life." — ^He proceeds to vindicate the motives 
which led him to seek the separation of his country from 
England^ In the most burning words he describes the 
wrongs of Ireland. He is repeatedly interrupted — ^and at 
length, closes his appeal-^not to the judge, but to his 
countrymen and to j)osterity : — 

" My Lords, you are impatient for the sacrifice — ^the 

* ** Nothing' could exceed the public anxiety to hear the trial ; however 
the audience was exclusively military — ^there was nDt a person in colar«d 
dothes i^ the court house."— Phillips' Eecollections, p. 20lS^ 
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blood which you seek is not congealed by the artificial 
terrors which surround your victim! It circulates warmly 
and unruffled through the channels w:hich God created for 
noble purposes. — ^Be yet patient I have but a few words 
more to say — I am going to my cold and silent grave ; 
my lamp of life is nearly extinguished; my race is run; 
the grave opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom 1 
I have but one request to ask at my departure from this 
world — ^it.is the charity of its silence I Let no man write 
my epitaph : for as no man who knows my motives dare now 
vindicate them, let not prejudice pr ignorance asperse them. 
Let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my 
tomb remain uninscribed, until other times^ and other men 
can do justice to my character. When my coimtry takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then, and not 
till then, let my epitaph be written.-^! have -done." He 
was sentenced to be executed within forty-eight hours. 

The trial over, the sentence pronounced, he was re- 
conducted to prison, heavily ironed, and left to his re- 
flections. 

Theirewas no more hope. His 'earthly existence was 
closed. . He .must go down to the dead. He must sleep 
with the thousaiids who before him had perished for his 
country. The-tomb opened its iron portal — ^and he gazed 
in mOumftil sil^enCe I Sad hour 1 The enterprise begun in 
high hope ended in bitter, bitter tears. 

But he njust not yield to grief He had yet an object 
that weighed upon his heart, and he hastened to avail him- 
self of the few hours that remained to him of existence. 
Even in his last moments his most painful reflections were 
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not excited by his awn fete, but by thoughts of one who 
should survive him. To. her fether he wrote from prison, 
makiag all the reparation in his power. jHis last letter waa 
to her brother. It ran thus:— 

*^ My dearest Eiehard, . 

"I find I have but ak few hours to live, but if ii was the 
last moment, and that the power of utterance was leaving 
me, I would thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your generous ea^pressions of affection and forgiveness to 
me. If there was any one in the wori^l in whose breast 
my death might be supposed not to stifle every spark of 
resentment, it might be you — ^I have deeply injured you — 
I have injured the happiness of a sister that you love, and 
who was formed to give happiness to eyery one about her, 
instead of having her own mind a prey to affliction* Oh ! 
Bichard, I have no excuse to offer, bMt that I meant the 
reven^; I intended as much happiness for Sarah as the 
most ardent love could have given her. I never did tell 
you how. much I idolized her : it was not with a wild or 
unfounded passion, but it was an attachment increasing 
every hour, from an admiration of the purity of her mind,, 
and respect for her talents. I did dwdl in secret upon the 
prospect of Our tmion. I did hope H^at ^access, while it 
afforded die opportunity 'of our union, might be the meann 
of confirming an attachment, which misfortune .had called 
forth. I did not look to. hcmors for iny Self— praise I 
would have^ asked from the lips of no jnan; but I would 
have wished to read in the glow of Sarah's countenance 
that her husband was respected. My Ipve, Sarah 1 it was 
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not ttus tbat I tliought to liave requited your affection. I 
did hope to be a prop rpund which, your affectiolis might 
have clung, and which would never have broken ; but a 
rude blast has snapped it, and they havefallen over a grave. 

**This is no time for affliction. I have had public 
motives to sustain my mind,,an(J I have not suffered it to 
sink ; but there have been motnents in iny imprisonment^ 
when my mind was so sunk by grief on her accoitnt.that 
death would have been a refdge. ., 

** God bless you,^ my d^upest Eichari I am obliged to 
leave off immediately^ * Egbert Bminebt.'*. 

This letter was written with a firm hand.. Thus he 
took leave of his friends^ with ^ heart diatreased for others^ 
but undisinayed for himself. Now he was to take leave 
of life. - 

** A darker departure is near, 
The deAth-drum is muffled, and sable &e bier.^ 

It was twelve o'clo(3k:. Scarcely had he finfehed these 
sad farewells when the officers entered his cell" to lead him 
away. He was ready. The turnkey stood by the door, 
and as he saw his young prisoner pass out attended by the 
shOTiff and executioner, Ihis man,- whose trade makes the 
heart hard as prison walls^ wept. Emmet?s anns . were 
pinioned, so that he could not extend his hand. But he 
stojq)ed, and leaning forward, kksed his cheek, and tiie 
man fell at his feet insensible, and did not recover his cgseu> 
sciousness untiil all was over.^ 

*' HdUipi^ ReooUections of Ourran. 
o* 
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A little more titan ttree years ago I stood on the spot 
where that yonng, faithful spirit ceased to live. It is ia 
Thomas-street, in front of St. Catherine's Church. To me 
it was sacred grotmd. Many times I walked around the 
place, and as I moved slowly down the street, I turned 
often to look back. IBia qnrit seemed to whisper in that 
air. 

Even this brief attempt was followed by a long series 
of executions. Eussell, the intimate Mend of Tone and 
Sampson, had been the confederate of Emmet in this pro- 
jected Eevolntion. Both, perished. The Mexicans chose 
for their sacrifices the youths most remarkable for beauty 
arid lovehnesd. So in these terrible days of blood, the 
&irest sons of Ireland seemed to be selected as offerings on 
the altar of their country. With the death of Emmet and 
Eussell, the last spark of resistance was extiiiguished. But 
it was something for Ireland to show that the spirit of 
liberty sfill throbbed in the breasts of lier crushed people. 

** *Tk thus that Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives, 
Ib when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she liyes." 

When that brave but gentle heart was laid in the 
grave, there were many who wq)t for hini. But there 
was one who never recovered from the blow. When he 
first declared his. love to her, he received no encourage- 
ment. She answered fliat she had no attachment to any 
one, nor did she seem likely toTiave any that could make 
her willing to leave her fether. It was not until danger 
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began to darken aronnd liim, and fearing to cause her nn- 
liappiness, he went to renounce any claim lie might have 
even to her friendship, that he perceived by the manner in 
which' she was affected that his love was returned, and that 
it was too late to retreat* Pjobably it was not until the 
heart, whose last throb was for her, had ceased to beat, that 
she found how deeply her feelings were interested. Then 
appeared the constancy of woman's affection. Then she 
found that for her l;he .light of existence was gone. 
Thenceforth the earth had no reality, Shewaljced as in a 
sad, melancholy dream. Through scenes of brilliant 
gayety she wandered like a shadow. No more charms 
she found in dance or music, nor in the voice of man nor 
woman. She grew wan and pale, ^ the ^irit becoming 
gradually disembodied, till she sunk gently to rest. 

It is on this tale of blighting, consuming grie^ that is 
founded Irving's most touching story of the Broken Heart. 
To one so true Moore refers in the lines : — 

** make her a grave where the Bunbeams rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow, 
Theyll shine o'er her sleep like n smile from the West, 
From her own loved island of sorrow." 

* See hiB last letter to her father. life of Ourran, p. 804^ 
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Thb Bxilbb on vhb CoirrnwNT.-— Thiy oomb to Amkbjoa.—Vate of Towif a^ 
Faiolt.-- Hi0 Wuxyw mauiNB nr pAaia-r-HEB Son snTDiss at.thb Uni- 
▼xasrrr. — ^He joins the Abmt. — Sm^YBa in the Campaions of 1813-14^ 
—Wounded at the FattIs of Leipsio.-^-SQege of Ekfukt. — Qmrs kBX 
▲xinr. on xbb.Faul of If AH>CBOH.-r<TRB Eaviix bxhoys to ism Unitbd 
States. 

How gratefial is the air of liberty to one who has long 
been a captiva The spirits of the exiles revived as they 
felt the free waves bounding beneath th^n. And yet their 
departure from Scotliand was not unattended with sadness. 
While they were prisoners, liiere remained a hope of res- 
toration to their Qoimtry. But now they were hopelessly 
banished. 

When th^ touched the GJontinait they felt for the first 
time that they were Exiles. , liberty lost half its charms 
as it wi©^ to be enjoyed away from tiieir own country. 
"Perhaps exUe," says Curran, "is the bitterest ingre- 
dient of Qaptivity. The Jew felt it when he wept by 
the waters of Babylon. If adversity ever becomes a 
teacher, surely her school ought to be foriiid in exile.'* 
Nothing can ^exqeed. the jaflfection of the Irish- for their 
native country. It is like that which Bums so often ex- 
presses for "poor auld Scotland^" Their hearts pine, away 
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from tteir native >i-iHa> No splendor of forei^ cities can 
compensate &r long separation ftom the green island of 
their birth. It was ftom. meeting an Irish esdle at. Ham- 
burg thai Campbell :wrrDte his tonching poem:^- 

** There came to the beach a poor exile of Eria"* 

The prisoners from Fort Qeorge l^mded in Bfolland. 
There they separatecU "The world watf all before them." 
Soi^ie went to Hamburg; others to France. McNeven 
went to SwitZOTland, and spent the summer and autumn in 
trareling through its mountains on foot He "afterward 
published a volume describing his Ukat, He seized this 
opportunity also to visit his -relatives in Germany* Emmet 
spent some montlis in E^oUand, at Amsterdam and Bottep- 
dam. He passed the winter at Brussels; . The next year 
McNeyen and Emm^ met in Paris, Here^ among other 
exiled countrymen, they found Sampson with his fi^nily, 
and tiie widow and children of l?one. 

For a time it was the hc^e of the Iridi Eefrigees in 
Paris, that the French government, on the rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens, would undertake another expedition to 
Ireland, in which Einmet and McNeven were €ager -to en- 
gage. In this they were disappointed. Napoleon,, am- 
bitious to raise himsdf to the throne, was no longer the 
yoimg and ardent soldier o£ liberty, Eepublioan France 
was relapsing into despotism, and. t^e exUes-Mt that they 
must seek for freedosl in anotiier hennspherd. 

* << Anthony McCano, ' iihe Exile of Erm/ was exiled previous to 1*798 ; 
Be was a liaikisome man, with a dejected ovt of qotmteiiance ; he Itred at 
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from Fnoioe. It was tiie moat; e^upendaus ciunpaigu of the 
Cbeat Captam. All Europe was presffljig upon him,^ Our 
young soldier was thrown, into the; midst of this scene of 
war^ incessantly on. tiie march or in battle — at; one time 
away in Silesia, then riding in /^e squadrons that are 
''pouring in hot haste?' across the bridge of Bresden, while- 
the battle is raging on the surrounding heights, and neii; 
fighting among ike mountains of Bohemi% with "the 
enemy's bivouacs at night forming a complete circle of fira 
all around the horizon." We see him^ now fighting, hand 
to hand with Goasacl^ and now ehacging under the fiirious^ 
Murat — ^then, when, the Hoody day is done, and the last 
Tolley has eehoedamong t^e hillsj ^tting around the camp* 
firesy listening by the ruddy light to the wild and stirring 
tales of war. tfust before he set off for the army, his 
mother had bought him a little Arabian horse, swift and 
Ml of fire, yet so gentJe that it would eat bread out of her 
hand. This gallant litd^ steed proved the best horse in 
the brigade, and three times saved his: mastei^s life, at last 
by the sacrifice of his own. Young Tone had already 
been wounded by a grape-shot at Goldberg, and received 
three saber thrusts at Muhlb«g^ In the latter actioii he was 
surrounded by Cossacks. ^* The q)eedand ferocity of my 
Solyman," he said, "saved me;, he fl^ng and kicked about^ 
and how I clttag to him I know not, but he carried me off 
like a flafih of lightning." At Leipsic he. was pierced with, 
six lance wound^y and- owed his life to .his horse being 
killed under him, and feUing ^pon^ his rixler. Wd was left 
upon thcgrotmd; for dead. 

When he awoke^ the French and4Aiys^iai]tcani^aIry: wera 
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gone. Tiie Immcans pf battle had swept by. He was 
lying on the cold ground, in the midst of the nnburied 
Blain. . By degrees the blood flowed sthrough his stiflfened 
HmlB, and he wvs able to crawl ba^ to the camp^ 

He was firing witii lo^ of bipod. "Two days he lay 
in a kind of sticpory stretched on the stranr of the bivouacs, 
in the rear of the army, in the midst of the cannonade 
which thundered all around. Every now and then he 
would raise himself to inquire of the passing. events," On 
the fourth day he was able to ^ir. ^ Scarcely had . the day 
broken, when bombs burst over the city and crashed 
through the houses. Napoleon had ordered a retreat, and 
the aUies were endeavOTing to carry the city by storm. 
The Imperial Guard held the rampart^ while the rest of the 
army defiled out of Ihe gates* The yoiaig wounded officer 
rushed forth .into the street, and, carried forward in the 
current, crossed the bridge over the Elster a little before it 
was blown up. - 

The seat of war 'now approached the frontiers of 
France. Lieut. Tone was one of the garrison left to hold 
the strong fortress of Erfurt, which was bravely diefended 
against the allies for seven months, and surrendered only 
when Napoleon had abdicated, and Louis. XVIIL was on 
the throne of France. Then Tone was sent to Paris to 
signify its Submission. The. garrison felt not a little pride 
in being the last that yielded. Tone had risen to the 
rank of captain, and received the Cross of • the Legion of 
Honor. 

He remained in the army, and on the return of "Napo- 
leon from Elba, again took the field in support of his old 
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command^rv His military career was closed by the battle 
of Waterloo. 

In Tone's last letter to his wife there was a postscript : 
— "I think you have a friend in Wilson who will not 
desert you." This was a Scotch gentleman of the purest 
and noblest character.- Since the death of Tone he had 
proved a friend indeed. He had purchased a large sum in 
the French frmds, and left it in the hands of a banker in 
Paris for her to draw upon whenever she had need. And 
now that the fall of Napoleon had deprived her of h^ pro- 
tector, he came over to France, and offered her his hand 
and fortune. , The case was a difficult one. He was her 
best friend on earth. But, hke the intended bride of 
Eobert Emmet, she had once loved another, and 

" Her heart in the gr^ye of her hero was lying." 

But he had her esteem, and now sought her hand that he 
might have a right to. be her companion and protector. 
She yielded, and th^y were privately" married in the 
chapel of the British Embassy. They left shortly after 
for America, and settled in Washington. 
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Cakbbr of Emmet in America. — Admitted to the Bas.-^Immediate Sup- 
CES8. — Character OF his Eloquence. — Appears before tSe Supreme 
ooort jIt "Washington. — ^Dbscribbd by Judos Stort. — His home. — His 
Death. 

When Emmet. landed at New York, lie was about 
forty years of age. He had lost six years of the prime of 
manhood in imprisonnieiite and in exile. His fortune was 
reduced, and he had a large family to support. At first he 
was in doubt whether to commence jfche practice of law or 
medicine. He had long "been bro1k:en off from his legal 
studies, and he was equally qualified to enter either pro- 
fession. When he had decided upon the bar, he proposed 
to remove ta Ohio, thinking that a new country would be 
belter for his children. 

As it ^happened, a man of Irish descent was then gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. It was the venerable 
George CKnton, who the next year became vice-president 
of the United States. De Witt Clinton had just resigned 
a se^-t in the Senate, and was then mayor of the city. 
Both these gentlemen sent for Mr. Emmet and told him to 
remain in New York. His great talents must command 
patronage. General Hamilton, who had been at the head 
of the bar, had been lolled in a duel by Aaron Burr, and 
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there was a great openitig winch Mr. Emmet could occupy. 
As to the western country, it was at that time a wilder- 
ness, and no place for a great lawyer. Mr. Emmet replied 
that he would gladly remain in New York, but that he 
could not practice without three years' study.. George and 
De Witt Clinton therefore made application to the judges 
of the Supreme Qowrt todi^ense with the usual require- 
ment, and obtained their assent — b, departure from the 
ordinary rules of the court, which was only justified by 
the knowledge of his great legal attainfaents, and of his 
distinction at the bar of another ieountry. 

Mr. Emmet now began his brilliant professional career. 
The impression which he produced was immediate and de- 
cided. His first cause was a defense of several fugitive 
slaves. He entered into it with the ardor of his Irish na- 
ture, and pleaded for the helpless with great eloquence 
and pathos. The audience wei^ electrifiedr His friends 
said that his fortime was made,, and so it proved. 

From that time he rose rapidly. Business flowed in 
upon him,' and he soon found himself in the possession of 
a lucrative practice and of extensive feme, and was em- 
ployed in the most important causes in the country. 

Mr. Emmet had every qualificatipn for a great lawyer. 
His mind was quick. He . saw the points of a case at a 
glance. And once entered upon it, his temperament led 
him to investigate it to the- bottom. The same ardor and 
perseverance, which he had shown in studjdng mathemat- 
ics, when a prisoner at Fort George, he now showed in 
investigating the facts of a case.. Hp was a hard student 
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to tiie clcMse of life. Often, aft^ returning fixwn adayof 
exhausting labor in the courts, he would retire to kis room, 
and continue the Inyestigation of a cause imtil after mid- 
night . Henoe he came into court thoroughly prepared, 
and was not to be taken off his guard. When necessary, 
he could tnake nice distinctions wili-the subtilty of a 
metaphysician. Yet the general character of his mind was 
comprehensiye. He oould enlarge or contract the lens of 
his mind so as, to make it eithet a microsco|)e or a teles- 
<K>pe. 

He wa3 pOTfectly "fiuniliar with the detail of statutes, 
yet he preferred to rest his cause on the broad priiwnples 
of the common law. Gle^ in the statement of a case, 
lucid in the ^arrangement of &cts, it was in bringing for- 
ward the principle of justice which lie at the foundation 
of all law, that his power chiefly lay. His feelings became 
excited, and his countenance betrayed his emotions. At 
such moments he used much action, often gesturing with 
great violenee. It was then, in giving utterance to his in- 
dignation against wroug, and4;n his plea for right between 
man and man, tiiat ite^ awed the assembly and made th^ir 
blood run cold. 

In common witii the Irish orators he jpossessed a rich 
and exuberant imagination.' But thid feculty was per- 
fecfly imder control. He- knew wlien to iise it— to enliven 
-the dull details of law, or to revive the attention of the 
jury. But it was liever suffered to overload or obscure 
the subject. As was said of Erskine, that "while he 
dazzled, charmed ^ and astonished aU who heard him in 
Westminster Hall, tbe hard head and watchful skill of the 
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lawyer were always perceptible," so Emmet, in the wide 
sweep of his imagination, and the rush of his emotions, 
never suffered the point of the verdict to escape him. 

The speeches of Mr. Emmet abounded in illustrations, 
which were generally very happy. His life had been 
spent in the old world He was femiUar with its history. 
He had acted history. Eeferences to the actors of his own 
or other times, were^c^n introduced pertinently and with, 
very striking effect. Especially in aUusions.to his coxmtry 
his voice swelled with. indignation at her wrongs, and sub- 
sided into pathos, as he pictured her wretchedness, which 
moved aU who heard him. , " 

The courage of Emmet, which had borne him through 
a stormy period of Eevolution, was conspicuous at the bar* 
He had an tmdaunted spirit. He was never cowed by an 
overbearing opponent. He indulged in no persojiahties, 
manifesting the utmost courtesy in debate. But if 
attacked, as was sometimes the case, his retOTt was always 
ready. Perhaps his most extraordinary power was that 
of instatit and overwhelming reply. Attack aroused him. 
On such occasions his eye flashed fire, and pointing with 
his quivering finger to his assailant, he poured forth a 
vehemence of invective which taught his presumptuous 
adversary not^ to repeat the offense. Mr. Duer mentions 
as the great peculiarity of his eloquence, " that mpericUorial 
tone which his superior gemi^is enabled him without affec< 
tation to assume." 

In other ways, the character of Emmet was apparent 
in his speeches. He had the keenest, sensibility for others 
who had suffered injustice. Hence he was led to take side 
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ardently.with one who was wronged. This warmth of 
feeling sometimes betrayed him into error, as he was easily 
persuaded into a conviction of the justice of his cause. ^ 

The following impressions of Mr. Emmet are from the 
highest authority — ^that of the late Judge Story : — 

" It was in the winter pf 1815 that I became acquainted 
with Mr. Emmet. He was then for the first titne in attend- 
ance, upon the Supreme Court at Washington, being en- 
gaged in some important prize causes then pending inrthe 
court. Although at that period he could haye been little 
turned of fifty years of age, the deep lines of care were 
marked upon his face, the sad remembrances, as I should 
conjecture, of past sufferings, and of those anxieties which 
wear themselves into the^ heart There was an air of sub- 
dued thoughtfiilness abput him, that read to me the lessons 
of other interests than those which belonged to mere pro- 
fessional life. He was cheerful, but rarely if ever gay; 
frank and courteous, but he soon relapsed into gravity 
when not excited by the conversation of others. 

" Such, I remember, were my early impressions ; and his 
high professional character, as well as some passages in his 
life, gave me a strong interest in all that concerned him. 
There were tck) some accidental oircimistances connected 
with his arguments on that occasion, which left a vivid 
recollection upon all who had the pleasure of hearing him. 
It was at this time that Mr. Pinckney, of Baltimore, one 
of the proudest names in the annals of the American bar, 
was in the meridian of his glory. — ^Mr. Emmet was a new 
and imtried opponent, and brought with him the ample 
honors won at one of the most distinguished bars in the 
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TJmon. In the only cao^s in vhich Mr. Emmet was en- 
gaged, Mr. Pinckney was r^ained oh the other side ; and 
each of these causes was Ml of important matter, bearing 
npon the public policy and prize few of tiie country. 
Curiosity was awakened ; their mutual friends waited for 
the struggle with impatient eagerness; and a generous 
rivalry, roused by the public fexpectations, imparted itself 
to l^eir own bosoms. A large and truly intelligent audi- 
ence was present at the argument of the first cause. It 
was not one which gare much scope to M!r. Emmet's pecu- 
liar powers. The topic was one with which he was not 
very familiar. He was new to the sc^ie, and somewhat 
embarrassed by its novelty. HSs argument was clear and 
forcible, but he was coiiscious that it wad not one of his 
happiest eflforfai On the other hand, his rival was per- 
fectly familiar with the w^ole raiige of prize la^^ ; he was 
at home, both in the topic and m the scene. He won an 
easy victory, and pressed his advantages :With vast dex- 
terity, and as Mr. Emmet Aought, with somewhat of the 
display of triumph. The case of the Nereide, so well 
known in our prize history, was- soon after called on for 
trial. In this second effort Mr. Emmet was fisur more suc- 
cessful. His speedi was greatly admired for its force and 
fervor, its variety <rf research, and its touching doquence. 
It placed him at once, by universal consent, in the first 
rank of American advocates. I do not mean to intimate 
that it placed him before Mr. Pinckney, who was aggdn his 
noble rival for victory. But it settled forever, his claims 
to very high distinction in the profession. In the exor- 
Humof his speech, he took occasion to mention the em- 
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barrassment of his own situation, the novelty of the forum, 
and the public expectations which accompanied the cause; 
He i^ke with generous praise ' of his opponent, whom 
fame and fortune had followed both in Europe and 
Ameriea." And then, in the most delicate and affecting 
manner, he alluded to the events of his own life, in which 
misfortune and sorrow had left many deep tracesi of their 
ravages. *My ambition,' said hCj *was extinguished in 
T^J youth; and I aifi admonished by -the premature ad- 
vances of age,^ not now to attempt the dangerous paths of 
feme.' At the moment when he spoke, the recollections of 
his sufferings melted the hearts of the audience, and many 
of them were dissolved in teafs. From that period I was 
accustomed to hear Mr. Emmet at the bar of the Supreme 
Court in ahnost every variety of caused ;• and my respect 
for his talents constantly increased until the close of hi^ 
life. I take pleaisure in adding that his affability, his 
modest and unassumipg manner, his warm feelings and his 
private virtues, gave. a charm to his character which made 
it at once my study and delight. - 

"That -he had great qualities as an orator can not be 
doubted by any one who has heaxd him.* His mind 
possessed a good deal of the fervor which characterizes his 

* This impression of greatness he prodaced on all who approached him. 
Says Mr. Duer, ** Thomas Addis Emmet, in heftd and in heart, and in no 
vulgar sense of the term, was a great man, and as an orator, with the single 
•xception of Burke, unsurpassed bj any that his -country has produced." It 
was this union of head and heart which made him great After all, the 
truest greatness is of the soul — the divine beauty of virtue — ^the love of 
truth and justice. A strong intellect ^d noble passions must combme in 
0yery great human character. 
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countrymen. It was quick, vigorous, searcliing and buoy- 
ant He kindled a» he spoke. There was a spontaneous 
combustion, as it were, not sparkling, but clear and glow* 
ing. His rhetoric waar never florid; and his diction, 
though select and pure, seemed the common dress of hi^ 
thoughts as they arose, rather than any studied effort at 
ornament. Without being deficient, in imagination, he 
seldom drew upon it for resources to aid the effect of his 
arguments, or to illustrate his. thoughts. His object seemed 
to be, not to excite wonder or surprise, to captivate by 
bright pictures and varied images, and graceful groups 
and startling app^tions;.but by earnest and cIosq rea- 
soning to convince the judgment, or. to overwhelm the 
heart by ^awakening its jno^t profound emotions. His own 
feelings were warm and easily touched. His sensibility 
was keen, and jefined itself almost into a melting tender- 
ness. His knowledge of the human heart was various and 
exact. He was easily captivated by the belief that his 
pwn cause was just. Hence his eloquence was most strik- 
ing for its persuasiveness. He said what he felt, and he fellj 
what he said. His copunand over the passions of others 
was instantaneous and syi]dpathetic. The tones of his 
voice, when he toucjied on topics c^iHing for deep feelings, 
were themselves instinct with meaning. They were utter- 
ances of the soul as well as qf the lips." 

Thus constantly engaged in the highest court of the 
nation, the fame of Emmet extended to all parts of the 
country. An eniinent,lawyer, writing from the west, said, 
** Thomas Addis Emmet is the great luminary whose light 
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€yen crosses the western mountains. His name rings down 
the valley of the Mississippi, and we^hail his efforts with a 
kind of local pride." It was ,happy for his fame that the 
last half of his life was giveii to the new world. He has 
thus connected hia name with both hemispheres. - 

In private life Emmet was, the most ample of men. He 
was modest and nnaasnming, a trait particularly beautiful 
in one of his eminent talents. Plain in his dress and in 
his style of living, he was a model of republican simplicity. 
He was strictly teraperate in, his habit^,. by which he pre- 
served uninterrupted, health, notwithstanding the severe 
and constant application which his profession required. 
In his dealings he was scrupulously honest and upright^ 
while to his friends he was generous and obliging. The 
kindness of his heart was particularly manifest in his treat- 
ment of the younger members of the bar. JEe encouraged 
their efforts, and pointed out their feultsj with tjie kindness 
of .a &ther, sometimes adding playftdly, *^Let me see you 
do that again." 

In ordinary conversation he was not particiJiarly bril- 
hJmt. His mind seemed then to be in repose. Though be 
had by nature the cheerful spirit of his countrymen, ho 
was rarely gay. The sad events of his early life had given 
to his countenance, when not animated, an expression of 
thoughtful melancholy. 

Exile did not wean his attachment from his native land. 
He continued to watch its fortunes with interest Yet he 
had no wish to revisit Ireland. There were too many sad 
menunieB connected with that soiL Ina l^iiertoafriend 
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in Dublin, he said, "I am too proud, wlien yanquislaed, to 
assist by my presence in gracing the triumph of the victor, 
and with what feelings should I tread on Irish ground? as 
if I were walking over graves, and those the graves of my 
nearest relations and dearest friends. There is not now in 
Ireland an individual that bears the name of Emmet" 

He went little into society. His happiness 'was at home. 
His wife was the worthy partner of such a man. She had 
shared his impSrisonments. And she had his devoted at- 
tachmenlr in his prosperous days. He was fond of his 
children and of reading. In the midst of his family and 
of his books he had Ml which life could afford to make 
him happy. He lived to see liis sons attain to manhood, 
and occupying high positions in society. 

Emmet died in 1827. He had been engaged in an im- 
portant cause for the Sailor's Snug Harbor. He was em- 
ployed to defend a humane bequest to superannuated 
seamen. It seemed beautifully suited to the whole tenor 
of his life that, as his first eflfort at the American bar was 
in defense of a slave, his last was in belj-alf of. a charitable 
institution. He began his careier in the service^of liberty, 
aad ended it in the service of charity. He WBs la^ying this 
c4use in the United States Circuit Court when he was 
struck with death. The pen with which he was writing 
dropped from his hand. He fell back in an apoplectic 
fit. Instantiy the court rose. The bar gathered round to 
raise up the great advocate, fallen on the field of his feme. 
The judges came down -from the bench, watching with 
painful interest the signs of death stealing over that 
nobte countenance. The audience stood in anxious sus- 
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pense, witli their eyes riveted on the form of the dying 
orator. He was carried to his home, and expired that 
night. 

The news of his death fell upon the city as a public 
calamity. When he was 'borne to his grave, the mayor 
and eouncil of the city, the judges of all the courts, the 
members of the bar, and an inmiense concoursfe of- citi- 
zens, in mournful profession, followed the bier. 
, A marble obelisk was erected to his memory by public 
subscription, bearing inscriptions in three languages, one 
in English by Gulian 0. Verplanck, Esq., one in Latin by 
Mr. John Duer, tod a third in Irish by Bishop England of 
Chtoleston, South Carolina. It stands in the cemetery of 
St Paul's Church, fronting Broadway^ a fitting monument 
to the ever passing crowd of the virtues of Thomas Addis 
Emmetb' 
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!)«. MoNbvek settles jx IJew York. — Chosen pbofessob in. the Collegb 
OF Phtskuans and Surgeons.— Ma&bies an American Ladti-^Epfo&t« 
w» Irish Emigrants. — Sampson resumes the Practice of Law. — Frieni>- 
SHIP OF THE Exiles. — Their Families connectted bt Marriage. — Happt 
Days. — ^DsAtH of Sampson and McNsyxn. — ^Thxt are buried side bt 

McNeven followed Emmet to America in 1805. He 
landed in New York on the 4th of Jnly. He often epoke 
of his feelings, as he stepped on the Battery, and fonnd 
himself in the midst of a crowd of military and citizens, 
celebrating their deliverance from that power which still 
oppressed his own land. "His heart warmed to Ids new 
brethren,'" but he knew no one, and as he walked up 
Broadway to the City Hotel, he felt that he was a stranger 
in a strange land. By a singular coincidence Sampson 
landed in New York the same day of the following year. 

Neither McNeven nor Sampson had reason long to feel 
that they were strangers. McNeven resumed the practice 
of medicine in which he soon became honorably distin- 
guished, and was appointed to a ]^rofessorship in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

In America he foimd a home and a wife. In 1810 he 
married a lady of one of the oldest femilies of New York. 
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He had now every thing to make him feel that he was aa 
American citizen. He accordingly entered^ with interest 
into the political questions of the day, and took pride in 
the prosperity and power of his adopted country. 

Still he never lost his affection for Ireland. He followed 
with interest its political agitations, and sympathized 
warmly in the exertions of O'Connell. He lived to see 
Catholic Emancipation, which h^d been the great measure 
of his early life, triumph gloriously after a struggle of 
forty years. 

McNevetr took much to heart the unfiiended conditioa 
of Ii'ish emigrants, arriving in great numbers in America 
without friends and without a guide. In 1816 he opened 
a free office for procuring them employment, and afteryv^ard 
a free registry office for servatits. 

Sampson resumed the profession of law, and rapidly 
rose to eminence. He was the legal adviser of Joseph 
Bonaparte and of the most distinguished French refugees 
who came to America on the fall of Napoleon. Some of 
these had befriended hini when in exile, and it wfiia now 
his power and his happiness to aid and cheer them in their 
banishment. . " 

He had come to America alqne, but in 1810 he was 
joined by his wife and family, from whom he was never 
again separated. The stormy scenes through which he 
had passed in his own country, set in brighter relief the 
repose which he found in ours. He was peculiarly fitted 
for domestic pleasures. He had that union of gentleness 
"with intrepidity -which marks the heroic character. His 
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warm Irish Jieart, his placid temper, and cheerful ^irit(% 
enlivened evfery circle into which, he entered. In the soca- 
ety of New York he fireq^uently met Englishmen, who were 
perplexed to find that the- atrocious rebels of whom they 
had heard, were humane and kind-hearted men, and of the 
most gentle.and courteous manners. 

The Irish exUes among themselves always maintained 
intimate and affectionate relations. Their families were 
afterward, connected by marriage. Among the French 
emigrants who were befriended by Sampson, wa3 the only 
son of Wolfe Tone. . He had thrown up his commission iu 
the French army on the fall of Napoleon, and now sought 
A home in America. Mr. Sanjpson received him into his 
office as a student of law. After a few years, when he had 
entered on his profession, he was married to the only 
daughter of Sampson. The eldest son of Emmet had al- 
ready been married to the step-daughter of McNeven. 

In Madden's Lives of the United IrishiAen, there is a 
sketch of McNeyen by his daughter, which contains a 
pleasing reference to the intimacy which existed between 
the Irish families then settled in New York : — 

" At the period of Mr. Enmiet's death I was too young 
to havo many personal recollections x>f him; but of Mr. 
Sampson I have the most vivid and affectionate remem- 
brance. His femUy and ours have ever been united in the 
warmest friendship, and when I look back^ the pleasantest 
of our past recollections are connected with him. He 
possessed, mpre than any one I ever knew, the power of 
creating enjoymeiit ; it was impossible that any company 
450uld be dull of which he wa^ a part. His brilliant wit 
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tod pleasant &ncj enlivened and adorned the conversar 
tion, whether prave or gay. I wish it were in my power to 
describe, as I remember it, the delightful social intercourse 
between our femUies. . 

" My grandfiather, lifr. Eiker, a descendant of the ^arly 
Dutch settlers, resided on his &rm, on the shore of a beau- 
tiful bay a,bout eight miles from the city. He had .served 
his country through her revolutionary struggle, and after- 
ward as a representative in Congress ; and had a mind and 
heart to appreciate and understand men like my fether and 
Mr. Swnpson, whose society he greatly enjoyed^ Mr. 
Sampson, to the great qualities of his.mind, added a refine- 
ment, I may say a poetry of feeling, ^hich enabled him to 
relish keenly the beauties of nature, and to tinge eTen the 
commonplace resdities of life with a bright and pleasing 
coloring. He had always great delight in* boating, and 
during his years of health and vigor, was never without a 
boat large enough to hold himself, his friends, and their 
families, and it was one of his greatest pleasures to collect 
them together, and make excuraions up the river, tp visit 
the Eiker% his friends at Bowery Bay. The sail from 
New York up the East Eiver is one of mtich variety and 
beauty, with just sufficient peril in passing through the 
narrow passage called Hellgate, to give it a romantic in- 
terest ; but Mr. Sampson was a master of boat-craft, and 
■used safely to conduct his little vessel through all dangers, 
imtil it entered the smooth waters of the b^y, when he 
would give notice of his approach, by playing an air on his 
-flute, always his companion, and he was greeted by a 
liearty welcome before his boat could reach the shore. 
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Sometimes the sound of his flute might be heard lit the. 
quiet fitrm-house, of a moonli^t night, as late as eleyen, 
Or twelve o'clock. The doors were inunediately throwa 
open to receive the party, and after passing an hour or two 
in cheerfqi conversation, he and his friends would take the 
turn of the tide and sail gayly back to the city. I have 
often, in thinking of these scenes, contra^d the peaceful 
serenity and pure pleasures of the exiled lives of my fether 
and his friends, with the stormy and painftil ordea^ they 
had encountered in their native land.'' 

In 1829, Sampson writing to his old friend Hamilton 
Bowan, says, " It is so long since I have encountered any 
hostility or ill office, or envious or angry words from any 
man, <liat I may truly say, I Eve in charity with kll man* 
kind, in which blessed spirit, as they say at the end of all 
sermons, may we all live." 

Thus happy in the bosom of his femily and respepted 
by aU who knew him, he lived here in peaee and honor 
thirty yea3:s. 

But the longest and brightest day must come to a close. 
In 1820 Sampsoniiad received a severe shocks in the death 
of his only son, who bore the name of Curran, and had 
been educated for the bar. He had studied at the law 
school in Litchfield, and in 1818 entered upon practice in 
New Orleans. Here he had great advantage from speaking 
the French language with the same £siciiity as tiie English. 
His Irish warmth of manner, and his Bberal political 
opinions, made him a fiivorite with the French population. 
This, united with fine talents and a thorough educaticH), 
^gave promise ci hi^ success. He had already entered on 
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a brilliant career, when lie waB struck down by the yellow 
fever in Augnst, 1820, about the same time with another 
young mto of great promise in a different profession, the 
lamented Lamed. 

Sampson died in 1836, after ;a lingering illness, which 
he bore with the serenity and fortitude which had marked 
his whole life* His widow still lives in New York in. a 
beautiful old age. She is the last of the ei^es. 

Mr. "Wilson, who married the widow of Tone, and 
settled in Washington, lived but a few years. Mrs. Tone 
"Wilson (as she was always called J dieii at her residence in 
Georgetown, March, 1849. ' Her son, who settled, in Ne^ 
York, and married the only daughter of Sampson, his 
father's friend, died in 1828, leaving a widow and daugh- 
ter, who are all that now bear the name of Tone. Mrs. 
Sathpson and Mrs. Tone reside together, watching over the 
only descendant of two families distinguished in the history 
of their country. , 

' In 1841 MclTeven was borne to his grave. He died tea 
he lived, in the communion of the Boman CathoKc church. 
His funeral took place from St Patrick's Cathedral, where 
his countryman, Bishop Hughes, read the solemn service 
for the dead, and as the heavy tones of the organ rolled 
through the aisles, solemn and plaintive- voices chanted a 
requiem for the departed soul. 

A few miles from New York, in, a small grave-yard 
bverlooking the waters of the Sound, rest Sampson and 
McNeven, two as brave hearts bb ever lived or died for any 
country. The Protestant and the Catholic sleep side by side, 
as if to carry out even in the grave the principled of 
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the United Irishmen. " They were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in death they were not divided." A ros&- 
biish, pleated on thi3 spot, has grown till it now covers it 
with beauty and fragrance. Not many months ago an 
Irish heart, led by sympathy to the spot, discoverjed that 
a little bird had bmlt its nest over the graves. Was this 
the spirit of some Irish exile, which iad come to ponr its 
lament over the dust oi^ the benefiictojs of his country? 

We might lament the hard fate of these men, were we 
not consoled by the reflection that no great example is ever 
lost to the world. It is not in vain that we contemplate 
^he sad.and beautiful Iqason of virtue in adversity, a sight 
worthy of the. gods. No men ever had a better caiise, or 
fought foir it with more steadiness, or suffered for it with 
more constancy. They awaked their country from the 
deep of ages. They strove to raise up a crushed, people 
from the most abject bondage. They sought to extinguish 
the religious feuds which had descended from generation to 
generation. They drove away the foul fiend, bigotry, from 
the island. Th^ set an example of union. They taught 
their countrymen that they were brothers, and that, if 
united, they might ht free. 

Por a time they met only obloquy and persecution. 
Their names were cast out as evil.- The stobn of power 
burst upon their heads. They were scorned and outlawed, 
imprisoned . aaid finally banished forever from their 
country. 

But the seed which they had planted in the Irish soil 
jptill remained and grew. F^onj their home on the other 
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iSide of the Atlantic, they watchei the progress of their 
principles. They lived to see them tiiumphsmt, not only 
in Ireland, but in England. Time vindicated the wisdom 
of their policy. A great change has taken place since 
1798. Fifty years, if they have not completed the libera- 
tion of Ireland, have accoD^plished thj^ crtg*ects at which thd 
United Irishmen originally aimed. 

The very government which drove them into exile or 
into the grave^ has paid the highest tribute to their memory 
in the adoption of thqir measures. Those military atroci- 
ties which goaded a brave people into rebellion, have long 
since ceased. Catholic Emancipation, which was derided 
as an impossible reform,* is now an accomplished fact And 
the English Parliament has had to carry out in its own 
body, that more just representation which was vainly de- 
manded in Ireland. In this .great victory of justice bv6r 
injustice the exiles had a part. 

The voice of the exile from a foreign shore, is oflen 
more powerfiil with his coimtrymen than if he still lived 
among them. It derives pathos and power from distance. 
It sounds afar off, sad, yet mighty, as the ocean. It be- 
comes prophetic. It is like the voice of a remote time. It 
anticipates the sentence of history. 

How strange are the revolutions of opinion! Fifty 
years ago these men were banished as traitors. But 

^ Hme is the restorer of the just; 
The beaatafier of the dead.** 

Now their names have entered into history. Even the 
sternest judge can prououBce no severer condenmatian 
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tlian that they loved their country, " not wisely but too 
welL" 

The exiles sleep on a foreigti shore, but they are not 
forgotten in the land of their birth. They shared her 
unhappy fortunes. It is their reward to have left a name 
which shall be forever green as their native island. ; 
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Standing thus by the graves of the exiles, we turn to 
take a last look at the land, they left beyond the sea. 
How fares she now ? 

We take leave of Ireland with a feeling of sadness. 
She is still unhappy. The harp of Erin, that hangs sufi- 
'pended in the night wind, gives fortht a melancholy strain* 
For several years past that country has presented the 
saddest spectacle under heaven. FaiaEiine and pe stilenc e 
stalk through pale and sfcric keajm^^^^'^^^ In those who 
have strength left to go, is begun a wholesale system of 
ezpatriation. The sands of every beach echo the treadoi 
their departing feet. S hip a fter ship bears them awgy 
across the rolling billow, to Australia or to America^ yet 
he ver to forget 

<< Their own fetid: isbnd of tornnr.* 
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It was happ7 that the exiles did not live to see th6 
jaoiseries which ^ave ance visited . their native land. 
Their eyes were closed in death belfore they could witness 
this accumulation of woe. 

Yet even in this dark prospect there are some bright 
spots. Ireland is not dead. The. island is jiot sunk in the 
sea. The stormy Northern Ocean has rolled its tremen- 
dous waves for centuries against the basaltic columns of the 
Giant's Causeway. And still it dashes its spray high in 
air, but the mighty cliffe remain* 

So the resources of Ireland are not all gone. It is 
common to think that a country so old, and that has seen 
so much suffering, must have exhausted its life. But in 
nature there is eternal youth. Ireland blooms to-day as 
fresh and fair as ever. The com on her hills is springing 
fresh and green. Her rivers still run swift and sparkling 
to the sea. 

Indeed man has but begun to appreciate the wealfJi of 
that beautifdl island. The capital of Londofi is beginning 
to pour into it. English travel turns from the highlands 
of Scotland to the beauties of the sister island. A railway 
conveys the tourist from Dublin to the Lakes of Killamey. 

The mind of the nation too is awaking. In 1797 
Grattan said, "The progress of the human mind in the 
course of the last twenty-five years has bfeen prodigious in 
Ireland.^ The struggle for independence gave a spring to 
the life of the people. Even the political agitations since, 
have been a sign of hope, returning into -the breasts of a 
crushed and abject people. 
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The Irish, are also slowly experiencing political justice. 
We believe^the people of England are now disposed to do 
justi(ie to Ireland. The emancipation of the Catholics was 
finally carried in 1829, thirty years after it had been prom-r 
ised as the price of union. The exertions of Sidney Smith 
and Brougham, and of so many of the noble spirits of 
England, obtained this great act of national justicCj and 
the first Catholic who entered the British House of Com- 
mons was Daniel O'Connell. 

Since that day Ireland Jias never wanted an adv<)cate.on 
that floor. The eloquence of Shiel, the companion of 
O'Connell in the struggle for Catholic ^mancipation, and 
now the sfcirong voices of Cobden and. Bright, plead for 
justice to Ireland, and do not plead in vain. 

To :(^nder complete justice to both Catholics and Dis- 
senters, the present Established Church of Ireland should 
be abolished. It is an abuse which ou^ht not to stand. 
It is not the Church of the people. It is forcedupon them 
-against their will. It accomplishes little for their moral 
improvement,^ whUe it is a heavy burden to the State. It 
is little changed since the time of James II., when it is cha- 
racterized by Macaulay as the "most p,bsurd ecclesiastical 
establishment the world has ever seen. — ^Four archbishops 
and eighteen bi&hops, were employed in looking after about 
a fifth part of the number of churchmen who inhabited 
the single diocese of London." "We have heard of "a 
church without a bishop," but never until we visited Ire- 
land, did we understand how a church could subsist ^^ with- 
out a congregation." - 

To some it may appear a laudable religious zeal to 
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maintain expensive cliurclies, wHci are unvisited except 
by tiie rector, the clerk, and the beadle. But to Ameri- 
cans, who abjure all establishtnente, it appears downright 
stupidity, and a waste of wealth which might be applied to 
better use. 

We cherish no Puritan hatred to the Chiirch of Eng- 
land. All honor to that great Qommlmion which has 
famished a refuge to so many distracted minds and weary- 
hearts, and given them ^the unspeakable blessing of a 
Christian feith and hope. We would not displace a single 
arch or column fixim her temples, -nor pluck rudely 
the moss firom a single gray wall. Burke has uttered the 
true sentiment in his noble language : — "I wish to see' the 
Established Church of England great and powerful. I 
wish to see her foundations laid low and deep, that she may 
crush the giant powers of rebellious darkness. I would 
have her head raised up to that heaven to which she con- 
ducts us. But Episcopacy may fail and Eeligion exist. 
The most horrid and cruel blow that can be offered to civil 
society is through Atheism. — ^Do not proinote diversity. 
Where you have it bear it. Let it be but a serious re- 
ligion. Take what you can get; cherish, blow up the 
lightest spark." 

It is by general tolerance and encouragisment of all 
forms of Christianity, that a principle of reverence and of 
religion is to be planted in the hearts of the nation, rather 
than by forcing one Church on a reluctant people. 

The Act of Parliament, granting £27,000 a year, to 
Maynooth College, though many of the Protestants made 
in outcry about it, was but an act of justice to the Catho- 
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Kcs of Ireland — ^none the less sal)ecaude s6 long delayed. 
The Protestants have mze^ the old cathedrals, the vast re- 
ligions foundations, the Church lands, and it is but right 
that they should make a slight restitution, even at this 
late day. As a matter of policy also, to tranquiHze Ire- 
land, a first point must be to gain the priests. And they 
isure much more likely to be loyal subjects, educated at 
home, than if driven abroad by oppressive laws to the 
Universities of France and Spain. It is" better that they 
should go to Maynooth than to St. Omer's or Seville. 

It is the true interest of England to educate all her 
Irish subjects, Catholic and Protestant. This noble object 
is sought in the establishment of the Queen's Colleges. 
Three are already in operation — ^at Belfast, Cork, and Gal- 
way. They are richly endowed, and are open equally to 
Catholics and Protestants. 

It is a hopeful sign for Ireland that old parties are be- 
ing broken up. The Orange association, after having 
caused discord and misery enough, is dea4. 

This body, which takes its name from William, Prince 
of Orange, banded together-^— so say its members — ^to sup- 
port " Protestant ascendency" in the island. The Catho- 
lics affirm with more reason, that its object is to persecute 
them. A body organized for a political purpose, yet tak- 
ing t}i6 pretense and the sanction of religion, must always 
become an abuse. The professed zeal for Protestantism 
which his animated the Orange party, has been well de- 
scribed as "hatred of popery, ignorance of Christianity, and 
a total absence of moral principle." 
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But this orjganization, that has perpetuated religious 
hatreds so long, has had its day. The lake disTnissal of 
their chief, Lord Eoden, from the magistracy, is a sign that 
govenunent is disponed to break with this £Etction that has 
ruled and, ruined Ireland Severe acts of Parliament 
against their processions have completed their humiliation. 
The last tidings were that the Orange lodges were tearing 
up their flags and smashing their drums, signs of entirely 
disbaAding. It is the best thing they have done since they 
had an existence. *' Nothing in life becomes theni like 
leaving it" 

On the other hand, little is to be expected fof the per- 
manent good of Ireland from violent agitation for EepeaL 
The day for this too has gone by. Guilty as the Union 
was at first, it does not follow that its repeal is to be 
thought of as a remedy for the present distresses of the 
country. The Union was consummated by bribing a legis- 
turCy but tl;e parties are now married to each other for 
better, for worse, and they must ihake the best of it. 
The evils of Ireland will be mitigated much more by 
drawing still closer the bonds of union, than by perpetually 
suing for a divorce. In the late famine England made the 
most noble exertions for her relief and it is time to 
forget old causes of bitterness and to live in harmony. 
Lord John Eussell proposes to albolish the vice-regal court 
This will draw closer the bonds of unioui Why should 
Ireland be. regarded as a separate kingdom any more than 
Scotland? Besides, the Lord Lieutenant has generally 
fellen into the hands of the Orange. &ction, and helped to 
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maintam an odious party ascendency, which must always 
irritate the feelings of the native Irish. 

Now that railroads traverse every part of the TTnited 
Eangdom, and that steamboats cross 1iie channel in three 
hours, Ireland is not so far off as Wales was a century ago. 
Dublin is as near to London as Edinburgh. 

It is time then to give up useless agitation, and to turn 
the people to practicable reforms. No more monster meet- 
ings! Let the strong arms of the peasantry cultivate the 
land. The bill for the relief of encumbered estates was a 
great step in the right direction. There is land enough in 
Ireland tb support her whole population, could it be in the 
hands of persons living on it, and be properly cultivated. 
But it has been divided into immense tracts, owned gen- 
erally by noblemen residing out of the country, who have 
drained off the whole income to be spent in London. Of 
course they have depreciated in value, and been encum- 
bered with heavy mortgages. But by the Taw of entail 
they could not be sold. The proprietor who seldom visit- 
ed his estate had litfle inducement to make improvements. 
His policy has been to get the full income from his land, 
and to expend nothing- upon it Thus Ireland has been 
reduced to the lowest poitit of poverty. Her people have 
been starving while whole districts lay waste. 

The effect of this bill is to break up this old feudalism, 
to sweep away those vast properties which have been an 
incubus upon the prosperity of Ireland. Great estates are 
brought into market. They are divided into small ferms, 
and sold, — ^generally to the cultivators of the soil. These 
are men who live on the land, and who will pour back 
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into the bosom of the country the wealth which they 
draw from it. 

One thing niore is wanting, to encourage the lalx>rer 
in his ton — ^a just Landlord and Tenant law. The bane 
of Ireland is an abominable system of land-letting. Every 
proprietor wishes to get the utmost from his estate; h© 
employs an agent to grind the faces of the poor— -a char- 
acter proverbially as harsh and exacting as the ove:^seer 
on a slave plantation. Tl^ petty tyrant does not scruple 
to extort from the miserable peasant the highest rent, and at 
the same time to refuse him any allowance for his improve- 
ments, for the better cultivation o£ the land, or the build- 
ings he may put upon it. Of course he has no motive to 
labor for any thing beyond his bread. If he tiUs the soil 
so weU as to get a large crop, and raises the value of the 
land, the landlord will raise his rent. If he build a 
good house for his family, he may be turned out of it 
at the end of the year without a penny for his trouble. 
Thus the Irish proprietor is a slaveholder. The peasants 
are his slaves. They hold life but at his pleasure. They are 
indeed &x more miserable than the slaves on our Southern 
plantations, for whUe they are equally dependent, they 
have not the claim on their master of being his property. 
If the landlord oitmed his ser^, he would ^take care of them 
for the same reason that he keeps his horses in good con- 
dition. But now he works them like slaves so long as it 
is for his interest, and then turns them out by the roadside 
to starve. 

These facts should be remembered by those who charge 
the Irish with being an idle and shiftless people. They 
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have no motiye to work. _ Th^ TH?^ la>>nr<>r Kog nnf Tuprl a 
feir chance. Give him his rights, ajid then see if Jm ana 
is not as strong, and his will as hearty, as that of the free 
tmd independent laborer of our own country. 

At length this has become the absorbing question in 
Ireland.. Other excitements have subsided. Emancipa- 
tion is carried, and Eepeal is dead. Now for Tenant Eight 
— ^the right of the honest laborer to the work of his hands, 
to the bread which he earns with the sweat of his brow. 

,Eecently a large conyention assembled in Dublin and 
organized a Tenant Bight League, which promises to prove 
as^ powerful as the Corn Law League in England. All 
sects and ranks join in the movement. Li the Convention 
Presbyterian ministers and Catholic priests sat side by side. 
We anticipate more from this measure than from any other 
which could be passed. Hitherto the effort to extinguish 
pauperism has been by means of poor-houses and poor^ 
rates. A more effectual method now presents itseljyafy .re^ , 
moving the causes which have reduced a nation to beg' 
gary. : Thiar is the true organij5ation of labors — ^to give, to 
ev6ry man tjie fruit of his toil. 

Yet our chief ho|>e for Ireland is in the unconqueraW© 
spirit of her people. Centuries of oppression have not 
broken it. There is an elasticity in the national character, 
a never exhausted .freshness, like the perpetual green of 
their island. The carol of the lark is not more light and 
joyous, than is the Irish heart when the burden of oppres* 
sion or sorrow is taken off. 

No country has been mtxe prodigal of genius than 
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Ireland. But other nations have reaped the glory. For 
Bix hundred years Ireland has had no distinct history. 
Her orators, her poets, her warriors, have swdled the hxne 
of many lands. Her Burkes and Goldsmiths have spoken 
and written the English language, and have gone to swell 
the glory of English literature. To an Irishman we owe 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and many of the most charming 
writings in our language. The melodies of an Irish poet 
are sung on land and sea^ fer as Eugliph voices make 
music in their native tongue. Ah Irishman — ^Burke — ^was 
long the great luminary of England, the statesman and 
philosopher from whom senates learned wisdom. An Irish- 
man — Sheridan- — ^made that speech on the charge against 
Warren Hastings, of which " the wondrous three," Burke, 
Fox and Pitt, united to declare their admiration; — ^which 
Burke pronounced "the most astonishing effort v of elo- 
quence, argument and wit united, of which there was any 
record or tradition ;"— of which Fox said — " AU that he had 
ever heard, all that he had ever read, when compared with 
it, dwindled into nothing, and vanished like vapor before 
the sun ;" — of which Pitt declared, " that it surpassed all the 
eloquence of ancient and modern times, and possessed 
every thing that genius or art could fttmish to agitate and 
control the human mind." 

An Irishman commanded the English army at Water- 
loo. Irish soldiers have fought the battles of England in 
Spain and India. What mighty public monuments might 
have been reared upon this island is tmknown, for her 
temples and her pyramids are plimted on English soib 
Many a palace of the west end of London has been built 
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with wealth drained from her.fielda and from her famish- 
ing peasantry. Thus for England has she poured out her 
treasure and her blood. -For this unreserved sacrifice of 
herself "as poor, and yet making many rich," she de- 
serves, at least the gratitude of mankind, and sympaithy in 
her misfortunes.' 

The faults of the Irish are often a subject of remark. 
It is well that their good qualities be not forgotten. Who- 
ever has observed closely the traits of that extraordinary- 
people, will recognize a noble niature, quick to form friend- 
ships, and full of liberal impulses.' Their feults are 
those incident to a generous character— or induced by the 
miseries of their situation. " I love the Irish," said Charles 
Fox, " what they have of good is of themselves, what they 
have of bad is from you." 

They are said to be improvident. This is partly the 
eflfect of those cruel laws which destroyed in the peasant 
aU hope of accumulation, or of bettering his circumstances. 
He had no home, no plot of ground which was his own, no 
cottage which was his castle. He lived as he could from day 
to-day. Such people^areMalwa^^linpiuvldBnt. Insecmlfy 
of life or j)roperty begets reckless habits. He who islialde 
to be robbed of aU he has, wiH hasten to spend it before 
the spoiler comes. He will waste in extravagance to-day, 
though he knows ftot w hcte iir is to iget" tiread for to- 
morrow. But improvidence is partly "Sie eirorof a too 
free and generous Bfttttre. ^Hiough poor himsel^.the. Irish 
peasant is as hojgqpitable as an Arab chief. The cabin dooit 
is ever open. He has little to o(fifer> but what he has is at 
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the Bemoe of the stranger. In this rcBpect Goldsmith, 
poor, but shaxing his last &rthing with a friend, m a type 
of the whole Irish nation.' 

The Irish are accused of deoeitftdnesa JB ut this is the 
xicfi^of jserntudo, _^^Ogj5^gon7[^*says an old writer, ^^d 
of necessitie make the^Lish a cra fty people ; for such_ ^ 
aj:e oppressed and ^ live in slaver y axe cv ct put to their 
shifts." Is it surprising that a people who have "been 
treated aa slaves for six hundred years, should have some 
of the vices of slaves? 

They are said to be turbulent and resentful. But it is 
their tyrants who have made ihem so. They have been 
so Jong accustomed to oppression, that a seaise of injury 
and wrong has been ground into l^ir nature. T^ey have 
come to regard resistance to authority^ as almost of course 
reactance to injustice. But says Sir John Davies, " There 
is no nation tinder the sun that love eqtial and indifferent 
justice better than the IriA, or will r^ better satisfied 
with the eaoBcution thereof, although it be against them- 
selves^ so as they may have the benefit ajid protection of 
the law when vpan just cause they do desire it." Sir 
Edward Qoke says, " I have been informed by many of 
them that have had judicial pkc^ there, and partly of 
minS own knowledge, that there is no nation of the Chris- 
tian world tiiat are gre|d;er lovers of justice, tl^ui they are, 
which virtue mast of necessity be accompanied wSh many 
othersi*' ' / . 

Against tiiesa £aults we may set up many of the no- 
Wea* qualities of^the htfman heart. If fliey are quick to 
resent an injwy, ik> people in th0 w«»14rilre more easily 
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touched bj kindnefis* Nane axe more susoeptible to 
jQriendfihipy or show, greater fidelity. Indeed their wli<de 
character is oite of simple-hearted affection, so that they 
liave been (mlled trol j the Ohildreil of the Nations, 

Perhaps tiie most remaricable trait in the ^haraoter of 
the Irifih is their affection for ^eh oth^. In any part of 
Ihe world they recognize their countrymen as brothers. 
The ocean rolling between iJiem «aid their fathers and 
mothers, does not make them forget the kindred they have 
left. Of this waxmth of the Irish heart we have a«triking 
proo^ in the thousand remittances which go back monthly 
from, poor laboring men and servant girls in this country, 
to help their brothers and sisters to emigrate. In the year 
1849, nearly two millions of dollars passed through liver- 
pool and New York houses, £x>m emigrants to their fiienda 
in Ireland. 

A recent article in Frazer's Magazdne on the British 
Post Office, shaking of the dead letters, says, ^' In looking 
over the li^ of articles remaining in these two offices, [the 
Scotch and the Irish] one can not help being struck witifci 
the manner in whidi they illustrate the feelings and habits 
of the two peoples. The Scotch dead letters rarely cou^ 
tain ooin, and of articles of jewelry, such as form presents, 
sent as tokens of affection, there is a lamentable deficiency; 
while the Irish ones are full of little cadeaux, and small 
tfums of money, illustrating at once the. careless yet af- 
fectionate nature of the people. One item constantij^ meets 
the eye in Irish dead letters — ''A free passage to New 
York.*^ Belations, who have gpae to America^ and don^ 
well, purchase an emigration ticket^ and Ibcward it to seme 
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rdative in Hhe ould country,' whom they wish lo come 
over to join them in their prosperity. Badly" written and 
worse spelt, many of them have little chance of ever 
reaching their destination, lind as little of being returned 
to those who sent them. They lie silent in the o&qq for a 
time, and are then destroyed, while hearts endeared to 
each other by abeetice, enforced by the sundering ocean, 
mourn in sorrow an imaginary ne^ect" 

It must be matter of gratification to every heart that 
can fed for others' woe, that the relations are so itttimate 
between Irdand and this country, and tiiat we can furnish 
a home fcr her famishing children. America has already 
Bhown her sympathy for Ireland by sliding ships laden 
with com, to furnish food to her people when stricken by 
famine — ^an act of kindness which sunk deep into their 
hearts, and which they will never forget. America in re- 
titrn is looked to with affection by all the poorer Irish, as 
the land where their brothers and sisters have gone. No 
American traveler can visit Ireland, without being touched 
•with the affectionate manner in which Che peasantry speak 
of his country. "O never," says Phillips, "can Ireland 
forget the home of her emigrant, and the asylum of her 
exUe." 

We too, on our part, owe much to the Jxiah race. The 
very land we occupy, the freedom which we .-boast, have 
been purchased in part by Irish blood, Irish Soldiers have 
fought in all our wars. The gallaat Moartgomery felling 
on the heights of Quebec, with the snow drifting around 
him for a winding-sheet, diowed the chivalrous ardor with 
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wldch the sons of Irelantd rushed to the battle for freedom. 
In that long and doubtful struggle for independenee, colo- 
nists from the north of Ireland, who had emigrated but a 
few years before, were found in the ranks with our fathers. 
Their bodies were stretched on many a bloody plain. An 
Irish emigrant's boy, who was ^bnick for refusing to black 
an English officer'^ boots, lived to draw up the riflemen of 
Kentoicky in a line which stood like a wall of fire before 
the English columns at New Orleans, and which drove 
them headlong to thdr ships. In many ^ strife by land 
and sea Irishmen have stood beside our soldiers and sailors 
on the rampart and on the deck. Irish valor helped to 
plant the stars and stripes on the walls of Mexico. In 
boarding du8 enemy's ships in the last war with England, 
often the Irish brogue shouted with the men of Marble- 
head. And when we 

** Think of them that sleep 
Full many a fktham deep^ 

beneath our blood-dyed waters, let us not forget the 
strangers whose frames decay beside the bodies of our 
brave American tars. 

But *^peace has her victories as well as war." And in 
these Irelamd has contributed still more to the grandeur c^ 
our country. We doubt if a railroad lies between Canada 
and the Gulf of Mexico, whose embankments have not 
been piled up by Irish hands. They have built our great 
public works, those monum^its of national wealth and 
power, which are more glorious than the pyramids of 
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"Western Valley we aare able to spread a table for the whole 
world, and invite mankind to a feast. * 

We sometimes hear regret expressed at the swarms of 
Irish emigrants which' land upon our shores. , But siirely 
those who speak thus have never visited Ireland, and seen 
the miserable condition of her peasantry. If so, they 
would say. Welcome, one and all; welcome, in God's name^ 
to our wide and bountrftil land. 

To see these peasants in their cabins at home, sittfaig on 
the floor of earth, or with faces pale and sunken, bending 
over the peat fire burning low, and distributing the last 
quart of potatoes to a group of ragged children — or to see 
the miserable objects, draped in tatters, that stand by the 
road-side, to beg, — ^these are sights to melt .the sternest 
heart. 

So it is a sad sight to see the Irish emigrants who land 
upon our wharvea, as they first walk through the streets, 
staring about with a bewildered look, and feeling that they 
are indeed strangers in a strange land. 

But it does one good to foUow these same peasants, 
whose backs are bent, and whose spirits are almost broken, 
and to see them in a few months rising to the condition of 
independent and happy laborers; to see the abject of other 
lands, as soon as they touch Freedom's soil, erect themselves 
to the dignity of men. 

A goodly sight it is to see these sons of Erin marching 
in the ranks of our soldiers— or to maik their plow- 
Bhares turning up the rich soil on our Western prairies — 
to see their cabins sprinkled about the clearing ; the house- 
wife sitting before the door, plying her needle - in the sun, 
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the children playing on the grwa award, and to hear their 
voices bursting witid a merry shout from the doors of our 
common schools — or to see the parents in their Sunday's 
best/ walking to church, their children trooping by their 
side. 

Welcome then to the brave, warm-hearted 5)easantry 
of Ireland. In this New World thete is room enough for 
all. Welcome to the praiiies of the Great Valley — ^and to 
a thousand towns and villages along 'our lakes and rivers. 
A mixture of Irish enthusiasm with New England shrewd- 
ness would improve bott characters. The fusioQ of races 
will £>rm a composite national character, superior to that 
of Celt or Saxon alone. 

And let us hope too that Ireland will not be left to piijie 
like a mother bereaved of her childrei^* While thoiMands 
of her sons find happy homes this side th« ocean, and here 
help to build up a mighty nation, the green Island itself 
may rise to a new life. 

Poor Ireland 1 Her history i3 tiie saddest in the world* 
But may we not believe that hei days of Kiffering are 
nearly ended ? Many indeed of her Iwravest sons are beyond 
the rea(di of oonsolation. Their race is run. But they, 
sleep sweetily, where every Irishman wishes to take his 
last repose^ on the bosom of their mother, as if even in 
death they could i|ot rest in peace except upon her breast 
Their graves are green^ and their memory does not die. 
For tbd fiving a bettor d^y is even now at hand. 

The travels who diall visit Ireland a few years hence, 
wllnot be made heartjsiok by rows of poor-houses which 
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darken tlie land, and by groups of savage men who look 
out of iJie grated windows of jails. His eye will be glad- 
dened with the sight of school-houses which stand under 
the aged oaks; boys and girls that now loiter along the 
Toad to beg of travelers, will trip merrily to schocd, and 
all the glens shall ring with holy bells. The low wail that 
now comes across the deep will cease, and hearts grow 
gay, and ^ad voices be heard in peasant's cot and lordly 
hall, at wedding and at festival, as in the days of old Erin. 
Then may her children assemble on the ancient hill of 
Tara, to revive the glories of thoir covmtry, and sing the 
songs of other days. Then it may be seen that long adver- 
sity' has made Ireland stronger and purer. Ttese centuries 
of woe may unite the hearts of her people. Misfortune 
BiJftens pride and- bitterness. It brings reconciliation. 
Common grief becomes a bond of union and strength. 

The hmnan obaracter is made perfect ihrough sufferings. 
When the flower is crushed, it yields its richest and most 
abundant fragrance. So it is when heart and hope are 
crashed, that the human spirit exhales its finest ^sence. 
Already have the poverty and oppresaaon of the Irish pro- 
duced a rifii harvest of beauteous affections. If these 
trials exalt their virtues, it is not in vain that they have 
suffered. Past sorrow may conduce to a sei*ener future. 
When the storm is spent, there is a fresh life in the 
air, and often the long, dark day is followed by a dear, mild 
evening. 

THE END. 
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